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MOUNT VERNON AS IT IS. | requiem of Nature over all her beautiful children. 
CTOBER in Virginia is a most delicious sea- | as she then begins to disrobe them for the tomb. 
son. The first mellow tints of a.:umn then| It was on one of those beautiful autumnal 
begin to tone down the rich and brilliant greens | days in ’58 that I made the last of my several 
of summer, and the atmosphere, soft and balmy, | pilgrimages to the home and tomb of Washing- 
is in harmony with the visible aspects of nature. | ton on the Virginia bank of the Potomac, ac- 
A few blossoms yet linger, a few birds yet flit | companied by a young kinswoman who had never 
among the branches, though silent and sedate in | before been south of New York. { We went to 
contemplation of their southern flight. The lus- | Mount Vernon, not as casual visiters with the 
cious grape hangs in clusters in garden and for- | crowd, but as welcomed guests of the proprietor ; 
est; the apple-boughs bend with treasure in the | and for two days and nights we enjoyed true Vir- 
orchards, and along the hedges the persimmon-| ginian hospitality under that venerable and ven- 
tree displays its beautiful globes of astringent | erated roof, which sheltered Washington and all 
juice. The bee yet lingers in sunny places, and | he held most dear, from youth to age, and where 
the grasshopper chirps in the field; and every | the great and good of many lands always found 
where the reflecting spirit hears the low, solemn | an open hand and generous cheer. 
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The chief object of my visit was to see Mount 
Vernon as it is, before the gentle hands of our 
patriotic countrywomen, now extended to arrest 
the ravages of decay, shall transform the objects 
upon which Washington’s eyes once looked with 
delight, from melancholy vestiges of former sym- 
metry and beauty to their original shape and 
brightness ; and also to preserve and disseminate, 
by means of pencil and graver, portraitures of 
such objects, as they now appear. To that pur- 
pose alone this simple record of what I saw is 
devoted; and I leave to the historian and_rheto- 
rician the task of telling in eloquent language 
the consecutive story of the past of Mount Ver- 
non. 

It was on one of the earlier days of October, 
when almost summer heats were prevailing in 
Virginia, that we left Alexandria in the boat 
that conveys visitors to Mount Vernon twice a 
week while the navigation of the Potomac is 
open; and with a score of other people on a sim- 
ilar errand we landed, toward noon, upon a 
rude and picturesque wharf at the entrance to a 
shaded dell whose furrow comes down from the 
tomb of the great patriot to the river brink. 
This wharf is upon the spot from which, in Wash- 
ington’s time, the flour and tobacco, the chief 
productions of the Mount Vernon estate, were 
shipped in vessels for England or the British 
West Indies. These were so excellent in quali- 





ty and so full in quantity that it is said any 
barrel of flour that bore the brand of ‘‘ George 
Washington, Mount Vernon,” was exempted 
from the customary inspection in the latter 
ports. Washington was a fisherman, also, for 
gain, and every year many barrels marked with 
his brand, and fiiled with shad or herring, were 
shipped from this spot for foreign ports. From 
this landing-place there is a fine view of the Po- 
tomac and the Maryland shore opposite. 

We had observed a young man walking nerv- 
ously about the boat, distributing small handbil!s 
among the passengers, bearing at the head, in 
large letters, the striking injunction : 

“te HAVE YOUR LIKENESS TAKEN AT THE 
TOMB OF THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY” 
To this was added : 

“Visitors to this consecrated spot are informed that 
they can have their likenesses taken in a beautiful and 
durable manner, with the Tomb of Washington for a back- 
ground, and delivered them on the return trip of this 
boat, for the same price that a likeness without the tomb 
would cost. Hundreds of visitors have been delighted 
with these Gems of Art during the last year, and not a 
single one has expressed the least diszatisfaction.” 

The distributor was earliest in leaving the 
boat; and with a tin box filled with the imple- 
ments of his calling, he led the way up the dell 
by a dilapidated plank walk that lay along the 
margin of a choked brook. He far outstripped 
his fellow-passengers in the ascent, for the hope 
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RUINS OF THE OLD FAMILY VAULT, MOUNT VEENON. 


of winning dollars at the end of the race gave | who sold doves” were overturned, and I wished 
wings to his feet. When near the brow of the | for the authority to purge this spot of all wor- 
wooded slope we caught glimpses through the | shipers of Mammon. I could not even forgive 
shrubbery of a small white building. We found | the proprietor of Mount Vernon, whose good- 
it to be a rough board shanty, bedaubed with | nature permitted this desecration. 

lime, and standing within a few yards of that} The new tomb of Washington is in a secluded 
once consecrated, but now desecrated, spot where | hollow at the upper entrance to the deep-wooded 
repose the remains of the great Hero and Sage. | | dell, along the margin of which lies the pathway 
It had been erected for the accommodation of | ‘from the river. The spacious vault is built of 
the daguerreotypist ; and there, with a large pla- | | brick, with an arched roof. It is entirely over- 
card hanging upon the outside calling attention | | grown with shrubbery, brambles, and vines, which 
to his craft, he stood ready to ply the implements | give it an antiquated appearance. Its iron door 
of his profession. Oh, how every sentiment of | opens into a vestibule, also built of brick, in 
respect and reverence for the illustrious dead— | which, seen through a picketed iron gate, stand 
every emotion born of a true American spirit— | two marble sarcophagi, containing respectively 
rose up in severe rebuke of this disgraceful traf- | the remains of Washington and his wife. Over 
fic in the vestibule of that temple wherein the | the vault door, upon a stone panel, are cut the 
good and true of all nations would delight to| words: ‘‘I aM THE RESURRECTION AND THE 
pour their orisons! I thought of a scene in old | LIFE; HE THAT BELIEVETH IN ME, THOUGH HE 
Jerusalem, when, in another temple, the tables | wERE DEAD, YET SHALL HE tive!” ‘The ves- 
of the ‘‘ money changers and the seats of those | tibule is twelve feet in height. The gateway is 
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flanked by brick pilasters, surmounted by a stone 
coping, which covers a Gothic arch. Over this 
arch is a white marble tablet inscribed: ‘* WiTH- 
IN THIS INCLOSURE REST THE REMAINS OF GEN- 
ERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

The marble coffins in the vestibule were made 
and presented by John Struthers, of Philadel- 
phia. That of Mrs. Washington is perfectly 
plain, with a simple inscription. The other is 
plain, except the lid, on which is represented, in 
relief, the American shield suspended over the 
flag of the Union. The latter is hung in fes- 
toons; and the whole is surmounted, as a sort 
of crest, by an eagle with open wings perched 
apon the superior bar of the shield. Each cof- 
fin consists of an excavation from a solid block 
of Pennsylvania marble. 

This vault and inclosure were erected many 
years ago, in pursuance of instructions given in 
the following clause in Washington’s will: ‘* The 
family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, 
and being improperly situated besides, I desire 
that a new one, of brick, and upon a larger scale, 
may be built at the foot of what is called the 
Vineyard Inclosure, on the ground which is 
marked out, in which my remains, and those of 
my deceased relatives (now in the old vault), 
and such others of my family as may choose to 
be entombed there, may be deposited.” 

The old vault referred to was upon the brow 
of a declivity, in full view of the river, about 
three hundred yards south of the mansion, on 
the left of the present pathway from the tomb to 
the summer-house on the edge of the lawn. It 
is now an utter ruin. The door-way is gone, and 
the cavity is partly filled with rubbish. There- 
in the remains of Washington lay undisturbed 
for thirty years, when an attempt was made by 


some Vandal to carry them away. The inse-| 





cure old vault was entered, and a skull and some 
bones were taken; but these comprised no part 
of the remains of the illustrious dead. The rob- 
ber was detected, and the bones were recovered. 
The new vault was then immediately built, and 
all the family remains were placed in it. Mr. 
William Strickland, of Philadelphia, who de- 
signed the composition on the lid of Washing- 
ton’s coffin, and accompanied Mr. Struthers when 
the remains of the patriot were placed in it, in 
1837, has left a most interesting account of that 
event. On entering the vault they found every 
thing in confusion. Decayed fragments of cof- 
fins were scattered about, and bones of various 
parts of the human body were seen promiscuous- 
ly thrown together. The decayed wood was 
dripping with moisture. ‘‘ The slimy snail glis- 
tened in the light of the door-opening. The 
brown centipede was disturbed by the admission 
of fresh air, and the mouldy cases of the dead 
gave a pungent and unwholesome odor.” The 
coffins of Washington and his lady were in the 
deepest recess of the vault. They were of lead, 
inclosed in wooden cases. "When the sarcopha- 
gus arrived the coffin of the chief was brought 
forth. The vault was first entered by Mr. Strick- 
land, accompanied by Major Lewis (the last sur- 
vivor of the first execu- 
tors of the will of Wash- 
ington) and his son.— 
When the decayed wood- 
en case was removed the 
leaden lid was perceived 
to be sunken and frac- 
tured. In the bottom 
of the wooden case was 
found the silver coffin- 
plate, in the form of a shield, which was placed 
upon the leaden coffin when Washington was 
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THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


first entombed. ‘‘ At the request of Major 
Lewis,” says Mr. S., ‘‘ the fractured part of the 
lid was turned over on the lower part, exposing 
to view a head and breast of large dimensions, 
which appeared, by the dim light of the candles, 
to have suffered but little from the effects of 
time. The eye-sockets were large and deep, 
and the breadth across the temples, together with 
the forehead, appeared of unusual size. There 
was no appearance of grave-clothes; the chest 
was broad, the color was dark, and had the ap- 
pearance of dried flesh and skin adhering closely 
to the bones. We saw no hair, nor was there 
any offensive odor from the body; but we ob- 
served, when the coffin had been removed to the 
outside of the vault, the dripping down of a yel- 
low liquid, which stained the marble of the sar- 
cophagus. A hand was laid upon the head and 
instantly removed; the leaden lid was restored 
to its place; the body, raised by six men, was 
carried and laid in the marble coffin, and the 
ponderous cover being put on and set in cement, 
it was sealed from our sight on Saturday the 7th 
day of October, 1837. . . . The relatives who 
were present, consisting of Major Lewis, Loren- 
zo Lewis, John Augustine Washington, George 





Washington, the Rev. Mr. Johnson and Iady, 
and Mrs. Jane Washington, then retired to the 
mansion.” 

On the east side of the tomb, beneath neat mar- 
ble monuments, lie the remains of Mrs. Eleanor 
Parke Lewis and her daughter, Mrs. M. E. Con- 
rad. The former was the grand-daughter of Mrs. 
Washington, and adopted daughter of the Gen- 
eral. In front of the tomb are two stately obe- 
lisks of marble. ‘The one on the right com- 
memorates the eminent Judge Bushrod Wash- 
ington, nephew of the General, who inherited 
Mount Vernon; theone on the left, John Augus- 
tine Washington, a nephew of the Judge, and fa- 
ther of the present proprietor of the estate. These 
are all the family monuments that stand by the 
tomb of the Patriot. 

From the tomb we made our way to the lawn 
in front of the mansion by a dilapidated plank 
walk that skirted the brow of a very steep hill. 
I stopped and sketched the ruins of the old vault 
on the way, and went down a winding path to 
a cold spring, from whose clear fountain Wash- 
ington, no doubt, had often drank. From the 
spring a path much obstructed by shrubbery leads 
to the deer-park, a pretty opening between the 
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MOUNT VERNON—WEST FEONT, 


base of the wooded declivity and the river, where 
Washington kept several tame deer for his pleas- 
ure. 

By a flight of rough steps, where we met a 
well-dressed and intelligent little colored boy 
with canes cut from the forests on Mount Ver- 
non for sale, we ascended to the lawn at a cor- 
ner of a noble summer-house, which is so fallen 
into decay on one side that it is dangerous to at- 
tempt to enter it. Under this summer-house is 
a deep, dry well, used before ice-houses were 
known as a cool place for meat, butter, ete. The 
wall is broken away, and the visitor can peer into 
its depths without difficulty. 

We rested a while in the cool shadow of a large 
holly-tree, and then went to the mansion to 
meet the proprietor. We were disappointed. 
My letter informing him when he might expect 
us had not reached him, and he and his family 
were a hundred miles away. They were ex- 
pected home the next day; so we sauntered about 
the grounds and through the rooms thrown open 
to visitors during the two hours that the boat re- 
mained waiting at the wharf, and then returned 
to Alexandria. The boat stopped a short time 
at Fort Washington on the Maryland shore, to 
allow the passengers to visit that fortification 





and the grounds around it; but the pleasure of 
the visit was marred by the descent of a sudden 
but gentle shower. At three o’clock we were at 
Alexandria, where we met Mr. Washington at 
dinner, and accompanied him in his carriage to 
Mount Vernon the same evening. His family 
were detained in the country, but we enjoyed the 
hospitalities of his house with a freedom that 
made our stay there exceedingly pleasant. 

The public road between Alexandria and Mount 
Vernon—a distance of nine miles—is a very pleas- 
ant one, with cultivated fields spreading out on 
every side; but after leaving it, at a spacious 
level, upon which stand some of the grand, old 
trees of the primeval forest that cast broad shad- 
ows in Washington’s time, the road that winds 
through the wooded ravines and up the timbered 
slopes of the old Mount Vernon estate, leading 
to the mansion, was rough and gullied, for the 
rains make sad havoc with smooth paths in that 
light alluvium. 

It was just at sunset when we entered the great 
gate near the ruins of the ancient conservatory, 
and drove up the carriage-way on the west front 
of the mansion, where we were received by Na- 
than, the chief house-servant, whose polite atten- 
tions are remembered by the thousands of stran- 
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gers who visit Mount Vernon during the warm 
season. 

Host and visitors were wearied with the day’s 
journeyings, and all retired at an early hour. 
But I could not sleep. The window of my cham- 
ber looked out from beneath the great piazza upon 
the broad waters of the Potomac, and the shores 
of Maryland beyond, which lay sleeping in the 
light of the full moon. That chamber—all the 
chambers, the mansion, and the grounds—are so 
clustered with the most interesting associations, 
that thought was busy with retrospective scenes 
until after the midnight hour. The past—when 
Washington occupied this mansion after the old 
war for independence was over—presented its mar- 
velous procession of the great men who had con- 
gregated there, and the great events whose con- 
ception had taken shape beneath that roof. And 
there I lay musing and beholding, unmindful of 
the dancing light upon the river in full view from 
my pillow. 

I was out at dawn with portfolio and pencil 
in hand; and my earliest sketch was the ruins 
of the conservatory and servants’ quarters, which 
first meet the eye of the visitor approaching the 
mansion from the country. f These were built 
by Washington. 
He was fond of 
flowers and rare 
plants and shrub- 
bery, for they 
pleased his eye 
and gratified his 
taste in an un- 
common degree. 
In that conserv- 
atory he had col- 
lected many ex- 
otics, and a large 
number of these 
were yet pre- 
served with great 
care when the 








CENTURY PLANT AND 


WASHINGTON’S ICE-HOUSE. 


LEMON-TREE 


buildings were destroyed by fire on the 16th of 
December, 1835—the same day when more than 
five hundred buildings, and property valued at 
more than twenty millions of dollars, were wast- 
ed by the same element in the city of New 
York. ‘The fire originated in a defective flue 
connected with the conservatory, and that build- 
ing, and the quarters of the servants adjoining, 
were laid in ruins in the course of an hour. 
Only a few of the rare plants that belonged to 
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Washington were saved. Of these, 
a fine century plant that has never 
bloomed, a sago-tree, and a lemon- 
tree, are yet preserved in the flower 
garden to which the conservatory 
was attached. The ruins have been 
left undisturbed, and present a mel. 


choly aspect. 

(on the right of the carriage en- 
trance to the mansion is an ice. 
house, built by Washington, and 
still used: It is well preserved, and 
to the highly imaginative mind its 
form suggests the idea of a tomb 
It is affirmed that a sentimental 
young lady was once seen, with an 
embroidered kerchief pressed to her 
eyes, weeping softly at the door of 
the ice-house, under the impression 
that she was standing at the tomb 
of Washington! 

After breakfast I sketched the 
mansion from the summer-house, 
and recalled the scene of the pre- 
vious day, when visitors were stroll- 
ing over the lawn in front. Ihave 
never seen this view delineated be- 
fore. It includes a large portion 
of the lawn, which slopes to the 
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brow of the steep, wooded declivity on the river 
bank, with some of the out-buildings, and the 
sweeping arcade which connects the kitchen with 
the mansion. These out-buildings and arcade, 
and a portion of the mansion, including the piaz- 
za, were erected by Washington,\after he came 
into possession of the estate bythe will of his 
half-brother, Lawrence Washington, who inherit- 
ed it from his father. It was called the estate of 
Hunting Creek, from a fine stream and estuary 
of that name that washed its northern border. 

| Lawrence Washington was an English naval 
officer, and served under Admiral Vernon in his 
operations against the Spanish ports on the shores 
of Central American waters. Because of his 
admiration of his commander, he called this 
eminence upon his estate, whereon he built a 
modest mansion, Mount Vernon, and from that 
the whole domain received its title. Within 
that early mansion George Washington spent 
many of his youthful days; and there he formed 
that intimacy with the Fairfax family, one of 
whose fair members his brother Lawrence had 
married, which opened to him his earlier path- 
way to fame, and continued until the kindling 
of the war for independence that sundered many 
a holy tie. 

' In July, 1752, Lawrence Washington died, 
ad George, at the age of twenty, had the care 
of his estate as chief executor, his little daughter 
Jane, sole scion of his house and heart, being the 
only immediate heir. Her death left the entire 
estate to George pursuant to the provisions of her 
father’s will, and to that mansion in the spring 
of 1759, when the garlands of military fame 
were upon his brow, the future Liberator of 
America carried from the home of her widow- 
hood, near the banks of the York, his bride, the 
sweet little Martha Custis. Concerning this 
home he wrote to a friend in London, *‘ No 
estate in United America is more pleasantly 
situated. In a high and healthy country; ina 
latitude between the extremes of heat and cold; 
on one of the finest rivers in the world—a river 
well stocked with various kinds of fish at all 
seasons of the year, and in the spring with shad, 
herring, bass, carp, sturgeon, etc., in great 
abundance. The borders of the estate are washed 
by more than ten miles of tide-water; several 
valuable fisheries appertain to it;. the whole 
shore, in fact, is one entire fishery.” 

With a handsome fortune of his own, increased 
by a very large one brought by his wife, Washing- 
ton at once enlarged the mansion, erected new 
and more numerous out-houses, and improved 
and beautified the grounds. I have before me 
the original drawings made by him, to direct 
his overseer in laying out the vegetable and 
flower garden, and the spacious, level lawn west- 
ward of the mansion. A copy of this, with sec- 
tions and a fac-simile of Washington’s memoran- 
dum of the names and position of the trees to be 
planted, which he carefully noted in his drawings, 
are here given. Many of the trees thus planted 
are still flourishing; and the two gardens are 
kept in the same form as when Washington left 
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FAO-SIMILE OF WASHINGTON'S MEMORANDUM. 


way and garden, is 
the one referred to 
in Washington’s 
memorandum, of 
which a fac-simile is 
given. 

The ancient en- 
trance to Mount 
Vernon was due 
west from the man- 
sion, about a mile 
distant, and the 
pleasant road that 
passed through the 
shaded dells and 
over fine timbered 
hills, was connected 
with the carriage- 
way of the lawn. 
Now the direction 
issomewhataltered, 
and that road, neg- 
lected because lit- 
tle used, is quite im- 
passable with vehi- 
cles. We walked to 
the site of that 
old gateway toward 
noon. Recent rains 
had gullied the 
roads in several 
places, and in others 
piled heaps of peb- 
bles in it; and yet, 
with all this deso- 
lation, the scenery 
was picturesqueand 
sometimes beauti- 
ful. Itwasa warm, 
cloudless day, and 
the walk was de- 
lightful. Near the 
old highway we 
came to the remains 
ofthe porter’s lodges 
at that ancient en- 
trance. The chim- 
ney of one of them 
isentirely gone, and 
the walls of the 
other are tottling. 
They are built of 
pressed clay, sun- 
dried like the bricks 
of Egypt. Witha 
little care and ex- 
pense these may be 
restored to the con- 
dition in which they 
were left sixty years 


On returning to- 
ward the mansion 
we stopped to talk 
with an old mulat- 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE MANSION AND GROUNDS AT MOUNT VEENON. 


A. The Mansion. 
B. Oval Grass-plot. 
C. The Lawn. 
D, D. Flower-garden. 
E, E. Vegetable Garden. 
F, F. Kitchen and Laundry. 


to, who was making a plow in front of a shop | 


adjoining the ruins of the conservatory. He was 
a very intelligent man. He has lived at Mount 
Vernon over fifty-seven years, and is now in the 
seventy-second year of his age. * He was raised in 
the Washington family, and his master, Judge 


G, G. House-servants’ Quarters. 

H,H. Arcades, 

I, L Water-clozets. 

J, J. Seed-houses. 
K. Carriage-way as finally laid out. 
L. Outside Road. 


Washington, set him free at his death. West- 


: ford (his name) now owns a plantation on Little 


Hunting Creek, where his children reside, and 
there he expects to go when Mount Vernon shall 
pass out of the possession of the Washington 


‘family. Westford well knew Billy—Washing- 
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WASHINGTON'S SAGO PALM, 


ton’s favorite body-servant during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Billy was made free by Washing- 
ton’s will, with a liberal pension and a home for 
life at Mount Vernon. His means for high life 
had a bad effect upon him, and Billy became a 
bon vivant. Delirium tremens finally seized him 
with its terrors. Westford sometimes relieved 
him of the paroxysms by bleeding. One morn- 
ing, about thirty years ago, Westford was sent 
for to bleed Billy. The blood would not flow. 
Billy was dead, and the last but one of Wash- 
ington’s favorite servants passed from earth for- 
ever. The other (a woman) died at Arlington a 
few years ago, where I saw her one evening at 
family worship. 

Westford told us much of interest about Mount 
Vernon and its associations connected with his 
own experience, but I can not repeat his narra- 
tives here. We left him with an engagement to 
meet him the next morning before breakfast, for 
the purpose of delineating his likeness with a 
pencil. I found him prepared, having on a black 
satin vest, a silk cravat, and his curly gray hair 
arranged in the best manner, ‘‘ For,” he said, 
‘¢the artists make colored people look bad enough 





anyhow.” He wrote his name upon the draw- 
ing, a fac-simile of which is appended to the por- 
trait on a succeeding page. 

In the afternoon we strolled in the gardens, 
and I sketched the lemon-tree and century plant 
and the sago palm, already mentioned. The 
lemon-tree is about fifteen feet in height, and had 
about a dozen fine specimens of fruit upon it. 
It begins to show signs of decay. The Agave 
and the sago are flourishing. The latter stands 
at the junction of two avenues, fringed with box 
and tall shrubbery, in front of the ruins of the 
conservatory. At the end of each garden is a 
seed-house of octagon form, built by Washing- 
ton. These, with water-closets of similar form 
nearer the mansion, are falling into almost hope- 
less decay. 

Besides the books in the library there are but 
few things in the mansion at Mount Vernon that 
belonged to Washington. In the library is the 
original plaster-cast made from Washington’s 
living face in October, 1785, by Houdon, an 
eminent French sculptor, who was employed, 
through Mr. Jefferson (then American minister 
in Paris), by the Legislature of Virginia, to 
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SEED-HOUSE. 


make a full-length marble statue of him. That 
statue, considered the best likeness of Washing- 
ton ever made, stands in the rotunda of the cap- 
itol at Richmond. In the first volume of Jeffer- 
son’s writings there are many interesting facts 
concerning it. 





WASHINGTON’S LIQUOE-CHEST. 


Over the fire-place in the library, upon a brack- 
et, is a marble bust, cabinet size, of M. Necker, 
the eminent Minister of Finance, or Controller- 
General of France, when the French Revolution 
broke out in 1789. On the pedestal is an in- 
scription, giving the name of a West India gen- 
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tleman, who presented it to Washington. This 
room is now used as a dining-room, and in a 
closet adjoining I was shown a liquor-case, made 
of mahogany, that was used by Washington. It 
contains twelve white glass flasks, thirteen inches 
in height, and was convenient in size to be used 
when traveling. It is believed that he carried 
it with him during the campaigns of the Revo- 
lution. 

In the great passage, from which a heavy stair- 
case leads to the chambers, may be seen Wash- 
ington’s spy-glass. His pocket-telescope, that he 
used during the war, was presented to General 
Jackson while he was President of the United 
States. In a glass case firmly secured to the 
wainscot of the passage is the key of the Bastile 
—that notable state prison in Paris, which was 
pulled down by the infuriated populace in 1789, 
when the French Revolution was kindling. That 
strong prison was a royal castle, completed by 
Charles the Fifth, of France, in 1383, for the 
defense of Paris against the English. As a state 
prison, it was regarded by the populace as the 
stronghold of tyranny; and when it was demol- 
ished, its governor and other officers were be- 
headed. Lafayette was at that time Command- 
er-in-chief of the National Guards, and ordered 
and assisted in the demolition of the Bastile. 
The great iron key to its dungeons was placed 
in his hands, and in March following he sent it 
to Washington, through Thomas Paine, then in 














D fl ford 


London, with a pencil sketch repre- 
senting the destruction of the build- 
ing. These were accompanied by 
a letter, in which Lafayette said: 
‘*Give me leave, my dear General, 
to present you with a picture of the 
Bastile, just as it looked a few days 
after I ordered its demolition, with 
the main key of the fortress of des- 
potism. It is a tribute which I owe 
as a son to my adopted father—as 
an aid-de-camp to my general—as a 
missionary of liberty to its patriarch.” 


: | To this Washington replied: ‘* I have 


received your affectionate letter of the 
17th of March by one conveyance, and 
the token of the victory gained by lib- 
erty over despotism by another, for 
both which testimonials of your friend- 
ship and regard I pray you to accept 
my sincerest thanks. In this great 
subject of triumph for the New World, 


3| and for humanity in general, it will 


never be forgotten how conspicuous a 
part you bore, and how much lustre 
you reflected on a country in which 
you made the first displays of your 
character.” The drawing yet hangs 
beneath the old key, in the same rel- 
ative position in which they were left 
by Washington. 

In the great passage and the ad- 
joining rooms are a few engravings 
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PITCHER PORTRAIT OF WASHINGTON, 


that belonged to Washington. These are An- 
dromache bewailing the Death of Hector; The 
Death of Montgomery; The Death of Warren ; 
two Hunting Scenes; four Landscapes; The 
Defense of Gibraltar, four Views; Descent from 
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the Cross; and a St. 
Agnes. These are 
all more or less in- 
jured by some tiny 
destroyers that are 
daily making the 
high lights still stron- 
ger, so that all the | 
pictures now appear 
snowy. If their de- 
structive progress 
shall not be speedily 
arrested, those relics 
of the great Patriot’s 
household ornaments 
will be lost forever. 
With characteristic mod- 
esty, Washington allowed 
no picture df scenes in which 
he was a participant to 
adorn the walls of Mount 
Vernon. Some fine oil 
paintings and family por- 
traits that were there have 
been distributed among rel- 
atives; that of Lawrence 
Washington alone remains. 

The most interesting pic- 
ture of the collection at 
Mount Vernon is a finely- 
engraved, full-length por- 
trait of Louis the Sixteenth 
in his state robes, which 
was presented to Washington by 
the King. . The gilt frame that 
contains it Was made expressly 
for the occasion... At the top, 
surrounded by appropriate em- 
blems, are the royal arms of 
France, and, at the bottom, the 
arms of the Washington fam- 
ily; and in the corners are seen 
the monograms of the King 
and President—L.L. XVI., and 
G. W. 

In asmall room adjoining the 
large hall in which Washington 
entertained his friends is one of 
the celebrated ‘‘ Pitcher Por- 
traits” of the first President, in 
a deep gilt frame. These por- 
traits, copied from Stuart’s pic- 
ture and printed upon china 
pitchers, are now exceedingly 
rare. This one has been care- 
fully cut from the pitcher and 
framed ; and upon the paper that 
covers the back, some apprecia- 
ting pen, supposed to be that of 
an English gentleman, has writ- 
ten the following admirable eu- 
logium, in the epitaphic form : 

“ WASHINGTON: 
The Defender of his Country— 
the Founder of Liberty — the 
Friend of Man. History and 
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CHLIMNEY-PIECE—THE EIGHT SIDE. 


Tradition are explored in vain for a Parallel to 
his Character. In the Annals of Modern Great- 
ness he stands alone; and the noblest names of 
antiquity lose their Lustre in his Presence. Born 
the Benefactor of Mankind, He united all the 
qualities necessary to an illustrious career. Na- 


Called by his country to the defense of her Lib- 
erties, he triumphantly vindicated the rights of 
humanity, and on the Pillars of National Inde- 
pendence laid the foundation of a great Republic. 
Twice invested with supreme magistracy, by the 
unanimous voice of a free people, he surpassed 


ture made him great ; he made himself virtuous. | in the Cabinet the Glories of the Field, and vol- 








CHIMNEY-PIECE—THE CENTRE, 


untarily resigning the Sceptre and the Sword, re- 
tired to the shades of Private Life. A spectacle 
so new and sublime was contemplated with the 
profoundest admiration, and the name of Wash- 
ington, adding new lustre to humanity, resound- 
ed to the remotest regions of the earth. Mag- 
nanimous in Youth, glorious through Life, great 
in Death; his highest ambition, the Happiness 














of Mankind ; his noblest Victory, the conquest of 
himself. Bequeathing to posterity the inherit- 
ance of his fame, and building his monument in 
the hearts of his countrymen, he lived the Orna- 
ment of 18th Century, he died regretted by a 
mourning World.” 

In the same room is a mirror with a gilt frame 
of elaborate workmanship, and bearing the arms 
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of the Washington family ; and in another room, 
across the passage, is another, quite plain, with 
the same armorial bearing at the top, traced in 
gold upon a black ground. In the latter room 
was the Spanish dress-sword worn by Washing- 
ton when he was President of the United States, 
and which appears in Stuart’s full-length portrait 
of him, at that time. It has a finely gilt hilt, 
and black leather scabbard, gilt mounted. On 
one side of the blade are the words RecTe FACE 
1cE—*‘ Do what is right ;” on the other, Nemmxe 
TImEAS—“‘ Fear no man.” 

In the great hall, whose deep cornice and 
\gpacious ceiling are richly ornamented with deli- 
cate stem and leaf tracery, and other devices in 
stueco of low relief, is a superb chimney-piece, 
made of the finest Sienite and Parian marbles. 
It was manufactured in Italy, and presented to 
Washington in 1785, by Samuel Vaughan, a 
wealthy English gentleman, who was a great ad- 
mirer of the Patriot. Upon the three tablets of 
the frieze, under the mantle, are sculptured in 
very high relief, in white marble, pleasant do- 
mestic scenes in agricultural life. Copies of 
these are here printed, and perfectly interpret 
their own meaning to the reader. The immense 
grate will hold several bushels of coals. The 
hearth is of white marble inlaid with ornaments 
of polished maroon-colored tile. The whole pre- 
sents a most pleasing picture to the eye. The 
dark-blue vases upon the shelf, covered with 
paintings of flowers, and the bronze candelabra 
upon each end, were tenants of the same places 
when Washington received his guests in that 
spacious hall; and we see the fire-place and its 
ornaments as his friends saw them in the last 
century. 

The room wherein the latest scene in the event- 
ful life of Washington occurred, was the last 
subject for my pencil while at Mount Vernon. 
It was the room in which he died; the room 
wherein, on the fourteenth of December, 1799, 
was presented that sublime spectacle of the calm, 
heroic, child-like departure of the spirit of one 
of the greatest and best men the world ever saw, 
for 

“The bosom of its Father and its God.” 
Nothing remains within that hallowed chamber 
that belonged to Washington. Its architecture 
has not been changed. Empty, it presents the 
same appearance as at the time of his death. 
Two doors open from it into adjoining chambers, 
and one to a stair-case that leads to the garret. 
The whole aspect is one of extreme plainness. 
As I stood alone in that chamber, delineating its 
simple outlines, these words of Wallace came 
vividly to my memory : 


‘There is an awful stillness in the sky 
When, after wondrous deeds and light supreme, 
A star goes out in golden prophecy. 
There is an awful stillness in the world, 
When, after wondrous deeds and light supreme, 
A hero dies with all the future clear 
Before him, and his voice made jubilant 
By coming glories, and his nation hush'd 
As though they heard the farewell of a God— 
A great man is to earth as God to Heaven.” 





Thus, in a few words and with afew pictures, I 
have endeavored to give an outline portraiture of 
the Mount Vernon mansion and its surround- 
ings, as it is. Around it lie many cultivated 
acres; but upon every thing there are tokens of 
decay, which plead eloquently in the ears of the 
countrymen of Washington in behalf of the noble 
efforts now put forth by the women of the land, 
to stay the destroyer’s hand, restore Mount Ver- 
non to its ancient form, and strength, and beauty, 
and to preserve it as a legacy above price for 
generations yet to come. I know that not one 
hour is to be lost, if we would possess what the 
Father of his Country closed his eyes upon, for 
many things are ready to crumble into dust; and 
I earnestly hope that before the blossoms of this 
opening spring shall send forth their perfume 
from the garden so carefully planted by the illus- 
trious patriot, the hearts of those women who are 
working for such a noble end will be made glad 
by full success. England raised a monument 
over the amputated leg of one of her heroes; 
will not this people hasten, with the enthusiasm 
of cairn-builders, each with his or her mite, to 
testify like reverence for the home and tomb of 
one who was more than hero, more than sage— 
who was “First in War, first in Peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen ?” 





CROTON WATER AND ITS INHABIT- 
ANTS. 


‘¢'T DON’T believe a word of it.” “Perhaps 

you don’t; but it’s quite true, nevertheless.” 
‘* You be hanged, Peter; I’ve read the old story 
of the Brahmin a hundred times, and we all 
know that such stories are two-thirds nonsense. 
Dirty water has its inhabitants; but good clean 
water, Croton, for instance, is asolitude. You'll 
not convince me, except by actual demonstra- 
tion, that I drink fish at the rate of a million 
to a drop, or murder monsters by the hundred 
thousand when I take a little brandy and water.” 

“What will it take to convince you, Mr. 
Johnson? [I tell you I have seen the thing 
with my own eyes, and if you wilMbelieve your 
two organs I will find the way to make you see 
the same.” 

“ Wouldn’t believe if I saw it? Yes I would. 
But I don’t believe I can see it. Don’t think 
it can be shown.” 

“‘T’ll bet you the price of a microscope, Mr. 
Johnson. Let us go down to Pike’s and make 
the purchase. Then, if I don’t convince you, 
I'll pay for it and it’s yours, and vice versa.” 

“ Agreed, my boy. That’s fair enough.” 

And this was the way by which I came to buy 
a microscope. 

My friend Mr. Johnson, an elderly citizen 
of comfortable means, and who extracts a rea- 
sonable amount of comfort out of his means, 
occasionally drops in to pass an evening with 
me, and when he comes, our talk is apt to be 
on the Atlantic telegraph, or the last new steam- 
er, or whatsoever may be the topic of the day. 





The old gentleman is a great stickler for his 
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NACHETS MULTIPLE MICROSCOPE. 


country, America; his city, New York; its in- 
stitutions, of which he considers the Croton 
Aqueduct and the Central Park the chief glo- 
ries; and his friends, whom he praises behind 
their backs and abuses before their faces. On 
this particular evening we had talked of the 
wonders of the microscopic world, and the old 
gentleman had yielded his unqualified assent to 
every statement and proposition thatI had made. 
He had even related some extraordinary stories 
of the revelations of the microscope which sur- 
passed my own knowledge ; but when I told him 
that I had seen animalcules by thousands in 
Croton water, he started up in indignation and 
denied the statement point blank. ‘‘ No, Sir,” 
with an emphasis on the Sir which sufficiently 
expressed his determination to defend the great 
institution against any such insinuations. He 
had used Croton for fifteen years, and he es- 
chewed filters as inventions of the devil. Ac- 
cordingly he listened in impatience to my sug- 
gestions until the bet was offered, and that he 
accepted with a sly twinkle of the eye that told 
me his assurance of winning. It is sufficient 
to add that since that Mr. Johnson has paid 
for the microscope, and I think he seems to be 
getting apoplectic. His health is considerably 
shattered, and I believe it is owing to his de- 
termination never to allow a filter to be intro- 
duced into his house. The consequence is that 
he drinks no water at home, and the ultimate 
consequence of this is that he drinks a great 
deal too much claret and hock. For we have 
not yet found any animalcules in either of these 
beverages. 

We procured a microscope. It was not large, 





neither was it very expensive. We agreed that 
forty dollars was sufficient to risk on the ex- 
periment, and for this we procured an instru- 
ment that was ample for all our purposes. 

Before proceeding to the main object of this 
article, which is to afford to others some of the 
information and amusement on the subject of 
the microscope and its revelations which we 
have derived for ourselves, I can not forbear re- 
lating the first experience of my old friend in 
its use. 

We were neither of us remarkably experi- 
enced in the manipulation of the instrument, 
or in placing water on the stand in proper posi- 
tion to be examined. We had the microscope 
on the table, and the gas drop-light burning 
brightly near the reflector. Dinner had been 
removed but an hour before, and a pitcher of 
Croton, drawn without filtering, stood on the 
table. We had filled the small glass box once 
and again, an‘ examined it, but there was no- 
thing visible except the sparkle of the light 
through its clear crystal, and the old gentleman 
was chuckling with the utmost glee over my 
failure. 

**Let me look again, Peter,” said he, at 
length; **I want to see that element in the 
microscope. Isn’t it superb?” And he fixed 
his left eye to the eye-piece, while he covered 
the other with his right hand, and I could see 
the delight of his eyes manifest on every line of 
his jocund face while he gazed in silence at the 
bright circle in the depths of the instrument. 
I think we had not gotten the focus exactly 
right for the bottom of the water, and his eye 
pressing on the top of the instrument probably 
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FIGURE 1.—LUR&CO, THE GLUTTON. 


depressed it a little, for I saw a sudden pallor 
rush over his face even before he sprang up 
with a cry of astonishment and then sank back 
in his large chair, panting, but scarcely breath- 
ing. ; 

I fixed my eye instantly on the instrument 
and saw the object of his horror. Well he 
might be astounded, for the Zurco, or Glutton, 
as I have since learned to know him, is 
no object for the admiration of a water 
drinker. He looked like a sea-serpent, 
swelling and contracting, exhibiting his 
various colors and rings of hideous beau- 
ty, and all the while driving the water 
into his capacious mouth in what seemed 
a mill-race stream. 

* Wh—wh—what is it?” gasped my 
friend. 

**T don’t know, I’msure. One of the 
Stygian animals, I imagine, and the 
Croton must be a branch of that famous 
river. Do you think we've been drink- 
ing any like him at dinner to-day ?” 

*‘Heaven forbid! Give me some 
brandy, Peter,” and the old man bolted 
such a dose that I am sorry to say he 
could not see single, even with one eye, 
again that evening. 

The microscope of the present day is 
a great improvement on the instrument 
of a few yearsago. Few aids to science 
have been as rapidly and greatly im- 
proved as this. From the simple mag- 
nifying-glass, which was held in the 
hand, the transition to two or more, ar- 
ranged in proper order, was of course 
very easy and natural. But after the 
making of the compound microscope, 
there was found a limit to its power 
from the refraction of light, caused by 
its passage through the lenses. To over- 
come this difficulty was the great tri- 





umph of modern optical instrument 
makers, and the invention of achro- 
matic (or colorless) glasses deserves 
far higher rank than it has received in 
the eyes of the world. 

Without pausing to weary those 
readers who are familiar with the sub- 
ject, it may be not out of place to ex- 
plain very briefly the character of these 
glasses to such of our readers as have 
not had the opportunity of understand- 
ing them. 

No one who has used a magnifying- 
glass of the most common description 
can have failed to observe frequently 
on the edges of magnified objects a 
rainbow appearance of colors. This is 
the effect of the refraction of light, 
with which all are familiar, as illus- 
trated in the prism. In using a very 
high power this refraction would nat- 
urally become so great as to obscure the 
outlines of large objects, and wholly con- 
fuse and render invisible those which 
were smaller. The manufacture ofa glass which 
should not produce this effect was desirable for 
telescopic as well as microscopic purposes. The 
desired end was reached by constructing com- 
pound lenses composed of flint and crown glass- 
es ground to fit each other. The refracting 
and dispersing power of these glasses being 
unequal, the light which passes through the 


FIGURE 2.—R088'8 MICROSCOPE. 
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lens thus composed may be said to be refracted 
by the one and replaced by the other, so that it 
comes out of the lens in as perfect a combina- 
tion of colors as it entered. This is the sim- 
plest explanation that can be given without go- 
ing into mathematical and scientific details, 
which are out of place in an article of this 
kind. 

It is obvious that, in making these glasses, 
much skill is required, and a risk of breaking 
or not fitting is frequently run, which greatly 
increases the expense. It is, therefore, to these 
that the increased expense of instruments is to 
be attributed; but at the same time, it is to 
these that we owe the vast improvements and 
discoveries of modern times in the microscopic 
world. 

The invention of achromatic glasses opened, 
of course, new fields for the microscopist, and 
the addition of various hitherto unknown parts 
to the instrument followed. Thus an achro- 
matic condenser between the mirror and the 
object-stand gave new beauty to objects with 
additional force of light; and as the magnify- 
ing power was now largely increased, it of course 
became necessary to add finer adjustments to 
all parts of the instrument. Joss’s great com- 
pound microscope (Figure 2) is the result of all 
these improvements, and although it is hardly 
to be regarded as superior to all others, it is at 
least worthy notice and illustration as a mag- 
nificent specimen of a modern instrument. 

Nachet’s multiple microscope is constructed 
on similar principles, with the addition of a 
prism in the centre, which allows various eye- 
glasses to be directed toward it and fixed on 
the object, the image of which is (so to speak) 


dispersed through the various sides of the prism | 


to the various observers. A better idea of the 
practical advantages of this arrangement may 
be had from the illuotration given near the com- 
mencement of this article than any amount of 
description could afford. 

It was one of Mr. Ross’s smaller instru- 
ments that we promtred for our Cro- 
ton investigations, and with its aid we 
found wonders enough. 

It is a great error which the common 
style of exaggeration in writing on such 
subjects has brought about, and which 
great numbers of people believe, that all 
water contains animalcules, and that ev- 
ery drop of water is filled with animal 
life. 

So far is this from the truth that, in 
ordinary clear water taken from the mid- 
dle of a well or from the centre of a 
spring, there is but little chance of find- 
ing animal life; and any creature dis- 
covered by the microscope in such wa- 
ter must be regarded as an estray from 
the mossy sides of the spring, or the 
chinks of the stones, and of the bucket 
in the well. But it is equally true that 
in the moss at the sides of the clear- 
est spring myriads of animalcules live, 


feeding. 





@, a, contractile cavities; 56, 5, mouth; ¢, ¢, animals swallowed. 
dot ted lines represent the current created in the water when the animals aze 


and a drop of water scraped with the green ooze 
from the old oaken bucket overflows with animal 
organizations in the highest state of activity: and 
after a variety of practice in waters of all kinds, 
we are able to say that we have not yet found a 
half pint of fresh water in any part of the coun- 
try in which there were not more or less of the 
animalcules represented in Figure 3; and in 
most water, after standing a few days, they 
were countless. 

But of course the most crowded residences 
of the animalcule world are in standing water 
and exposed streams, on which the sun shines. 
And although Croton water is more free from 
them than a cistern of rain-water, yet it con- 
tains more than ordinary well-water by a thou- 
sand fold. There is scarcely any form of ani- 
malcule known to inhabit fresh water which 
we have not found in the Croton, with the aid 
of this small microscope. 

Having procured an instrument, as before re- 
lated, we found the necessity very soon mani- 
fest of some tools by way of assistants in exam- 
ination of ‘‘ the invisible world.” Most of these 
are sold with the instrument, so that the pur- 
chaser will procure all that he needs for ordi- 
nary purposes in the box which contains the 
microscope. The glazier will supply him with 
strips of glass cut into convenient forms for 
holding objects, and he will learn to lay two 
pieces of glass together, with a hair or a thread 
between, when he desires to examine a drop of 
water, which capillary attraction will then keep 
Stationary. Small glass tubes (such as my 
friend Johnson abuses for the purposes of sher- 
ry which he has previously spoiled with ice and 
sugar and fruit) will come into use for picking 
up drops of water, the finger pressing on one 
| end to drive out the air and draw in the water 
at the other. These and numerous inventions 
in the way of watch-glasses and vials of various 
shapes, will suggest their own uses as they did 
tous. As it is the object of this article to teach 
the curious how to use the microscope, as well 
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FIGURE 3.—ANIMALCULES 
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as to relate the results of 
our hunting expeditions 
in drops of Croton, I shall 
not further apologize for 
the method I pursue in 
relating my own progress 
from day to day in using 
the instrument. 

I have already related 
the first discovery that we 
madex The Lurco (Fig- 
ure 1) is by no means a 
rare animal in the Cro- j 
ton, and grows to a size | 
very distinctly visible to | 
the naked eye, even reach- | 
ing the length of a sixth | 
of an inch, and in ex- \ 
traordinary cases, where 
preserved for examination 
and supplied with its fa- 
vorite food, it has grown 
to exceed half an inch. 

It is at all times a fine 5.4 

specimen for microscopic en 

examination, being trans- 

lucent, and exhibiting : 

clearly the working of its _ a 
very few and simple in- 

ternal organs. Its chief 
food is an animalcule known as the Monoculus, | keenness of a New Yorker eating soft-shell 
which is a shell-fish, as we shall hereafter ex- ; crabs. 

plain. But the lurco, although a very del-| The lurco resembles a common caterpillar 
icate animal, consisting of a jelly-like sub- | in external appearance, having tufts of hair in 
stance, swallows and digests an incredible | place of legs or fins, and hairs surrounding his 
quantity of the testaceous small fry, without | voracious mouth, which he moves rapidly and 
so much as waiting to have them opened. In| fiercely. He swallows his prey alive, whatever 
point of fact, he relishes them with all the | its nature, and being transparent, the micro- 
scope reveals the imprison- 
ed wretches in one or more 
of his many stomachs, mak- 
ing vain efforts to escape 
from the throat, down 
which new victims come 
rapidly. The animal has 
several stomachs, a ring 
of muscle separating each 
from the next. At times, 
as he grows old, his color 
changes, and a rich brown 
tint variegates his accus- 
tomed pure white. 

Even while looking at 
him a stranger dashed 
across the field of vision, 
who, when we learned how 
to catch and examine him, 
proved to be one of the 
most common inhabitants 
of the Croton as it runs 
from the faucet. It was 


, the water-flea, known to 
science as the Cyclops quad- 
lt ricornis (Figure 4). This 


ieee ed animal, when full-grown, is 
FIGURE 5.—CYCLOPS MINUTUS. distinctly visible to the na- 





FIGURE 4.—CYCLOPS QUADRICORNIS. 
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ked eye, although none of his limbscan be detect-| In close connection with the cyclops we find 
ed without the aid of a glass. He inhabits ponds | in Croton water the animal before referred to 
of stagnant water, as well as clear springs, and | as the monoculus. The misnomer is apparent 
may be found in great abundance among the | on a close inspection of the insect, however, 
green slime on the surface of such fountains as| and his two eyes are remarkably beautiful. 
disgrace the parks of New York. He moves| He is now known as the Lynceus Sphericus 
with great rapidity, dashing across the field of 
the microscope so fiercely as to give but little 
opportunity for examining him when he is alive 
and in good health. It is only when expiring 
on a plate of glass from which the water is near- 
ly dried, or when judiciously caught between two 
glass plates, that he ean be examined with or- 
dinary instruments. The female carries her eggs 
about with herin two large sacks, one on each side 
of the tail, looking like bunches of grapes. The 
body of the cyclops is protected by a scaly arm- 
er, the scales moving freely both forward and to 
the sides. ‘The name of the animal is derived 
from its single eye, usually of a crimson color, 
and exceedingly beautiful. The whole appear- 
ance of the cyclops, when examined with the | (Figure 6). This animal is incased in a shell, 
eye of a person alive to the beauties of nature, | which appears to opeh like an ordinary bivalve, 
is graceful and most truly beautiful. The | but in fact the shell is one, and the back so thin 
rapid motion of its feet or arms produces a/| as to allow a spring sufficient to open it. The 
whirlpool in the water near its mouth, and | animal, armed with feelers, a sharp beak, an- 
brings minuter animals within reach to become | tenn, and feet or arms, opens his shell, and 
its food. These animals are found with ease; proceeds, as the cyclops has been described, to 
and in warm weather, by reversing the filter for | create a whirlpool, one edge of which is within 
a single instant and collecting the flow in a | his open shell, into which the smaller animal- 
glass, more or less of them may be caught in| cules are swept. The translucency of the lyn- 
the water. They will be recognized by their | ceus makes him a subject of great interest to 
jumping or plunging movement, which has examine, especially because of the heart-like 
given them the common name of water-fleas. | pulsations which are visible in the dark spot in 

The variety found under the general family | or near the centre of his body 
name of cyclops is quite large; and of these Another animal, resembling the lynceus in 
none are more beautiful than the Cyclops mi-| some respects, has the right to the name mo- 
autus of Miiller, of which an illustration is | noculus, for he has butone eye. He is also an 
given, from a drawing by Dr. Goring. The} inhabitant of Croton, where I have found him 
actual length of this animalcule was one 250th | at all times in the summer. 
of an inch. We found none of this variety in 
Croton until the fall weather; and then, in Oc- 
tober, we found many of them and few of the 
others. 

These animals abound in salt as well as fresh 
water, and some inhabit only the open sea. 
Thousands of them may be taken in a single 
cup of water on the shore of any inlet where 
the eel-grass, or other drift, lies thick. The 
rapidity of their increase is beyond that of al- 
most any other known animal. The progeny 
of a single female of the variety Quadricornis 
has been estimated to reach, in one year, the 
enormous number, 4,442,189,120. They feed 
upon smaller animals, and in turn are the food 
of larger. The antennz and fin-like feet with 
which they are furnished enable them to keep| One of the first experiments which I made 
up a swift whirling motion in the water, which | with New York water was in an evening when 
brings their prey into the vortex and within | some friends were in the house, who were near- 
their reach. The feeding process is easily | ly as skeptical as had been Mr. Johnson. I 
studied, since they do not interrupt it when| went out to the fountain in Washington Pa- 
placed on the stand of the microscope, unless | rade Ground, carrying a small open-mouthed 
their quarters are too confined. Frequently, in| vial. It was a summer evening, and there was 
clear water, will be found drifting the translu- | something of a crowd around the fountain. A 
cent shells of these beautiful creatures, from | policeman overhauled me as I was stepping over 
which the animal has disappeared. the chain, but I persevered and dipped my vial 





FIGURE 6.—MONOCULTUS, OR LYNCEUS SPHERICTS. 








FIGURE 7.—THE SATYE. 
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of water at the edge of the fountain, scraping 
it along the stones, by way of catching any stray 
animals that might loiter thereabouts. 

“What are yodoin’ there? Be out o’ that!” 
exclaimed Charlie, who by this time had run 
around to my side of the fountain. 

“It’s catching animalcules I am,” said I, 
with just enough of the brogue to win his affec- 
tion. 

‘* And what’s thim ? 
fishin’ in the fountains.” 

‘* Bless yer sowl, these arn’t fish; they’s lit- 
tle animals as lives in the water, and you can’t 
see them. There’s as many as forty thousand 
iv them in this bit of a vial now.” 

**Holy Vargin! Why, I was just now a- 
drinkin’ as much of it out of the fountain; and 
do you mane to say I drinked forty thousand 
of them alimankles? What’s a man to do, 
anyhow ?” 

‘Let ’em alone and they won’t do you any 
harm; but if you take any whisky or liquor 
it'll disturb ’em in your stomach, and there'll 
be a divil of a row there.” 

** And how long first ?” 

** Maybe a couple of days or so; but ef I was 
you I wouldn’t drink any thing for a week at 
the least, barrin’ it was a little weak tay.” 

‘* Saint Patrick and all the saints! and this 


There’s a law agin 


limbs of which most animalcules are possessed, 
and which are their means of motion and loco- 
motion. The name is from the Latin cilium, 
an eyelash, and the eyelashes are accurate re- 
semblances of the cilia of most animalcules. 
The size of the monad, when full grown, is 
one 24,000th of an inch in diameter. They 
have been found of twice this size, in rare in- 
stances, that is, one 12,000th of an inch long. 
The number of these minute animals in a single 
drop of water may well be pronounced incalen- 
lable. No phrases that have been used by the 
most enthusiastic writers who have described 
the vast population of the animalcule world can 
convey any approximate idea of the numbers 
of these hosts. If the reader will with pencil 
and paper make the calculation for himself, he 
will find that in the space occupied by a drop 
of water, one-tenth of an inch in diameter, there 
is ample room for more than seventeen hun- 
dred millions of the monads to live and rove at 
will. Adrop one-fourth of an inch in diameter 
would accommodate a population equivalent to 
the whole number of the human race on the 
face of the globe, and give them, perhaps, as 
much comparative space unoccupied as is now 
found on the earth’s surface! To this we may 
add that many drops of water are as thickly 
populated as this. The thin oily scum on the 





hot weather too! Blessed be Ireland where 
there ain’t nothin’ of the sort at all, at all, and 
where the whisky’s as good as the water, and | 
the water’s as good as the whisky.” 

By this time I was at the gate and we sepa- 
rated. I saw in the police returns of the next 
day that one of the fifteenth ward policemen 
was found drunk on his beat, and I had reason 
to fear that my frien1 had preferred to drown 
the animalcules and his anxiety together. 

Let us note in passing that the word animal- 
eule is an English word, and the plural is ani- 
malcules, the cules being pronounced as one 
syllable. Occasionally the Latin word anima/- 
cula, and its plural animalcule, are used, but | 
the English form is preferable. This explana- | 
tion may relieve some doubts. 

Returning with my fountain water I placed | 
a drop of it between two plates of glass, and | 
found it teeming with animal life. My own 
surprise was as great as that of my friends, 
Hundreds, not to say thousands, of little round 
drops of light seemed rushing hither and thither, 
while occasionally a well-defined animal, appar- 
ently half an inch in length, would dash across 
the field of vision. 


Upon subjecting the same water to a higher | 


power, equivalent to a magnifying of nearly | 
four hundred diameters, or one hundred and | 
sixty thousand surfaces, the small drops of light 
were resolved into forms of life, and we saw the 
minutest animal known to human investiga- | 
tions. This is the Twilight Monad. Its appear- 
ance is not unlike the polliwog in shape, being | 
a round body with a single projection at the | 
side or mouth, known as a cilium. 
are the hair-like arms, feet, fins, legs, or other 


The cilia | 


surface of the fountain, which shines with rain- 
| bow tints in the sunlight, is in fact a layer of 
| millions of millions of these tiny creatures. 
I placed some clear water ‘of the Croton 
which had been boiled, in a clean vial, and 
broke into it a few stems of the broom from 
a clothes’ wisp. In four days the vial was 
crowded with monads in numbers that surpassed 
estimate, but of which it is safe to say that the 
two-ounce vial contained more than the entire 
number of the human race that have liyed on 
the earth from the days of Adam to the present 
|time. As to their origin, whence they were 
| produced, a question on which infidels have 
poreeces much false reasoning, and much talk 
about original life, spontaneous production, and 
| similar ideas, it is not my purpose here to write. 
| It is enough, once for all, to say that it is very 
| easy to imagine the eggs or larve of animalcules 
| as transferred in the sap of plants through whose 
| minutest channels they would be carried as men 
floating in the Amazon, than it is to imagine 
| or account for life without cause or parentage. 
Doubtless the eggs of animalcules are thus con- 
veyed through all vegetable and animal juices, 
|and remain for years or centuries unaffected 
| until the circumstances which God orders bring 
| them into life for His purposes. 

The reader wishes to know how these ani- 
mals are measured, and he doubts the possi- 
| bility of determining a size so small as the one 
24,000th of an inch. Before speaking of other 
Croton residents it may be well to pause here 
and explain the micrometers which are in use 
| by microscopists. 

Lewenhoeck, an early observer, used a system 
‘of comparison. He gathered grains of sand 


| 
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Another plan, which is perfectly 
accurate, is illustrated in Figure 9. 
A spider’s web, aa, 66, or filament 
of Dr. Woolaston’s wire, is drawn 
across the field of vision, and made 
firm, so that in looking at the object 
the eye shall see the black line of 
the web or wire also crossing the 
field. The stage of the microscope 
moves with a micrometer head-screw, 
Figure 10, which the reader, of 
course, understands. If the thread 
of the screw be one 100th of an inch, 





FIGURE 8.—MIOROMETER SCALE. FIGURE 10.—MICROMETER HEAD SCREW. 


which, when subjected to microscopic examina- | a single turn of the head will advance the stage 
tion, were of the same size, and he arranged | that distance, and a tenth of a turn will ad- 
these against each other in a row till he found | vance it the one 1000th of an inch. It is very 
how many made a quarter of an inch. If a easily seen, therefore, that by turning the screw 
hundred, then one of them was one 400th of an | until the animalcule, or object under examina- 
inch in diameter, and he placed one in his field | tion, shall be moved from head to tail or side to 
of vision by the side of an object and guessed | side across the web, or across one side of the 
at its size by comparison. web, its exact size will be determined. This 
This method was, of course, but an approxi- | arrangement is sometimes made in the French 
mation to correct measurement. The gradu-| instruments so that at each 100th of a turn of 
ally increasing demands of science have made | the screw a sharp click is audible, and the ob- 
an accurate system necessary, and this has been | server, with eye fixed on the instrument and 
reached by modern art. band on the head of the screw, counts the clicks 
By a fine adjustment of a diamond, guided | until he has measured the length of the object. 
by micrometer screws, lines are drawn on glass} The principle on which the glass scales be-~ 
plates with astonishing minuteness. So com-| fore mentioned are engraved is similar to this. 
plete is this art in its results that plates are | The glass is placed in an instrument where it is 
now made on which parallel lines are drawn) firmly held. A diamond is suspended over it 
one 25,000th of an inch apart. These plates, by the firm machinery, and the glass moves 
are in common use with the lines at this dis- | under the diamond so as to receive the line on 
tance apart. The objects when viewed over! its surface. By a micrometer screw the glass 
such plates present the appearance indicated in | is then advanced one 1000th, or one 10,000th, 
Figure 8. or any other portion of an inch, the diamond 
An objection to them is found in the fact that | descends, and the glass moves to receive a sec- 
the glass on which the lines are drawn must | ond line. 
necessarily be out of focus when the object to 
be examined lies on or under it. 





FIGURE 11.—NOBERT'S GLASS (REAL SIZE). 


| An illustration of the minuteness of this 
| work was given by Mr. Nobert, a Prussian art- 
ist, at the World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 
This consisted of ten bands of parallel lines, 
each band consisting of a large number of lines, 
drawn across a plate of glass. The figure here- 
with given represents the real size of the strip 
of glass, and the black line across it includes 
PIGURE 9.—A MICROMETEE.. | the ten bands, which, to the naked eye, appear 
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FIGURE 12.—NOBERT 8 GLASS (MAGNIFIED VIEW OF THE LINE). 


like one line. But these ten bands contain 
parallel lines with different spaces between. 
The appearance of the black line in the small 
figure when seen in the microscope is repre- 
sented in the above illustration (Figure 12). 
The reader will bear in mind that this mag- 
nified view is not the whole white space in the 
real size, but only a spot in the centre, of the 
width of the black line, and no more. In other 
words, the ten ribbons in the large 
view are the black line in the real 
size view. 

Now the spaces between these 
lines are as follows: In the upper 
band, A, there are 43 lines, of 
which there would be 11,265 in an 


> 
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FIGURE 13.—A GLASS PLATE. 
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inch, while in the lowest, or K, there are 128 
lines, of which there would be 49,910 to the 
inch. The following list shows the number of 
lines to the inch in each of these bands: 


* 88,613 
49,910 
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FIGURE 14.—WRITTEN IN LETTER ©, FIGURE 13. 
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The practical value of a 
plate of this kind is as a 
test of the magnifying pow- 
er of lenses. Thus, a lens 
which will separate the lines 
in the band A, while it 
leaves each of the other 
bands one line, is less pow- 
erful than one which will 
make the lines visible in B, 


f 
|r /most gracious Majesty ‘ee 
or so on with reference to z ‘ 
each series of lines. 


i) 
While on this subject we ws, Hel QUEEN VICTORIA 
may add a still more aston- we 
ishing illustration of the | 7.’ 3 UT: : E 
skill of modern artists, aid- (os \and His Royal Highness [= aN 
ed by the microscope. Fig- ' ea ss eX 

ure 13 represents a plate, EZ 

on which the spaces A, B, \\ 2 
C, D, are severally in di- a 
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ameter the 6th, 12th, 30th, 
and 70th of an inch. Wr. : 10cadston 
M. Froment, of Paris, rilten on oo Pw 
wrote for Dr. Lardner in Rs of the grea“ Cxhclition 
less than five minutes, in a tom lay, 
circle the 40th of an inch ie by Rr ent, “ Janis 
in diameter, less than the a 185 
size of the space C, a sen- eas 
tence which, when magni- FIGURE 15.—ENGRAVED IN LETTER ©, FIGURE 13. 


fied 120 times in length and of course the came | These poor little wretches seem created for 
in breadth, or 14,400 times in its surface dimen- | the food of the larger animals. The monocu- 
sions, presented the appearance given in the) lus devours them by thousands. The cyclops 
last illustration, Figure 14. And M. Froment! makes destructive work in their ranks, and thus 
exhibited at the World’s Fair, in 1851, the fig- | the business of the strong preying on the weak 
ures and drawings shown in the illustration, lis carried down tothe minutest orders. Monads 
Figure 15, engraved in the space of one 30th! feed monoculi, and monoculi in turn fill the 
of an inch, just equal to the spot at C, in Fig-| maw of the lurco. The lurco is seized by the 


ure 13. minnow or the young trout, and the pickerel 
We may now return to our ‘‘ muttons”—to | devours the trout to fatten himself for man, the 
wit, our Croton acquaintances, the monads. _| lord of creation. 


But the vial of Croton from the 
Washington Parade Ground fount- 
ain was by no means destitute of 
other specimens of the animalcule 
tribe. In fact, a portion of it be- 
came a mass of them after stand- 
ing a few minutes. This was the 
sediment which accumulated in the 
bottom of the vial, and which I 
lifted by putting a glass tube down 
into the vial, with a finger pressed 
on the top, and removing the finger 
when the end of the tube rested on 
the bottom of the glass. The wa- 
ter thus obtained in the tube, lift- 
ed out and transferred to the space 
between two plates of glass separa- 
ted at the edges by a piece of paper, 
was the habitation of thousands 
of animaleules. The illustration 
which is given of Thames water 
(Figure 16) during the last sum- 
mer’s hot weather answers for an 
accurate illustration of Croton in 
the Parade Ground fountain. Ev- 
FIGURE 16.—THAMES RIVER WATER, LAST SUMMER. ery one of these animals was here, 
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FIGURE 17.—METAMORPHOSIS OF VORTICELLA. 

A, Pull-grown and surrounded by a case made of its own gelatine; 

separated from its stalk; C, D, more advanced; E, burst open and 
ments; a, 5, ¢, as in A. 


4, circlet of cilia; 4, nucleus; ¢, contractile vesicle; B, the same 
ig & mass g spores; F, G, H, further develop 





in a high state of activity. But not these] solved this apparent wheel into a great number 
alone. Other varieties without number abound- | of cilia, arranged in circles, and which moved 
ing in the water made it appear like a living | in succession with great rapidity, so as to cause 
mass. the apparent circular motion. 

The vorticella (Figure 17) in all his meta-| The object of these cilia is, as we have de- 
morphoses, the trichoda lynceus (Figure 18), | scribed in other cases, to cause a flow of the 
changing his shape from day to day—these and | water into the animal’s mouth, and this brings 
countless other varieties, which we have no| with it the food on which he preys. A large 
space to describe, abound in the water we drink, portion of the animalcule world get their living 
and are swallowed by millions in New York | in this same manner. 
throats. Hitherto we have not found in the Croton 

Several varieties are found of the rotifer—most | many specimens of the Rotifer rulgaris (Figure 
beautiful, and perhaps the most interesting of the | 19), but enough to be assured of their residence 
animalcules. These animals derive their name | in its waters, and of the probability that, under 
from the appearance of one or more wheels re- 
volving rapidly on their heads. Fora long time 
they were supposed to have appendages which 
actually performed revolutions at incredible 
speed; and it was a subject of wonder to stu- 
dents of natural history that such a part of the 
body of an animal could have any connection, 
by nerves or otherwise, with other portions of 
the same animal. 

Increased power and achromatic glasses re- 








FIGURE 18.—METAMORPHOSFS OF THE TRICHODA LYNCETUS 
OF MULLER. 


FIGURE 19.—COMMON ROTIFER. 


A, Rotifer with wheels drawn in; B, with wheels ex- 
A, Larva; B, same after swallowing one of his own kind, shown at M, C, panded; a, mouth; 5. eyes; ¢, wheels; d, 


, proboseis; +, 
full-grown ; D, process of increase by fissure; E, one-half after fissure . F, jaws and teeth; f, alimentary canal; g, glandular mass 
the same become spherical and motionless ; G, appearance after fifteen cays ; inclosing it; 4, longitadinal museles; ¢, ¢, tabes of water 
H, still later; the others are developments of the same animaleule. —vascular system ; £, young animal ; J, cloaca. 
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FIGURE 20.—CROWN WHEEL ROTIFER. 


favorable circumstances, he may be found in 
vast quantities. It is probable that, in the 
large reservoirs, where the water is exposed to 
the sunshine, this variety will be found abund- 
ant. We have found single specimens, and 
sometimes two or three, in a drop of water. 
The rotifer vulgaris is a translucent, almost 
transparent animal, who may be described as 
the type of the entire class. The illustration 
gives an idea of the animal when extended to 
his full length. In a quiet or torpid state he 
shuts himself up like a telescope, and 
appears like a small ball. His tail is 
composed of three joints, apparently 
sliding over each other, and each is 
forked at the end like the tail of a fish. 
The head, or the end which answers to 
the head, is also capable of being drawn 
within the covering of the neck or body, 
and when projected is at first a conical- 
shaped object, which suddenly develops 
the two circles of cilia, one on each side, 
which commence a rapid motion, giving 
to the inexperienced eye all the appear- 
ance of two coach wheels in revolution. 
The animal usually attaches itself by 
the tail to some stationary object, or to 
something heavier than himself. To 
find this place he moves along from 
point to point by a progression like that 
of the worm known as the inch worm 


or the measuring worm, to which superstition, in 
some places, assigns the business of measuring 
the length of one’s coffin around one’s hat. No 
such superstition could be connected with our 
beautiful friends the rotifers, who might meas- 
ure their lengths during their entire lives and 
yet not reach the breadth of a coffin head. At 
the same time they do sometimes cast loose 
and move with incredible velocity, as do most 
of the animalcules; and it is probable that the 
smaller the animal the swifter his relative mo- 
tion. The monads and other animals of the 
smallest kind move with a speed which is light- 
ning-like in proportion to their own size, so 








FIGURE 21.—BELL-SHAPED ANIMALCULE, OR VORTICELLA 
NEBULIFERA. 
A, ordinary form; B, spiral stalk contracted; C, bell closed; D. 
. F, increase by division. 
that they pass through space several hundred 
times their own length within a fraction of a 
second of time. 
The crown wheel rotifer, Figure 20 (Stepha- 
noceros Eichornii), we have not yet found in Cro- 








FIGURE 22.—No+EUS QUADRICORNIS. 
A. Doreal view. B. Side view. 
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of leaves and stems, are often covered with masses of them. 
They are, in appearance, little bells, or, more exactly, globes for 
solar lamps or gas, nearly perfect globes, with an opening at the 
end surrounded with cilia. They are attached to long, slender, 
hair-like stems, which possess the capability of sudden contrac- 
tion into spiral coils. The animal, on touching any foreign sub- 
stance with his cilia which injures or disturbs him, suddenly flies 
back, drawn by this spiral contraction, and closes his mouth. 
But only for an instant, when he again resumes his search for 
food. The exquisite beauty of these animalcules is not to be 
described or illustrated. They vary from one 300th to one 600th 
of an inch in diameter. 

Not unlike them is the tree animalcule, which is usually found 
in dense clusters, attached to one spiral muscle, which is also 
capable of great expansion and contraction. All these are abund- 
ant in Croton. 

Eel-shaped animalcules are very numerous. Some of them 
find their life in active motion, while others lie nearly torpid, or 
move but slowly. ‘The former move with indescribable contor- 
tions, tying themselves in knots, jerking head and tail like whips, 

“rolling as if in convulsions, constantly acting as if they suffered 
the agony of damned souls. It is too painful for ordinary nerves 
to watch these exhibitions, which, nevertheless, examination has 


































FIGURE 23.—A ROTIFE2. 


ton, though he probably exists 
there. He may be mentioned, 
in passing, as one of the most 
beautiful varieties. 

The bell-shaped, Figure 21, 
the trumpet-shaped, and others 
which by some are not classed as 
rotifers, abound in the New York 
water; and in some days the 
queer-looking Noteus quadricor- 
nis, Figure 22, who folds his tail 
over on his back and shuts it up 
like the blade of a jack-knife, is 
seen roving swiftly in pursuit of 
his prey. 


Exquisite groups of the roti- 


fers, of the form represented in 
Figure 23, are frequently found, 
lying apparently fastened by their 
tails to a common centre. In 
one instance we counted twenty- 
six radiating from a common 
point, all working fiercely with 
their cilia, so that the surround- 
ing water resembled the whirl- 
pool of Niagara, in which timber 
and drift-wood of all kinds floated 
and was thrown hither and thith- 
er. The description is no exag- 
geration, as the microscopist well 
knows. 

One of the most beautiful and 
interesting specimens that we have 
found is the bell-shaped animal- 
cule (Figure 21). He is some- 
times seen alone and adrift, but 
more frequently in groups of from 
half a dozen tothousands. Small 
pieces of half-decayed wood, bits 


shown to be only the ordinary life of the animal. If one should 
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FIGURE 24.—THE WATER-BEETLE. 
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mense numbers of these ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Johnson had become tol- 
erably accustomed to the animal- 
cules before many weeks, and I 
do not know that he would not 
have taken to his Croton, with 
all his ancient gusto, but for a 
discovery made on a certain even- 
ing which shocked him beyond 
all he had before seen. 

He was examining a small 
glass box of water in which there 
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Ree were an unusually large number 
MSs ; 
Wears of the monoculi (lynceus), when, 


fy: as he expressed it, a monster 


suddenly advanced his head into 
the microscopic field and ‘‘ before } 
my very eyes, Sir, he seized the 
monoculus I was examining, and 
with an apparatus of pincers and 
jaws and piercers and tweezers, 





FIGURE 25.—ENGLISH CISTERN WATE2. 


imagine a man who, during his entire 
4 existence, was occupied in going through 
i the most rapid contortions of the gym- 
nast, nor resting one instant, day or 
night, standing on his head, doubling 
himself into all sorts of knots, jerking 
with St. Vitus’s dance and all the dis- 
eases that produce muscular motions, 
he may have an idea of the life of these 
animals. They are colorless, translu- 
cent, and jelly-like. The larger ones 
have color, and occasionally their stom- 
achs and internal organization are visi- 
ble in large specimens. A vial of Cro- 
ton in which a few particles of bread 
were crumbled showed, in four days, im- 


FIGURE 27.—FOSsIL PLANTS AND ANIMALS, IN 
ENGLISH CHALES. 


such as I never before saw or dreamed 
of, he immolated the poor devil before 
my very eyes!” 

Well might Mr. Johnson be over- 
come. The water-beetle, Figure 24, is 
: notrifier. It is more ferocious than the 
tiger, and armed with more deadly 
weapons than any known animal. His 
method of attack is fierce, and results 
usually in triumph even over larger and 
stronger animals. He seizes the mo- 
noculus, pierces him in several places, 
and then sucks the juices from his 
body. Others he destroys by violent 
attacks. 

Most of the animalcules that we have 
represented are ixhabitants of fresh 


FIGURE 26.—FOSSIL PLANTS AND ANIMALS, IX ENGLISH cats. Water all the world over. The eye 
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FIGURE 28.—PEDIASTRUM. 


readily sees in the animals shown in Figure 25 
—which is a representation of English cistern 
water, taken last summer near London—many 
of the near relatives of our American species. 
Nor is it only in modern times that we find 
them. The ancient rocks, the relics of the for- 
mative periods, show them in fossil state, as the 
drawings which Dr. Carpenter has had made 
from English chalks, subjected to microscopic 
examination, abundantly testify (Figures 26, 
27). And we remark, in passing, that if any 
one desires to pursue this investigation, and is 
tempted by this article to read or to investigate 
for himself, he can find no work so complete for 
his aid as Blanchard and Lea’s edition of Dr. 
Carpenter’s work on the Microscope and its Rev- 
elations. The student will find in it all the di- 
rections that he needs and abundance of illus- 
tration. 





FIGURE 29.—CLOSTERIUM LUNULA. 
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What boy has not, in a hot summer day, 
entered the still aisles of an old forest and 
strolled along until he came upon a place where 
the water rests in pools and the dead leaves of 
the last autumn lie black and rotting on the 
bottom? The water is remarkably clear, but it 
is full of dead limbs and drifting leaves, long 
stems of luxuriant vegetation, grass and vine, 
while here and there, moving through its trans- 
parent depths, the boy sees the water-snake, 
the terrapin, frogs, tadpoles, and other dwell- 
ers in the forest swamp. 

Nothing in the world affords a better illustra- 
tion of the appearance of water in the field of 
the microscope. We have described a few of 





FIGUEE 50.—VOLVOX GLOBATOR, PLANT OR ANIMAL’ 


the living inhabitants which the eye detects. 
These are seen moving about among masses of 
vegetable matter, some fresh and green and 
sparkling, others old, decayed, and dead, look- 
ing like twisted branches of trees, or dead and 
decayed leaves, or sometimes like vast patches 
of bark, and trunks of saplings, and old stumps 
of forest monarchs. Turning back the filter of 
the Croton, and catching in a glass the first 
rush of the water let on, which brings with it 
the vegetable and animal collections of the 
filter, the observer will have an ample treasure 
for an evening’s or a week’s examination. Al- 
lowing the water to settle, and lifting with a 
small tube some of the sediment, the micro- 
scope will show in this wonders to which no 
illustration will do justice. Long stems of 





FIGURE 31.—VEGETABLE OB ANIMAL? 
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jointed plants, bright green, and looking like 
the ordinary reed or cane, reach across the field. 
Decayed deaves and stems and seeds of plants, 
many of which are only microscopic. plants, 
huge masses of drift-wood in heaps that go roll- 
ing and plunging along with the least motion 
of the drop of water, while among them the 
animalcules, now resembling sea-monsters, play 
in fearless sport or feed undisturbed by the com- 
motions that surround them and to which they 
seem accustomed. To the rotifer the transfer | 
of his drop of water to the glass box of the in- | 
strument is no more of a phenomenon than is | 
to a man the change of the world in its orbit! 
from hour to hour. | 

A few of these plants we illustrate from Dr. | 
Carpenter’ s drawings. The Pediastrum, Figure | 
28, is one of the lowest forms of vegetation. 
Objects which are invisible to the naked eye, 
present, under the microscope, this star-like 
appearance of beauty. The Clostcrium, Figure 
29, is one of the plants which borders closely 
on animal life. The arrows around an en- 
larged view of the end indicate the course of 
a current of water which is visible, and which is 
steady and constant as is respiration in animals. 
But the volyox, Figure 30, is more like an ani- 
mal, rolling swiftly around, seldom stationary, 
and exhibiting signs of intelligence which ren- 
der it impossible for the new observer to believe 
him, what the old microscopists have consented 
to call him, a mere vegetable; and the same re- 
mark applies to an object which is sometimes 
found in myriads in the Croton, moving slowly 
backward and forward, multiplying by division, 
as represented in Figure 31. The palmoglea 
(Figure 32), is a plant consisting of only one cell. 
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FIGURE 52.—PALMOGL@A MACROCOCCA. 


We add that Mr. Johnson’s health has been 
better during the winter months, owing to the 
fact that we found no animalcules in Croton 
in very cold weather, and the old gentleman in 





consequence punished the hock less severely. 





JOY TO THE BRIDE. 


SIMPLE thing! Two wedding cards, 
Opened most carelessly to-day, 
Told that my cousin Lillian 
Had changed to ‘“‘ Mrs. Simon Gray.” 


’Twas a great match, the gossips said ; 
And all the dear five hundred vied, 

With wedding-gifts and cheer, to bring 
Joy and good wishes to the bride. 


Joy to the bride? I flung the fair, 
Enameled falsehood far away. 

Give joy to her that she had wed 
A money-chest, like Simon Gray ? 


Joy to the bride, that life must be 
Henceforth to her a gilded lie? 

Joy, that her woman’s heart must ache 
In solitude for sympathy ? 


For what avail her broad saloons, 
Draped with their gorgeous tapestry ; 

If in the heart’s closed corridors 
Flutter the shrouds of memory ? 


And what avail the paintings rare 
That mock her from those gilded walls, 
When she can see but one sad face 
Painted on memory’s spectral halls? 


One face, forever frowning down 
The feeble falsehood, that could dare 
Turn from a heart that loved her weil 
To wed a life she could not share. 


E’en as the pictures on his walls, 

He bought her for his state and pride; 
And ostentatiously parades 

The purchase-money of his bride. 


Fair Lillian! False Lillian! 
So fervently I love you yet, 

That I could wish the present glare 
Might blind you from each dark regret, 


But that I know ’tis vain:—the heart 
Will turn and ache for sympathy ; 

Raise those blue eyes, and meet thy lord’s 
Mute look of blank stolidity. 


What priest of God gave to that man 
For thee the sacred nuptial ring? 

And placed his hand on thine, and gave 
God’s blessing to so foul a thing? 


What father, with the frosts of age 
Writing their lessons on his brow, 

Could give away a youth like thine 
To such a false, unholy vow? 


What mother—shame on womanhood, 
Made sacred by maternal cares— 

Could, with these instincts in her heart, , 
Thus cruelly devote thy years? 


Out on them all! Out on the age! 
That deifies this gilded pride 

And knows no other worth!—For one, 
I send no greetings to the bride. 
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HE two hemispheres of the earth, projected 

on a plane, appear as if a globe might have 
been split in twain and folded back, so similar 
are they in their general configuration. The 
want of more exact resemblance might readily 
be accounted for from the distortion inevitable 
in such a vast and violent rupture. Each of the 
two northern continents has a continent sus- 
pended from it, like a huge stalactite dropped 
into the southern ocean, each connected by a 
narrow ligament that seems wholly inadequate 
to the support of such a ponderous mass. South 
America and Africa, in their relative position to 
the northern continents and general configura- 
tion, match each other in a way that accident 
could not have effected; while the land in the 
Pacific, which should correspond to Australia, 
instead of being in one mass is broken up into 
innumerable islands. In both hemispheres the 
mass of land is north of the equator, while below 
the equinoctial line the earth droops to a point. 
These two narrow ligaments—the Isthmus of 
Suez and of Darien—present singular barriers to 
navigation, forcing the explorer into forbidding 
regions, and around capes wrapped in almost per- 
petual storms. The former neck of land was, 
apparently, always easy of transit, while the lat- 
ter, until recently, has been beset with great 
difficulties and dangers. 

The Isthmus of Darien (we mean by this the 
whole strip of land from Mexico to the southern 
continent) has been an object of deep interest 
from the first discovery of the Western World, 
and to-day, more than ever, is the centre of com- 
mon attraction. In fact, it seems to be the only 
apple of discord between us and the Old World, 
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and it would not be strange if it finally involved 
us in a long and wasting war. Since the ac- 
quisition of California and New Mexico the im- 
pression has become fixed in the mind of the 
American people, and is deepening every day, 
that we must have control of that Isthmus. 
Great wagon-roads, and even a railroad across 
the continent, will not answer our purpose; for 
the snow, drifting from the rugged sierras into 
the deep cafions and over the vast plains, would 
make these modes of transit very unreliable for 
nearly five months in the year. These consid- 
erations, together with the steady extension of 
our territory southward, are gradually fixing the 
belief that ‘‘ manifest destiny” points to our oc- 
cupation of the entire continent in that direc- 
tion. 

From: the first organization of our Govern- 
ment our southern boundary has been a floating 
one; and is it reasonable to suppose that now, 
when enterprise and emigration are more active 
than ever, that this territorial line is all at once 
to become stationary, and serve as a wall of iron, 
against which our increasing bands of adventur- 
ers, as well as peaceful emigrants, are to roll up 
and retire disheartened and vanquished? We 
are not speaking of the right or wrong of such a 
course, but of the certainty of our pursuing it. 
We have only to take the history of our encroach- 
ments southward for the last fifty years as a scale 
to show us where we will be fifty years hence. 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, California, and New 
Mexico are mere finger-boards to the man of re- 
flection and judgment, pointing the way we are 
going. 

But the possession of these great transit routes 
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involves the possession of the avenues leading to 
them. The road, without the gateway, is use- 
less; the control of the one involves that of the 
other; and when actual ownership of the Isth- 
mus is secured, the possession of those islands 
that would bar the entrance to it must necessa- 
rily follow. Hence, consult and negotiate as 
diplomatists will, whether good or evil will come 
of it, we are destined to have the way to our vast 
possessions on the Pacific. One transit route is 
already in use, and a second is surveyed. 

Of this Isthmus—an object of such deep inter- 
est to Columbus and his followers, and occupy- 
ing such a prominent place in the eyes of the 
civilized world at present—we design to give 
some account. It has witnessed exhibitions of 
daring, of patience, endurance, and suffering, 
that entitle it to the regard of the historian. 

Columbus, after his first discovery of the New 
World, continued to make repeated voyages, 
pushing his adventurous ships still farther west- 
ward, filled with the first grand idea—the dis- 
covery of a western route to the East Indies— 
that had sent him sailing over an unknown sea 
toward the setting sun. The fame of his discov- 
eries soon covered the sea with similar expedi- 
tions; but all were governed by personal ambi- 
tion or thirst of gold. Bastides had reached the 
farthest point west along the northern shore of 
South America, penetrating to the Gulf of Da- 
rien. But Columbus, on his fourth voyage, 
struck the eastern and southern point of the Bay 
of Honduras, and coasted along down toward the 
southern continent, carefully probing the Isth- 
mus as he went, to find some break in the barrier 
which he believed to shut out an ocean beyond. 
If he had followed the direction of an Indian, he 
would have gone northward and discovered the 
rich country of Mexico. But he cared not for 
gold and riches. Fired by a nobler ambition, 
he refused all opportunities to amass wealth, 
and intent only on girdling the world with his 
ships, felt his way on till he nearly reached the 
farthest point of Bastides’s exploration. For 
the first time he then abandoned all hopes of pen- 
etrating to the Indies in that direction, and re- 
luctantly retraced his steps. He was succeeded 
by others more rapacious of power and more 
greedy of gold. 

Columbus had left a colony, with his brother 
as Governor; but before he recommenced his 
voyage he was compelled to take them on board, 
in order to rescue them from the Indians. His 
report of the vast wealth that was buried in these 
hitherto unknown regions naturally turned the 
attention of adventurers thither. 

The first two who established colonies were 
Ojedo and Nicuessa, rivals in the enterprise. 

QOjedo, after numerous hardships and narrow 
escapes, at length despaired of reaching the river 
of Darien, and established a colony at Uraba, 
calling it St. Sebastian. Nicuessa, after under- 
going incredible trials, struck the coast farther 
up, and finally concluded to establish a colony 
at a place which he called Nombre de Dios, near- 
ly opposite the present city of Panama. 





In 1510 the Bachelor Martin Fernandez de 
Enciso set out in search of the colony founded 
by Ojedo, who had returned with his fortunes 
wrecked. Arriving at Carthagena, he found a 
brigantine containing the remnant of that colo- 
ny, which had been left in charge of one destined 
to figure largely in the future history of the 
Western World. This was no less a personage 
than Francisco Pizarro. Ojedo had given in- 
structions to the colonists to leave if they did not 
hear from him in fifty days. The time having 
expired, they prepared to depart; but the miser- 
able craft in their possession was not large enough 
to hold them all, and so they waited till sickness 
and famine should reduce them to the required 
number. This did not take long, and they soon 
set sail, and had reached this port on their re- 
turn. 

There was likewise an adventurer on board of 
Enciso’s vessel whose name was also to have a 
world-wide renown. This was Vasco Nufiez de * 
Balboa. Little did these two young men—one 
the illegitimate son of a peasant girl, and now 
the disheartened leader of a few famished colo- 
nists returning to their homes, and the other a 
penniless adventurer and an absconding debtor 
—dream, when they met in the lonely harbor of 
Carthagena, of the destiny that awaited them. 

Balboa was of a noble though poor family ; 
but his poverty did not prevent him from leading 
a dissolute and reckless life, which involved him 
in such pecuniary embarrassments that, to escape 
from trouble at home, he embarked with Basti- 
des in search of fortune in the New World. Re- 
turning from a voyage along the northern coast 
of South America he stopped at Hispaniola, and 
set up asa farmer. Again becoming inextrica- 
bly involved in debt, he determined to escape to 
sea and join the Bachelor Enciso in his expedi- 
tion. But his creditors watched him so closely 
that he at first despaired of success. At length, 
however, he hit on a scheme that foiled the vig- 
ilance of his enemies. Causing himself to be 
headed up in a provision cask, he ordered his 
men to carry it on board Enciso’s ship. When 
the vessel was far out to sea he kicked the head 
out, and crawling forth, stood on deck a gallant- 
looking cavalier as one would wish to have by 
his side in a daring expedition. Tall, well- 
formed, handsome, and fearless-looking, he bore 
himself more like a leader than a follower. 
Strong and active, he was dreaded as a swords- 
man and admired as a cavalier. Enciso was at 
first enraged at the deception practiced on him, 
and at the free and fearless bearing exhibited by 
Balboa, and declared that he would leave him 
on the first desert island he came to. But, on 
farther reflection, he thought that such a strong 
and dauntless man should not be lightly thrown 
away in an expedition fraught with unknown 
perils, and where one good sword might be the 
salvation of all. It was not long before he had 
occasion to congratulate himself on this decision. 

Pizarro concluded to return with him, and 
the whole set sail for St. Sebastian. Entering 


the port, the Bachelor’s ship stranded on the 
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BALBOA MAKES HIS APPEARANCE. 


rocks, and in a few minutes horses, swine, and 
all the supplies for the colony were swallowed up 
in the waves, and he and the crew escaped with 
difficulty to the brigantine of Pizarro. Disheart- 
ened, he knew not whither to turn. 
critical juncture Balboa presented himself before 


him, and told him that when he was with Basti- | 
des on this coast they discovered an Indian vil- | 


lage on the western bank of a river called by the 
Indians Darien. The country around it, he said, 
was fertile, and filled with gold, and he offered 
to conduct him there. 

The Bachelor’s hopes immediately revived, 
and hoisting sail he steered thither. Arriving 
at the place, he dispersed the Indians who op- 
posed his landing, took possession of the village 





and provisions, and collected gold ornaments to 
the value of 50,000 dollars. Overjoyed at this 


| unexpected turn to his fortune, the Bachelor de- 


At this | 


| 





termined to found a settlement there, and called 
it Santa Maria de la Antigua Darien. 

The first act of Enciso was an arbitrary one, 
and immediately gave birth to an opposition 
which finally overthrew him. He prohibited, 
on pain of death, all private traffic with the In- 
dians for gold. Balboa, who had never forgot- 
ten the threat to abandon him on a desert island, 
fanned the discontent which this prohibition cre- 
ated, and very artfully removed all illegality from 
the increasing revolt by declaring that the Bach- 
elor had no control over this territory, it being 
embraced in that taken possession of by Ojedo, 
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of which the unfortunate St. Sebastian was the 

capital. Enciso was therefore deposed, and Bal- 

boa, one Zamudio, and another, were elected 

alcaldes. This arrangement not working well, 

the people determined to vest the authority in one 
rson. 

While discussing whom to select they heard, 
to their astonishment, the firing of cannon across 
the gulf. They replied with cannon, and in a 
short time the wild and desolate waters of the 
bay were enlivened by two sails standing across 
to their side. It was Colmenares, in search of 
Nicuessa, whom we left establishing a colony at 
Nombre de Dios. Colmenares, on being told of 
their difficulties in selecting a Governor, advised 
them to send for Nicuessa, in whom the proper 
authority to rule these domains had been vested 
by the King. They gladly accepted this propo- 
sition, and he sailed for Nicuessa. He found 
the settlement, but it was reduced to the lowest 
stages of suffering. Of all Nicuessa’s gallant, 
hopeful band only sixty squalid, famine-struck 
wretches remained. The appearance of the 
ships of Colmenares was like life from the dead 
to them. Nicuessa, who was plunged in the 
profoundest melancholy, shed tears of joy when 
he heard that he was elected Governor of Da- 
rien, and the revulsion of his feelings was so 
great as to wholly overcome him. 

The sudden elevation from such depths of 
misery was too much for his weak head. In 
talking with the envoys sent from Darien with 
Colmenares he assumed a lordly tone, and agreed 
entirely with Enciso that the colonists had no 
right to traffic for gold with the natives. The 
envoys immediately set sail for Darien, and, as- 
sembling the people, reported this, with many 
other things that Nicuessa had said, and much 
that he did not say, which so exasperated them 
that when the new Governor arrived, a few days 
after, they had resolved that he should not land. 
As he approached the shore he saw a multitude, 
headed by Balboa, assembled, as he supposed, to 
do him honor. He immediately prepared to 
land, when he was hailed by the public attorney, 
and forbidden to set foot on shore. At first he 
was thunder-struck ; then he attempted to reason 
with them, but in vain. Next day, being allow- 
ed to land, he was seized and made prisoner,. 
and but for the strenuous exertions of Balboa 


vengeance of the settlers. He was released, but 
was compelled to re-embark and put to sea. His 
ill-fated vessel was never heard of more. 

The struggle for the mastery was now be- 
tween the Bachelor and Balboa. The former 
was tried, condemned, and his goods confiscated. 
His friends, however, interceded for him, and he 
was released ‘and dispatched to Spain. Balboa, 
too shrewd to let him go alone, persuaded Za- 
mudio, his fellow alcalde, to accompany him, in 
order that he might meet his charges on the 
spot, and also tell what great things he himself 
had done. Knowing the ship was to stop at 
Hispaniola, he sent a large amount of gold to 
the royal treasurer there, who was a great favor- 








ite of the King, and had been invested by him 
with large powers. 

Wielding now the sole authority, Balboa be- 
gan to cast about him to discover the gold that 
was said to abound in that region. It is a little 
singular that the very depredations he made on 
the Indians inland, and the sordid love of gold 
exhibited by his followers, led to the discovery 
of the Pacific Ocean and the vast results that 
followed. He first sent Pizarro, with six men, 
to explore the province of Coyba, about thirty 
leagues distant. They had, however, advanced 
scarcely a tenth of the way up the banks of the 
river when they were set upon by the Indians, 
with the Cacique Zemaco at their head, and, 
after severe fighting, compelled to flee. 

Not hearing from Nicuessa, Balboa sent two 
brigantines to bring away the remnant of the 
colonists at Nombre de Dios. In coasting along 
they picked up two Spaniards, dressed in skins 
like Indians. They were deserters from the 
ships of Nicuessa, who had been kindly treated 
by Careta, cacique of Coyba, and now returned 
that kindness by offering to conduct the Span- 
iards to his village, where, they said, was im- 
mense booty. 

Balboa was delighted with this information ; 
and taking one hundred and thirty men, set off 
for the place. He was received kindly,-and 
after a friendly interview, pretended to take his 
leave. But in the night he returned, and, fall- 
ing unexpectedly upon the village, took Careta 
and all his family, together with many of his 
followers, prisoners. Careta complained bitter- 
ly of this treatment; asked if his kindness de- 
served such a return; and repeated his prot- 
estations of friendship. He promised to reveal 
the riches of the land ; and, finally, as proof of 
his sincerity, offered Balboa one of his daugh- 
ters, a young and beautiful creature, as a wife. 

Balboa, who saw the importance of having 
this powerful chief for his friend—doubtless also 
influenced by the appearance of the lovely maid- 
en who stood trembling before him—made peace, 
and promising to help him against his enemies, 
took the young princess and departed. She re- 
mained faithful to him, and always regarded her- 
self as his wife, though never married after the 
Spanish custom. She gradually acquired great 


| influence over him; and though she afterward 
would doubtless have fallen a sacrifice to the | 


saved his life, his fondness for her helped him to 
his final ruin. 

In order to keep his word with Careta, Balboa 
took eighty men, and sailing to Coyba—the prov- 


| ince of Ponca, the enemy of the former chief— 


landed, and driving the Indians to the mount- 
ains, laid waste their lands. He next made a 


friendly visit to the province of Comagre, which .« 


consisted of a vast and beautiful plain, stretch- 


ing away from the base of a high mountain. ~ 


The ehief of this territory had three thousand 
men under his command; but instead of resist- 
ing Balboa he came forth in grand display to 
meet him, escorted by his seven sons, and fol- 
lowed by his chiefs and a multitude of warriors. 

Saluting him graciously the chief conducted 
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BALBOA AND THE INDIAN PRINCESS. 


his visitor with barbaric ceremony to his village, | Seeing the avarice of the Spaniards he brought 
and supplied him with comfortable quarters and | 4000 ounces of gold, all wrought into ornaments, 
as many attendants as he wished. This tribe | and sixty slaves captured in war. After reserv- 
was advanced in civilization far beyond any | ing a fifth for the crow n, Balboa ordered the 
which the Spaniards had hitherto seen. The | residue to be distributed equally among his fol- 
palace of the chief was 450 feet long and 240) lowers. In the division disputes arose as to the 
broad; the foundations consisted of pieces of | Weight of different pieces of gold, and two of the 
heavy ‘timber, while the superstructure was com- | soldiers in the heat of the strife drew their swords 
posed of strips of wood curiously and beautifully | on each other. The young chief immediately 
woven together. Besides the living rooms there | stepped forward, and, with a look of haughty 
were apartments for provisions and stores, and | scorn, dashed the scales to the floor and scattered 
a cellar for the various spirituous liquors which | the glittering ornaments over the porch, exclaim- 
the Indians distilled from corn, roots, and palm- | ing, ‘‘ Why do you quarrel about such trash as 
juice. In a distant part of the building was a| this? If it is for gold alone you invade our 
large hall, used as a mausoleum for the ancestors | homes, and lay waste our provinces, and under- 
and relatives of the cacique. The bodies of | go such perils, listen while I tell you that beyond 
these had been dried by fire to prevent putrefac- | those mountains” (pointing to the south), “‘is a 
tion; then wrapped in cotton cloths, in which | great sea on which sail vessels like your own. 
were interwoven, in rich profusion, pearls, pre- | |'The streams that flow into it are filled with 
cious stones, and pieces of gold, and finally strung | | gold; the people who live along the coast drink 
around the walls on a cotton cord. The whole | and eat from vessels of gold.” 
of this large edifice was surrounded by a strong} Balboa, who till now had stood aloof, appar- 
stone wall. ently an indifferent spectator of the scene, sud- 
The eldest son of the chief was a modern Red | denly became an intent listener; and after the 
Jacket, a Tecumseh in the loftiness of his spirit | young chief had finished took him one side, and 
and his disdain of any thing sordid and low. | questioned him long and anxiously of the ex- 
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QUARREL FOR THE GOLD. 


traordinary statements he had just made, and of 
the way to reach that unknown sea and country. 
The interview to Balboa was deeply interest- 
ing, and opened a wondrous future before him. 
The youthful chief did not disguise from him the 
difficulties and dangers of the route. Ravines 
and rivers, steep mountains and tangled forests, 
fierce and wandering cannibals who eat their 
captives, and above all, tribe after tribe of power- 
ful Indians, who would dispute every step of his 


passage, would have to be encountered, so that at | 


least a thousand men would be necessary to un- 
dertake the enterprise. Balboa pressed him so 
closely, and interrogated him so carefully, that the 
prince evidently thought that he mistrusted him, 
-and to cut short at once all inquiries necessary 
to establish the truth of his statements, offered to 
accompany him on the expedition. 

Becoming satisfied that there was a vast ocean 
and a new world beyond those mountains, he 
gazed on them long and intently, and his imagin- 
ation kindled with the boundless prospect that 
opened before him. That distant mountain lean- 
ing so calmly against the blue sky was the divid- 
ing line between the needy adventurer and the 
great discoverer, and he resolved at all hazards 
to place his feet on its summit. The magnitude 
of the results that should follow the successful 
prosecution of this scheme transformed him from 
the reckless plunderer into the thoughtful ex- 
plorer. 

He immediately returned to Darien, resolved 
to bend all his energies to the accomplishment 
of this one absorbing idea. A few days after his 








return Valdivia arrived from Hispaniola, bring- 
ing some provisions, but not sufficient for the 
wants of the colonists. Balboa immediately 
sent him back for more; and at the same time 
dispatched a letter to Diego, the brother of 
Christopher Columbus, Governor of Hispaniola, 
recounting the exciting news he had heard, and 
begging him to prevail on the King to send him 
the thousand men necessary to carry out his enter- 
prise. 

Irritated by the idle life he was compelled to 
pass while waiting for the slow return of this 
vessel, he took one hundred and seventy men 
and started for the province of Dobayba, where 
rumor said there was a great temple filled with 
treasures. This temple proved a fabulous one, 
and though he foraged several provinces the ex- 
pedition on the whole was barren of success. 
The most remarkable thing he encountered on 
his route was a tribe of Indians whose territory 
embraced a region of shallow lakes and marshes. 
The trees growing out of these were of immense 
size, and the tropical foliage was so thick that, 
once having entered within, objects were no lon- 
ger visible. These constituted the only habita- 
tions of the Indians, into which they entered by 
ladders, drawing the ladders after them. 

In the mean time a grand conspiracy was 
formed among the Indians to utterly sweep away 
the Spanish settlement. At first the principal 
chief engaged in it—his old enemy Zemaco— 
sent, in apparent friendship, forty Indians to cul- 
tivate, for Balboa and the colonists, the fields 
bordering on the settlement. ‘These were to fall 
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on Balboa when he came out to view the work, 
and kill him. But Balboa always made his vis- 
itations clad in complete armor, and mounted 
on a richly-caparisoned war-horse—an object of 
greater terror to the ignorant natives than the 
tiger of the mountains—which so dismayed them 
that they had not the courage to make the at- 
tempt. Failing in this, they determined to gath- 
er together five thousand chosen warriors and a 
hundred canoes, and assail the Spaniards by sea 
and land. The conspiracy would, in all proba- 
bility, have proved successful had not one of the 
conspirators revealed the plan to his sister—one 
of Balboa’s captives. She was possessed of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and consequently had been 
treated by him with great affection and kindness. 
The struggle between regard for her people and 
affection for her lover was strong and painful, 
but the latter finally triumphed; and Balboa was 
able, through her disclosures, to capture the 
leaders, all of whom were put to death. This 
sudden and terrible vengeance awed the Indians 
into submission, and checked all farther exhibi- 
tions of hostility. 

Week after week passed by, and Balboa’s eye 
was vainly strained oceanward to descry the soli- 
tary vessel on which all their hopes were sus- 
pended. Some feared she had gone to the bot- 
tom; others hinted that Valdivia had escaped 
with the gold sent by him to Hispaniola. Bal- 
boa chafed under this delay and uncertainty, and 
his imagination portrayed such disastrous results 
to himself from Enciso’s efforts with the King 
that he could not endure the suspense any longer, 
and he resclved to repair at once to Spain and 
confront his accuser. The colonists, however, 
would not consent to his departure, for they felt 
the need of his strong arm and powerful influ- 
ence. After much discussion two commissioners 
were sent in his place, bearing letters and gold 
to the King. 

Soon after, however, discontent sprung up, 
and they began to quarrel among themselves. 
At first the people clamored against a favorite 
of Balboa, and then against himself. A man 
named Alonzo Perez having put himself at the 
head of the disaffected, Balboa threw him into 
prison. His adherents, enraged at this high- 
handed act, armed themselves for his deliverance. 
The followers of Balboa did the same, and for a 
while it seemed as if this little colony, shut up 
between the sea and the wilderness, would be 
desolated by civil war. Better counsels, how- 
ever, prevailed; and although disturbances after- 
ward broke out, peace was restored by Balboa’s 
withdrawing himself from the place, under the 
pretense of going on a hunting expedition. He 
knew his departure would be the signal for a 
common plunder of the treasury, followed by 
quarrels among the colonists as to the division 
of the spoils. It turned out as he expected; and 
they were very glad to receive him back again as 
their leader. 

At this critical juncture Valdivia sailed into 
the harbor, bearing with him a commission of 
Captain-General to Balboa from the royal treas- 





urer of Hispaniola, whose susceptible heart the 
gold of the former had touched. Balboa did not 
stop to inquire whether this official possessed the 
power to grant his commission. It was enough 
for him that he had it. He, however, used his 
power leniently, pardoning all the mutineers. 
His exultation at his success soon received a 
check by heavy tidings that came from Spain. 
The Bachelor Enciso had succeeded; Balboa 
was condemned ; the King was indignant, charg- 
ing him with the death of Nicuessa; and he was 
soon to be recalled to answer for his conduct. 

All this information, however, was private, 
not official. He was still Captain-General, and 
though he could no longer expect the thousand 
men he needed to cross the Isthmus, he determ- 
ined at once to assemble what force he could, and 
make the attempt. He could but perish; while 
to return to the enraged King, with so little ac- 
complished to offer by way of expiation, and so 
little power to back him, was certain ruin, if not 
death. Instead of being disheartened, this dar- 
ing man summoned all his energies to the one 
great object before him. With tidings of a new 
ocean and new countries teeming with gold to 
lay at the feet of his monarch, his pardon would 
be certain, and his future renown secure. At 
all events it were far better that his bones should 
lie bleaching on the slopes of Darien than that 
his body should be subjected to the indignity of 
the executioner. 

He immediately called for volunteers, and out 
of all who offered themselves he selected only 
190 men—the most daring, the most resolute, 
and the most devoted to him of that band of 
hardy adventurers. Most of these had been 
inured to the climate and exposures by frequent 
expeditions. A few, however, were newly ar- 
rived, whom he allowed to join him. These he 
armed to the teeth. Before setting out he as- 
sembled them together and calmly and clearly 
set forth the hazardous nature of the expedition : 
adding, that if they succeeded a: all, great priva- 
tions, hardships, and suffering must be endured. 
But these men had looked death too often in the 
face to be swerved from an enterprise which, if 
successful, promised such glorious results. It 
was an age of wonders; and to their excited 
imaginations nothing seemed too marvelous for 
belief. He also took several blood-hounds with 
him, which were a great terror to the Indians. 
One of these, named Leonico, the constant com- 
panion of Balboa, was a savage animal, and would 
pull down Indians in battle like a tiger. A 
number of friendly Indians also accompanied 
him to show the way, and assist in carrying bur- 
dens and clearing a path through the forest. 

Having completed all his plans, he took with 
him one brigantine and ten canoes, and on the 
1st of September, 1513, gave the signal to launch. 
The mysterious nature of the expedition, the un- 
certainty that hung over it, and the strange sea 
it might open, and the new and strange beings 
it might discover, surrounded it with the deepest 
interest. The inhabitants assembled on the 
shore, and gathered in excited groups around 
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the soldiers; and when at length the little fleet | 
floated away, cheer after cheer arose from the 
land, and the blessing of Heaven was implored 
on their enterprise. Soon the last canoe disap- 
peared around the winding shore, and the settle- 
ment relapsed into its wonted quietness. Steer- 
ing northwest, Balboa reached in safety the dc- | 
minions of his friend Careta,* by whom he was 
received with great kindness. Here he left his 
brigantine and canoes, and nearly half his men 
in charge of them. 

Having fixed the 6th of September as the day 
on which he should set out for the mountains, 
heassembled his followers and solemnly invoked 





* Probably near the present village of Carreto, about 
twenty miles from the mouth of Caledonia River, the route 
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the aid of God in his undertaking. The soldiers 
all kneeled around him while he prayed, the In- 
dians looking on in astonishment. Every thing 
being ready, they took an affectionate leave of 
their comrades, and to the sound of the bugle 


| filed away into the forest, and commenced their 


mysterious and toilsome march. Through the 
woods matted with interlacing vines, up rocky 
ravines and across rapid streams, though weighed 
down with their heavy armor and oppressed by a 
tropical sun, the adventurers toiled patiently on. 
At noon a bugle note, echoing far away through 
the solitude, called in the stragglers, who, un- 
slinging their weapons and flinging themselves 
on the ground, were glad of a short respite from 
their labors. 

That night they encamped in a dense forest. 
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The next day they reached the village of Ponca, 
the enemy of Careta, whom Balboa had recently 
so severely punished. Not a living thing, how- 
ever, remained in the dwellings—all having fled 
in affright to the mountains.’ The severe toil 
of these two days proved too much for those not 
accustomed to such expeditions, and many fell 
sick. To give them time to recruit, Balboa de- 
termined to halt here several days. He was in- 
fluenced to this course also by the desire to find 
Ponca, and make a treaty of friendship with him, 
so as to secure guides across the mountains. 

At length he discovered the retreat of the chief, 
and after much solicitation prevailed on him to 
deliver himself up. By his kindness and win- 
ning manners he soon gained the confidence of 
Ponca, who gave him all the information in 
his power. He confirmed the statement of the 
young chief, that there was a mighty sea beyond 
the mountains, and pointing to a lofty, naked 
summit, said that from there the ocean could be 
seen. He gladly exthanged his gold for trink- 
ets, such as counterfeit rings, copper chains, and 
glass ornaments. The gift of an axe completed 
his delight, and the two became sworn friends. 

Having procured fresh guides, and sent back 
the sick to Coyba, Balboa, with his eye on that 
mountain, now more than all the world besides 
to him, recommenced his painful march. As 
they penetrated toward it the ground became 
more broken and stony, the streams more rapid 
and difficult, and the forest more tangled. En- 
cumbered with their heavy armor, the hardy sol- 
diers would fall on their faces and groan aloud. 
Balboa, instead of complaining, spoke words of 
encouragement, endeavored to arouse them by 
the prospect with which a few more hours of pa- 
tient endurance would reward their sight, and, 
toiling like a common soldier, inspired all by his 
noble example. Hunger was added to their oth- 
er difficulties, so that in four days they did not 
advance over forty miles. They then emerged 
into a more open country, over which ruled a 
warlike chief named Quaraqua. 

Hearing of the approach of the strangers, this 
chief advanced, richly appareled, at the head of 
his army, and demanded of Balboa why he in- 
vaded his dominions, bidding him retire, other- 
wise he would not leave one of his men alive. 

Seeing that his threats only provoked derision, 
he ordered a charge, not doubting that he could 
sweep the little band before him from the face 
of the earth. Shouting savage defiance, swinging 
two-handed wooden swords, as hard and as heavy 
as lignum-vite, over their heads, brandishing their 
wooden lances and darts, and hurling stones from 
their slings, the naked multitude came rushing 
madly on. Ordcring his arquebusiers, whom he 
had placed in front, to fire, Balboa, at the same 
time, let slip his blood-hounds. These, with a 
savage cry, sprang forward on the terrified In- 
dians, while the sound of the fire-arms, which 
they had never before heard, seemed to them 
thunder and lightning. The havoc of this first 
discharge, together with the sulphurous smell and 
clouds of smoke, completed their terror, and they 


fled in every direction. The Spaniards, with the 
loud war-cry of ‘‘ Santiago!” rushed forward, 
and hewed down the naked forms before them 
as the reaper cleaves the grain. Dissevered heads 
rolled away from the bleeding trunks; limbs 
slashed off at a single blow, and huge slices of 
flesh, lay scattered around in every direction. 
| It was no longer a conflict but a slaughter; and 
| When this little band of less than a hundred 
| paused from weariness, Quaraqua and 600 of his 
| warriors lay mangled and dead on the ground. 
Many more were taken prisoners, among whom 
were several effeminate-looking men, dressed like 
women, in white cotton robes. These the Span- 
iards, from some cause or other, supposed the 
chief had kept for the basest purpoges, and they 
gave them to the dogs, who tore them in pieces. 
The prisoners, whether they were glad to see 
these unnatural wretches punished for their 
crimes, or because they thought their death ac- 
ceptable to the Spaniards, sought out and brought 
forward others similarly dressed, who met the 
same terrible fate. Balboa then advanced upon 
the village, in which was found a quantity of 
gold and precious stones. Reserving one-fifth 
for the crown, he divided the remainder equally 
among his followers. 

He had now brought his daring little band to 
the very foot of the mountain from the top of 
which he was to find the realization or disap- 
pointment of all his hopes. Was there indeed 
a new ocean to be seen from that spot? or would 
it prove like the fabulous temple of Dobayba 
which he had suffered so much to find? These 
were questions he often and anxiously put him- 
self. Although his sick and wounded required 
a short halt before he proceeded, his eagerness 
would brook no delay, and he resolved that the 
next day should solve the problem. 

Bidding his followers seek their repose early, 
so as to be able to start with the first streak of 
dawn, he sat down and watched the stars as they 
came out one by one and flashed down upon that 
naked summit, on which his palpitating heart 
lay and refused to come to him. What thoughts 
crowded his heart—what gorgeous visions floated 
through his excited imagination—as he gazed on 
the goal of his efforts now sure to be won! So 
felt Columbus as he lay at anchor amidst the 
drifting sea-weed, and waited for the revelations 
of the morning. Never before did the hours pass 
so wearily to Balboa as on that night. The gor- 
geous tropical sky above him; the camp fire 
burning brightly in the forest; his swarthy cap- 
tives huddled together a little farther off, with 
the sentinel pacing his steady rounds in their 
presence; that bold little band, in the heart of 
that unknown wilderness, sleeping quietly on the 
threshold of such great discoveries, presented a 
strange spectacle. But Balboa thought only of 
the morrow. 

With the first gleam of light in the east he 
aroused his followers, and the loud, cheerful notes 
of the bugle echoed far and wide through the for- 
est. It was found that several of his band who 
had been wounded the day before, and others 
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worn down by fatigue and hunger, were unable 
to move, and they were left behind, to their great 
sorrow. It was with sinking hearts that these 
saw, after all their toils and sufferings, their 
companions file away without them, leaving them 
on the very threshold of the object of all their 
efforts. Only sixty-seven men remained of all 
his band to accompany him. 

Although the ascent was difficult, impeded by 
fallen timber and precipices, yet the men, ex- 
hausted and famished as they were, felt new 
strength at the prospect before them, and sprang 
cheerfully forward. A little before noon they 
emerged from the forest and stood at the foot 
of the bald peak, from which the guides said the 
sea could be seen. 





all alone the barren rock. His eyes must first 
behold the wondrous spectacle. 

What a lifetime of emotion he passed through 
in the short interval he occupied in reaching that 
solitary summit! As the horizon kept broaden- 
ing and deepening the higher he ascended, he 
almost shrunk from the final step which was to 
decide his fate. The blood coursed more rapid- 
ly through his veins, and his full heart throbbed 
with a more painful effort, as down, down sunk 
the eastern sky before his steadily-ascending foot- 
steps, until at length it met a deep blue line. A 
sudden movement, a few hurried steps, and there 
lay the vast Pacific heaving calmly below him, 
and losing itself in the distant horizon. One 


Here Balboa ordered his fol- | glance at its broad bosom—one look at the green 


lowers to halt, while he, in full armor, ascended | islands and greener savannas, and rushing streams 
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at his feet—and he sunk on his knees and gave 
vent to his overpowering emotions in devout 
thanksgivings to his Maker for having allowed 
him, of so little experience and honor in the 
world, to be the first to discover this new sea 
and land. 

His followers below, silent and thoughtful, 
had watched with intense interest their leader as 
he slowly toiled up the steep ascent. They were 
hardly less excited than he when they saw him 
pause on.the top, his tall form penciled dis- 
tinctly against the clear blue sky. Their pain- 
ful suspense was ended when they saw him drop 
on his knees and lift his hands toward heaven in 
prayer; and a low, deep murmur ran through 
their ranks. 

Slowly Balboa arose, and casting one more 
glance on that slumbering ocean, turned and 
waved to his followers to come up. With a 
loud shout they dashed forward, each vying with 
the other to be the first to see what lay beyond. 
Not greater emotion swelled the hearts of the 
Crusaders when, from the last height that over- 
looked Jerusalem, they caught the first glimpse 
of the Holy City, lying like a beautiful vision at 
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their feet, and the deep murmur, ‘‘ Jerusalem! 


THE PACIFIC. 


Jerusalem!” ran through the trembling host, 
than filled the bosoms of these bold adventurers 
as they gazed off upon the new ocean and new 
world below them. At the wondrous spectacle 
they also fell prostrate and offered up thanks- 
giving to God. A priest among them lifted up 
his voice and chanted ‘* Te Deum Laudamus.” 
The whole band joined in, and ‘* Te Deum Lau- 
damus”’ swelled up from the top of Darien and 
floated away on the western breeze toward the 
unknown sea. All then arose and embraced 
Balboa, swearing to follow him even to death. 
Young Pizarro was there also, and as he stood 
and looked off on the strange scene, did the dim 
vision of his future conquests pass before him ? 
and then was born within him the great resolve 
that finally brought the wealth of Peru to his 
feet. What a spectacle that little band present- 
ed, grouped together on that far, strange sum- 
mit; and what a great epic was there enacted, 
away from the civilized world! 

Balboa, having addressed his followers, pro- 
ceeded to erect monuments as evidence of his 
discovery. The soldiers, returning to the for- 
est, cut down a tall tree, and making it into a 
cross, erected it on the highest point; Balboa 
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also piled up huge heaps of stones, carved his 
name and the names of his followers on the 
trees, and omitted no precaution which should 
place his discovery beyond all dispute or future 
claim of others. The Indians looked on all this 
in silent wonder, and little dreamed what it 
meant when Balboa stretched out his hands and 
took possession of the Pacific Ocean—sea and 
land—in the name of his King. The sun was 
stooping toward the Pacific when the excited 
band began to descend the eastern slope toward 
the sea. 

After leaving the more barren and rugged re- 
gion they came to the province of a chief called 
Chiapes. This proud chief, scorning the small 
force that invaded his territories, led forth his 
warriors to drive them back. But Balboa, as 
he had done two days before, ordered his arque- 
busiers to fire, and let loose his blood-hounds. 
The thunder and lightning of the guns, and the 
sulphurous smell of the smoke, which the west 
wind blew full in their faces, so paralyzed the 
Indians with terror that they ceased all resist- 
ance, and many, unable even to flee, fell help- 
less on the earth. Balboa arrested the slaugh- 
ter, and took many prisoners. Arriving at the 
village he sent his guides in search of the chief, 
Chiapes. Having found him, they told him that 
the Spaniards were invincible, and persuaded 
him to come forward and make peace. He did 
so, bringing with him 400 pounds’ weight of 
wrought gold, for which Balboa gave in return 
hawks’ bells, beads, and other trinkets, with 
which the chief considered himself richly paid. 

Balboa remained here a few days to recruit 
his troops, and send back to Quaraqua for those 
sufficiently restored to join him. These had re- 
mained in camp, filled with grief and vexation at 
their inability to accompany their companions. 
They had seen the little band—a mere black 
speck on the summit—and had watched with the 
intensest interest their departure down the far- 
ther side. Their disappointment gave way to un- 
bounded surprise at the report of the messengers 
sent to conduct them forward. Excitement and 
anxiety to proceed caused many to declare them- 
selves fit to march who otherwise would have re- 
mained behind; and they toiled up the steep as- 
cent forgetful of their wounds and weakness. 
As they reached the summit and looked off on 
the new ocean, their astonishment knew no 
bounds; and they hurried on to rejoin their 
leader, who now appeared to them as something 
beyond an ordinary mortal. 

hen they reached the main camp Balboa 
made preparations to advance to the sea. Tak- 
ing with him only twenty-six Spaniards, and ac- 
companied by Chiapes to direct his course, he 
pushed through the wilderness, and at length 
stood on the beach of a large bay, to which he 
gave the name of St. Michael. 

The tide was out, and they waited till its re- 
turn. At length they caught the sheen of the 
water as it came rippling over the shallow sea 
bed ; and when it reached their feet, they stooped 
down and tasted it to see if it really were salt- 





water like the Atlantic. Balboa then arranged 
the Indians and Spaniards along the beach, and 
unrolling a banner, and helding it in one hand 
and his drawn sword in the other, he advanced 
into the water till it reached his knees. He 
then waved his banner, stretched out his sword, 
and in the name of his sovereign took possession. 
in the most pompous style, of all the sea, islands, 
and territory between the tropics, even to the 
poles, swearing to defend them for all time, even 
to the day of judgment. His followers joined in 
the solemn oath, and returned thanks to God for 
the great favor he had vouchsafed them. 

Returning to Chiapes he increased his force to 
eighty men, and crossing a large river, entered the 
territory of King Coquera. The latter offered 
battle; but, overwhelmed like the other chiefs, 
came in, begging for peace and bringing with 
him a large quantity of wrought gold, for which 
the usual trinkets were given in return. Re- 
turning again to Chiapes he rested a while. Be- 
ing informed by the chief that farther on was a 
larger gulf extending far inland, he determined 
to explore it. 

It was new October—the stormy season—and 
Chiapes reu.vastrated with him, telling him that 
at this time the waters of the bay were in great 
commotion, swept by huge waves, and filled with 
whirlpools in which canoes could not live. Un- 
daunted by these representations, Balboa ordered 
nine canoes, or dug-outs, to be made from the 
trunks of trees, and set forth. The chief’s pre- 
diction proved true; the wind rose, the sea made 
fast, and soon those frail vessels were hurled like 
feathers over the billows. Consternation and 
despair seized every one, for certain death seemed 
to stare them in the face. All would doubtless 
have perished, had not the Indians lashed the 
canoes together, two and two, to keep them from 
being overturned. Tossed about till evening, 
they at length succeeded in reaching a low rocky 
island. Landing here, they fastened their ca- 
noes to some trees, and prepared to pass the night. 

Ignorant of the tremendous tides of the Pacific, 
they were aroused from their slumber by the deat- 
ening roar of the sea as it came thundering over 
the island, and roaring away through the deep 
clefts of the rocks. The wind was high and bois- 
terous, the night dark, and as they saw the burst- 
ing foam leaping nearer and nearer with every 
wave, their hearts were appalled with terror. 
Higher and higher rose the sea, till it swept the 
island from end to end. Indians and Spaniards 
stood huddled together, cowering before the storm, 
powerless to act, and expecting every moment 
to be swept away to seatogether. But when the 
water had risen to their waists, the wind lulled, 
and the tide having reached its highest point, 
began to subside. All night long they stood 
shivering in their places, afraid to stir, and scarce 
able to hear each other’s voices amidst the roar 
of the waves. When daylight returned and the 


island was again left dry, they sought their ca- 
noes. They found them bottomside up, strand- 
ed amidst the rocks where the retiring waves had 
left them. Such as could be repaired were tied 
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up with bark ropes, and the holes stopped with 
sea-weed. Balboa then resolved to set sail again, 
but his followers remonstrated against such a 
hopeless enterprise. Borne up by a superstitious 
belief that he was an instrument in the hands of 
God, and could not fail, he appealed by turns to 
their ambition and to their faith in the God who 
had protected them thus far, and who assuredly 
would not desert them now. Balboa could be both 
preacher and orator; he soon brought his listen- 
ers over to his views, and they set sail. All day 
long the battered canoes, laden to the water’s 
edge, labored over the heavy seas momentarily 
threatening shipwreck; until at length saved, as 
the Spaniards believed, by a miracle, they reached 
the coast in the province of achief named Tumaco. 

Though the men were weak and famished with 


hunger, Balboa, with the strongest of them, set | 


out for the village, hoping to take it by surprise. 
But the wary chief was advised of his approach, 
and had his warriors drawn up to receive the 
invaders. ~ At the first discharge of fire-arms, 
which lighted up the surrounding forest with a 
sudden glow, they fled with frightful yells to the 
woods, leaving their provisions and booty behind 
them, 





The next day Balboa sent out some friendly 
Indians to find the chief and bring himin. The 
latter refused to come, but sent his son Tumaco 
as a mediator. Him Balboa sent back, laden 
with trinkets, to his father, who was so delighted 
that he presented himself before the Spanish lead- 
er with 614 pounds of gold and 240 large pearls, 
together with many smaller ones. The pearls 
were reduced in value in consequence of the oys- 
ters having been roasted for eating and also to 
enable them to open the shell easily. 

Balboa questioned this chief closely of the sur- 
rounding country. The latter told him that 
there was a land to the south abounding in gold. 
Turn which way he would the rich land of Peru 
rose before him. We may be well assured that 
Pizarro noted carefully all those marvelous ru- 
mors. 

The chief gave him a canoe of state, the oars 
of which were inlaid with pearls, to continue his 
explorations along the coast. Keeping close in- 
shore, he at length reached the farthest extrem- 
ity of the land, where the surf of the Pacific rolled 
unobstructed on the sandy beach. As they stood 
grouped together on the shore, the Indians point- 
| ed to an island in the distance which, they said, 
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was governed, with smaller ones that surrounded 
it, by a powerful chief, and abounded in immense | 
pearls. Balboa longed to visit it, but the guides 
told him that it would be impossible in this stormy 
season. Giving to this group the name of Pearl 
Islands, he reluctantly retraced his steps, resolved 
the next year to return and take possession of 
them. 

Making another expedition in a different direc- 
tion, he captured a chief, Faochan, who present- 
ed him with twenty pounds of gold and two hun- 
dred pearls; the latter, however, were of inferior 
value, 

It was now the 4th of November, and Balboa 
resolved to make his way back by a different 
route to Darien. He therefore took an affection. | 
ate leave of the son of Tumaco and of Chiapes. | 
The latter embraced him and shed tears as he 
turned away. Balboa had great power over all | 
the chiefs who came in contact with him, attach- | 
ing them warmly to him by his timely presents | 
and winning manners. With guides and slaves | 
to carry his baggage, he now boldly struck into 
the mountains, and began his toilsome march 
back. 

In a short time he entered the province of 





| 


|Pacra, the dreaded tyrant of the surrounding 


region ; but before he reached his village his men 
and the Indians suffered intolerably from thirst. 
The Indians luckily discovered a spring of water 
in a ravine, at which they refreshed themselves, 
and then pushed on for the home of Pacra. The 
latter, hearing of his approach, fled with his chiefs 
to the mountains. The Spaniards found in his 
house fifty pounds of gold. To all the entreaties 
of Balboa to leave his retreat Pacra for a. long 
while returned a peremptory refusal. At length, 
however, he yielded, and presented himself in 
camp. 

His appearance did not belie the rumors cir- 
| culated against him ; for he was a misshapen, de- 
formed creature, with a countenance on which 
| was traced ferocity and every bad passion of our 
nature. He had taken and ravished the daugh- 
ters of four kings of Darien, and was charged 
with other crimes and most disgusting vices. 
| Balboa’s allies stoutly demanded his death, and 
he finally gave him to the blood-hounds, who tore 
| him in pieces. Here the party remained for a 
whole month to recruit, and wait for the return 
of the men who had been left in the village 
of Chiapes, to whom he sent messengers to join 
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BALBOA BORNE ON A LITTER, 


him. A strange chief conducted them in, loaded 
with presents. As he delivered them to Balboa 
he took the latter by the hand and invoked the 
blessing of the Great Spirit on his head. 

Every thing being now ready, Balboa again 
4et out at the head of his little band. He soon 
reached a barren country ruled by two poor kings, 
whom he forced to conduct him forward. There 
was no path; for three days they floundered 
through quagmires, broken ravines, and tangled 
forests, and finally entered the village of a chief, 
who had fled with all his tribe. He, however, 
soon came in bringing gold, but no provisions. 
The suffering from hunger now became extreme ; 
but there was no hope left for them except to 
press forward. At length they reached the prov- 
ince of Pocorosa. He fled at their approach ; 
but soon returned, bringing fifteen pounds of 
gold and some slaves. Balboa remained here 
for some time to recruit his broken-down follow- 
ers. The next king, Tubanama or Tumanama, 
he was informed, was a powerful, warlike chief. 
Fearing to meet him with his men broken down 
with fatigue, Balboa picked out sixty of the 
strongest of his followers, and pushing resolutely 
on over every obstacle, accomplished two days’ 
journey in one, and entering the village by night 
took the King and eighty women of his palace 
prisoners. With the women, as they generally 
did with captives, the Spaniards made themselves 
free. To the palace was attached a house 360 
feet long and 150 wide, made of trees thatched 
with stalks of plants. Here the King was ac- 
customed to muster his troops. 

Marching forward from this place, they found 
Vor. XVII.—No. 106—H u 





the difficulties of the way to increase, while pro- 
visions became still more scarce. It was now 
that the very booty they had accumulated be- 
came a curse tothem. Many sunk under their 
sufferings ; others went crazed; some of the In- 
dians also gave out and died in those inhospita- 
ble solitudes. It was a piteous sight to see those 
once brave cavaliers with each arm round an In- 
dian’s neck lifted carefully, painfully along, over 
fallen trees, across frightful ravines, and up rug- 
ged ascents. The long straggling file continued 
to stagger on, almost against hope, cursing the 
day that their cupidity tempted them into this 
terrible wilderness only to die. 

At length Balboa, who had hitherto appeared 
impervious to fatigue or hunger—who, always 
leading his men into battle, seemed to bear a 
charmed life—whom nothing could daunt and 
nothing conquer—also sunk under these pro- 
tracted sufferings. A fever seized him, and this 
bold leader became as helpless as a child, and, 
slung in a piece of cloth, was borne along on the 
shoulders of those who were still able to travel. 
Slowly and sadly the.wan and famished band 
toiled onward, until at last, to their great joy, 
they reached the friendly province of Comagre. 
They found that the old King was dead; but his 
son, who had been baptized by the name of Car- 
los, received them gladly and supplied all their 
wants. He gave twenty pounds of gold to Bal- 
boa, who in return presented him with some car- 
penters’ tools, axes, and a shirt and soldier’s coat, 
which seemed to fill up the measure of his ambi- 
tion. He also made him a speech before he left, 
exhorting him to retain his friendship, and es- 
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pecially to gather large quantities of gold by the 
time he returned. 

Moving on to Ponca, he found four men who 
had been sent from Darien to inform him that 
vessels had arrived from Hispaniola laden with 
provisions. Taking with him twenty men, he 
hastened on by long journeys to Careta, and em- 
barking in the brigantine he had left there, set 
sail for Darien, where he arrived in the middle 
of February, or, according to other authorities, 
the eighteenth day of January, having been ab- 
sent since the first day of September. His ar- 
rival, and the astonishing news he brought, to- 
gether with the account of the gold and pearls on 
the way, threw the colonists into the highest ex- 
citement, and they crowded round him, eager to 
catch every word that fell from his lips. His 
strange adventures were for a long time the only 
topic of conversation. 

Having sent back for his remaining followers, 
he set apart a fifth of all their treasures for the 
crown, and divided the residue equally among 
those who had accompanied him and those who 
had remained behind. When the inhabitants 
saw the golden vessels and ornaments and heaps 
of pearls, their imaginations fixed no limits to 
the wealth they believed to be concealed in those 
primeval forests. 

Balboa’s first object was to conciliate his sov- 
ereign. To effect this he dispatched an old 
friend, one of his companions in his recent dis- 
coveries, bearing the fifth set apart for the crown, 
together with a magnificent present of pearls 
from himself. He also sent letters to the King, 
giving an account of his discoveries. But while 
he had been toiling amidst the forests of Darien, 
and by his energy and daring opening a new 
world to his country, his enemy had steadily un- 
dermined him at home. A new Governor, Don 
Pedrarias de Avila, had been dispatched with a 
fleet of fifteen sail, equipped to carry an expedi- 
tion which was to make new discoveries. This 
fleet was on the broad bosom of the Atlantic 
when the vessel containing Balboa’s messenger 
sailed into the Spanish port. 

The news he bore caused scarcely less excite- 
ment in Spain than the report of the first discov- 
ery of the New World by Columbus. The King, 
overjoyed at this new accession of territory, and 
at the prospect of such exhaustless treasures, 
deeply regretted his severity toward Balboa, and, 
as some reparation for it, appointed him Adelan- 
tado, or Admiral of the South Seas, and Gov- 
ernor of the provinces of Panama and Coyba. 

While these events were passing Balboa de- 
voted all his energy to the welfare of the colony. 

At length, in June, the fleet bearing the new 
Governor swept into the harbor. Pedrarias, who 
had pictured Balboa as a fierce, resolute man, 
feared he might have some difficulty in getting 
possession of the government; and so he would 
if the latter had yielded to the solicitations of his 
followers. He, however, cheerfully submitted to 
the royal authority, and frankly revealed all his 
plans and narrated all he had done. Having 
obtained what he wanted, Pedrarias assumed his 





true character, and ordered Balboa to be arrest- 
ed and:put on trial. He was acquitted; which 
exasperated Pedrarias still more, and he subject- 
ed him to ceaseless annoyances. 

At length the King’s commission for Balboa 
arrived at Darien. The Governor at first re- 
solved to suppress it; but afraid of the future 
consequences to himself of such conduct, he at 
length delivered it up, on condition that Balboa 
should not actually enter on the government of 
the territories placed under his control without 
his permission—thus making the title an empty 
one. 

A long series of persecutions and of disasters to 
the colony followed. The bishop who accompa- 
nied the Governor from Spain at length healed 
the breach, by effecting a contract of marriage be- 
tween Balboa and a daughter of the Governor. 
What Pedrarias had denied to his rival he cheer- 
fully granted to his future son-in-law, and Balboa 
immediately began to put in execution his long 
cherished plan of transporting vessels across the 
mountains and launching them on the Pacific, so 
as to extend his explorations there. 

Carrying out his project he proceeded to Acla, a 
little port west of Darien, and with two hundred 
men felled the timber for four brigantines. With 
incredible labor he transported them, and all the 
archors and rigging, over the mountains to the 
banks of the River Valsa, that flowed into the 
Pacific. Under the tremendous efforts to lift 
these heavy loads up the steep ascents, over preci- 
pices and mountain torrents, many of the work- 
men perished. It was a strange spectacle in 
those far solitudes to behold the timbers for ves- 
sels slowly moving up the mountain-side on men’s 
shoulders, and exhibits the wonderful energy and 
endurance of the Spanish race at that time. 
But scarcely had they begun to lay the timbers 
before they discovered they were so worm-eaten, 
from having been cut in the vicinity of salt wa- 
ter, as to be utterly worthless. Not dishearten- 
ed, Balboa ordered trees to be cut on the bank 
of the river. But just as the timbers were ready 
to be put together, a heavy freshet arose and 
swept them all away. The flood also cut the 
workmen off from their usual supplies of provi- 
sions. Famine set in, and but for the Indians 
all would have perished. The water having at 
length subsided, they sect to work again, and soon 
two brigantines were afloat, and moving down 
through the forest, passed out into the broad Pacif- 
ic. Balboa’s first cruise was to the Pearl Islands. 
After a short exploration along the coast, he set 
himself to work to finish other brigantines so as 
to carry sufficient force for a more extended ex- 
pedition. 

In the mean time he sent a man named Gara- 
vito to Darien to ascertain the state of matters 
there. This person professed to be a great friend 


of Balboa; but the latter, in a dispute a short 
time before about his Indian beauty, used some 
expressions that offended him, and turning trait- 
or he told the Governor that Balboa had no in- 
tention of fulfilling his contract of marriage, be- 
ing wholly devoted to his Indian mistress. All 
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PROCURING TIMBER FOR THE BRIGANTINES. 


the Governor’s suspicious jealousies and enmities | the whole plot. Balboa was thunder-struck at 


were at once aroused, and he began to devise 
some plan to get Balboa into his power. He 
knew that the latter, with his brave and devoted 
followers around him, and his brigantines afloat 
on the Pacific, could be taken by no force he 
was able to send against him. He therefore con- 
cealed his designs, and invited Balboa to meet 
him in friendly consultation at Acla. Balboa 
cheerfully accepted the invitation, and leaving 
his followers to guard his brigantines, accompa- 
nied the messengers who bore the request over the 
mountains. 

These, however, were so won by his kindness, 
and grieving that so gallant a man should fall 
into the net spread for him, at length revealed 





the announcement; but instead of returning at 
once to his band, and hoisting his flag bidding 
defiance to the Governor—till he could get his 
case before the King, where he was sure of pro- 
tection—he, relying on the rectitude of his con- 
duct, and pushed on by a blind fate, proceeded 
to Acla, where he was immediately arrested and 
thrown into prison. Pedrarias had him arraign- 
ed on a charge of treason, pretending that his 
intetition was, so soon as he had men and ves- 
sels sufficient on the Pacific, to cut off all aiie- 
giance to the crown. There is little doubt he 
would have rejected the authority of Pedrarias— 
broken off his contract of marriage—and sailed 
away with his Indian beauty, till Pedrarias was 
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EXECUTION OF BALBOA. 


removed—for he had already heard that a new 
Governor was appointed. But that he designed 
to cast off allegiance to Spain was a senseless 
charge, for he was more ambitious of distinction 
at home than for plunder. 

The trial was hurried through in the little 
colony of Acla, instead of being transferred, as 
it should have been, to the tribunals of Spain. 
Balboa was condemned, and the day of his exe- 
cution fixed. When the fatal morning arrived, 
he was led forth, preceded by a crier proclaiming 
him a traitor to the crown. ‘‘It is false!” in- 
dignantly exclaimed Balboa; ‘‘ never did such 
a crime enter my mind. I have ever served my 
King with truth and loyalty, and sought to aug- 
ment his dominions.” 

The execution took place in the public square, 
and Balboa having partaken of the sacrament, 
walked calmly up the scaffold. The fatal blow 
was given, and the trunkless head rolled away 
from the body. 

Thus in 1517, in the prime of his life, being 
only forty-one years of age, perished this intrep- 
id explorer. If the little band awaiting his re- 
turn on the Pacific had known what was about 
to transpire, they would have descended with 
their old war-cry of ‘‘ Santiago!” on that weak 
settlement, and swept the Governor with his ad- 
herents into the sea. Columbus narrowly es- 
caped the same fate, and was spared only to meet 
& worse one in the neglect and injustice of the 
sovereign he had enriched, and whose reign he 
had made illustrious. 

Thus perished the first civilized man that 
crossed the Isthmus of Darien. This narrow 





neck of land has witnessed strange scenes since 
then, and probably there is no other portion of 
the earth, of similar extent, which has witnessed 
so much daring endurance and human suffering. 





TWILIGHT. 

T was a pleasant afternoon in early June, and 
in a cool, comfortable apartment, in a quiet, 
unpretending-looking house, just on the outskirts 
of one of our pretty New England villages, three 
persons were gathered together for an early tea. 
We have said that the room was cool and com- 
fortable; but perhaps its most distinguishing 
charaeteristic was its air of primitive neatness 
and old-fashioned simplicity. The furniture was 
sufficient, but plain; every thing necessary to 
comfort, but nothing for ornament, luxury, or 
fashion ; no tapestry carpets, yielding softly be- 
neath the noiseless tread ; no tasseled and fringed 
drapery curtains ; no luxurious divans ; no grace- 
ful tabourets or ottomans; no piano or harp; 
no mirrors; no gas-fixtures; no bronze and 
gold; no quaint old china. The plain walls, 
unrelieved by a single picture, were covered with 
a neat paper, of alternate stripes of darker and 
lighter shades of dove-color ; the carpet, unfaded 
and spotless, was a small, neat pattern of green 
and dove-color ; the stiff, cane-seated chairs held 
their straight backs against the wainscot, in prim 
and exact regularity; an unyielding - looking 
sofa, in mahogany and hair-cloth, unsuggestive 
of ease or comfort, stood upon the hearth, with 
arms akimbo, and toes turned out, and back to 
the fire-place, like some sturdy Englishman in 
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after-dinner meditation ; and in an opposite cor- 
ner stood a long, narrow, eight-day mahogany 
clock, with a great white, moonfaced dial-plate, 
like a coffin set up on end, with the pale, un- 
speculative face of its occupant looking placidly 
out of the upper window, and pleasantly num- 
bering off on its attenuated fingers the hours 
and moments yet remaining to the living. 

But if the room could boast of no superfluities 
the same could not be said of the table, which, 
covered with a snowy white cloth, and furnished 
with the whitest of granite-ware, was literally 
piled with a profusion of domestic produce and 
home-made delicacies, which, seldom or never 
admitted to city tea-tables, are the pride and 
delight of rural house-keepers. Long golden 
bars of “‘ diet-bread” piled up, cob-house fashion, 
balanced thick wedge-like slices of dark, rich- 
looking ‘‘loaf-cake,” clammy with fruit and 
redolent of cloves; delicate ‘‘flapjacks” lay, 
zealously perspiring under a sense of their own 
goodness, and a melting crust of powdered sugar 
and spice, opposite to hot rolls, white and feath- 
ery in their yeasty lightness ; slices of cold boiled 
ham, cut by no Vauxhall pattern, smiled in calm 
self-possession, as if they knew ‘‘ the fat was so 
white and the lean was so ruddy;” custards, 
with their rich golden surfaces concealed by a 
thick brown coat of grated nutmeg (which would 
shock the fastidious taste as a work of superero- 
gation), were supported on either side by pellucid 
honey welling from the comb, and fragrant home- 
made butter; cool, crisp radishes raised their 
meek green heads above the transparent glass, 
through which they gleamed like scarlet gold- 
fish in the pure iced water below, and ‘sea- 
soned apple-sauce” and preserved quinces turn- 
ed corners with cheese and olives. 

But we are lingering too long over this ap- 
petizing table, while the dramatis persone are 
waiting to be introduced. At the headof the table 
sat a mild, pleasant-looking woman, of middle 
life, rather short and stout, dressed in a dove- 
colored silk gown and close Quaker cap and 
handkerchief. ‘This was Mrs. Cobb, the mistress 
of the establishment, and widow and sole relict 
of the late lamented John Cobb, a very respect- 
able hardware dealer and estimable member of 
the Society of Friends. Mrs. Cobb, his idow, 
was a model of propriety : she wore only the drab- 
est of gowns, the closest of close caps, and the 
stiffest of black satin bonnets; she used the 
Quaker phraseology with unflinching pertinacity, 
and thee’d and thou’d with a friendly disregard 
for all grammatical rules, which would have 
made Lindley Murray gnash his teeth in anguish. 
Yet there was something—an undescribable some- 
thing—it might have been a shade dss of the 
leaden immobility of feature, and rigid, statue- 
like repose of manner, said to be the result of 
that strong self-control which is one of the early 
and most admirable lessons of that sect, which 
suggested that, though every way worthy, Mrs. 
Cobb was not ‘‘ to the manner born.” 

And it was so; Mrs. Cobb had been born of 





the only and indulged child of wealthy parents, 
she was a sprightly, gay, pretty girl: but destiny, 
chance, or propinquity (or whatever power it 
may be which rules the matrimonial affairs of 
this world), had fixed her affections on John 
Cobb, a handsome and worthy young Friend ; 
and the predilection being fully returned, in spite 
of the opposition of the parents on both sides, or 
rather in consequence of it—for opposition is the 
aliment of rebellious love—she married him, and 
turning her back to the world’s vanities, was ad- 
mitted to the religious sect to which her husband 
belonged, and henceforward, as Paul said of him- 
self, that ‘‘ after the most straitest sect of his re- 
ligion he lived a Pharisee,” so did Mrs. Cobb in 
her daily round fulfill all the requirements of 
Quaker law. Nor was there any insincerity, any 
leaven of hypocrisy, in all this ; for Mrs. Cobb’s 
love had so ennobled and dignified its object 
that the consequence was obvious and natural— 
her mind became the reflection of his, she thought 
what he thought, she believed what he believed. 
He was too wise to be deceived, and too good to 
err. He was to her church and priest, pope 
and prophet ; she followed his lead unquestion- 
ing, sure that the way must be right if John 
Cobb went before! Nor was this a light and 
transient sentiment, fading with the years which 
gave it birth; not so, for the love of youth had 
stood the test of time; she had loved and obeyed 
him in health, she nursed him through sickness, 
and honored him in death. She still quoted him, 
as precedent and authority, on all occasions, con- 
tinually volunteering the information that ‘‘ hus- 
band thought, husband said, husband did, husband 
did not,” until one of her yourg neighbors rogu- 
ishly observed she believed Aunt Betsy Cobb 
really thought there never was but one husband 
in the world, and she had had him! 

But stern Death, which severs so many strong, 
sweet ties, had taken the husband from his de- 
voted and appreciative wife. John Cobb was 
dead and Aunt Betsy reigned in his stead, or 
rather, she would have reigned if she had known 
how; but like many gentle-hearted but unre- 
flecting women, her unlimited trust in another 
had weakened her own powers. She had so ac- 
customed herself to lean upon another she was 
unable to stand alone; and when the strong 
prop was removed she drooped like a flowering 
vine torn from its trellis. Firmly believing that 
‘* husband” knew every thing, that whatever he 
thought, or said, or planned, or did, was ever 
the ‘wisest, discreetest, best,” she had never 
concerned herself about out-of-door matters. 
‘‘Sure thee knows best, John Cobb,” or, “‘I’d 
do just as thee thinks right thyself, husband,” 
was the most cogent advice or opinion she had 
ever given him; and in her bereavement she 
found herself utterly unfit to meet the demands 
made upon her. She could not keep accounts, 
she could not calculate the price of a load of 
wood or hay; the cleaning out of the well and 
the re-shingling of the wood-shed were awful mys- 
teries which she shrunk from undertaking. She 





‘“‘the world’s people,” and as Betsy Appleton, | was sadly at a loss how to direct the planting 
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of her garden or the mowing of ‘‘ the homestead 
lot ;” and when the county commissioners, con- 
templating the opening of a new street where 
the store of the late John Cobb stood, called on 
her to obtain her estimate of its value, she was 
at her wit’s end. Feeling her own weakness, 
conscious of her own inability to defend herself 
from imposition and wrong, she took a suddenly 
exaggerated view of her own danger and the 
peculant propensity of mankind in general, and 
felt herself a prey to unlimited encroachments 
and cheating without measure or end. In this 
dread emergency there came to her aid her uncle, 
Mr. Lemuel Wood, her mother’s brother, a kind- 
hearted, worthy, but rather eccentric old bach- 
elor. 

There has been one individual put on record 
who made a fortune by attending to his own af- 
fairs. It may be so, but certainly that man was 
not Lemuel Wood; for he had a decided pen- 
chant for helping others, while his own affairs 
(if he had any) were left to take care of them- 
selves. He came to the widow’s aid, and being 
of a quiet temper and a cheerful, trusting spirit, 
he reassured and comforted her, helping her 
wisely and well, bringing her triumphantly 
through the commissioners’ business, paying her 
taxes, buying her stores, and shoveling her 
paths, literally and figuratively; in short, tak- 
ing upon himself the whole burden of the out- 
door department with such zeal and judgment 
that his grateful niece felt she could not live 
without him: and thus, as time wore on, gradu- 
aily and imperceptibly to both of them, he had 
become a fixture in the house and the nominal 
head of the family, speaking of our garden and 
our house with exactly the same sense of owner- 
ship that Mrs. Cobb herself had. This was the 
person who now sat in the post of honor at table 
opposite to her, and aided her in her hospitable 
attentions to their guest. He was a short, rath- 
er stout-built man, a little beyond middle life, 
with a fair, broad, ruddy face, sandy whiskers, 
and laughing brown eyes. 

The third person in the trio was Miss Alice 
Gracie, a young lady from the city, a newly-ar- 
rived guest, or rather a new boarder. Since 
John Cobb’s final withdrawal from business by 
the hand of Death had somewhat lessened the 
annual income of the property, his widow had 
decided upon taking one or more lady boarders, 
partly, perhaps, in hopes of female companion- 
ship, and still more, because her forte being the 
culinary department, she naturally wanted some 
one to enjoy and praise its results. ‘* Husband” 
had, unknown to himself or his wife, become a 
little epicurean in his habits, and as to please 
him was to please herself she had become a 
great proficient in the cooking line; and as we 
all love to do what we are conscious we do best, 
so her soups and her sauces, her cakes and con- 
fections, had become matters of serious import- 
ance to her. Husband had had good taste; he 
had always praised with judgment or suggested 
with discrimination; but Uncle Lem, though his 
gastronomic performances were often great in 





their way, was not appreciative or refined. He 
came to table to satisfy his hunger—for he was 
healthy and hearty—not to ruminate and pro- 
nounce judgment on the food set before him. 
He ate and drank thankfully, and doubtless he 
gave praise, for he was a good man; but his 
sense of his indebtedness rose to a higher source 
of good than Aunt Betsy. But what was the 
comfort in cooking for a man who did not know 
if the cranberry sauce was made with loaf sugar 
or brown, who could not distinguish between 
allspice and mace, and did not clearly know 
crumb sauce from drawn butter! 

So Mrs. Cobb had decided to take a boarder, 
and Miss Gracie, a young lady governess, whose 
city pupils had gone with their parents on the 
summer tour in search of health and amuse- 
ment, which fashion now so imperiously de- 
mands, having leisure to rest and recruit her- 
self, had preferred the rural quiet and home- 
comforts which Mrs. Cobb’s house seemed to of- 
fer, to the more showy, more expensive, and 
less substantial accommodations of a fashionable 
watering-place. She had just arrived, and it 
was for her refreshment after her day’s ride that 
this early and profuse meal had been prepared. 

‘*¢* Do thee take another cup of tea, Alice,” 
said the hostess, lifting up the tea-pot as she 
spoke. ‘Sure thee needs it after thy long ride ; 
and do take some more of the griddles, will 
thee? Thee hain’t got any thing on thy plate 
hardly. Uncle Lem, won’t thee pass the rolls 
to Alice Gracie, if thee pleases, and give her a 
little more of that ham near thee. Do thee try 
it, Alice. I think thee’ll find it good. Hus- 
band used to say he never ate any ham only at 
home. I always boil mine five hours, and then 
I put it into the oven after that. Why, thee 
don’t eat any thing! I’m afraid thee don’t like 
our country fare. I wish I had some fruit for 
thee, but our berries haven’t come yet. Try a 
bit of the cake, do; thee need not be afraid of 
it, it’s home made. Sure thee must get up a 
better appetite, or I shall not take board of thee, 
that’s a sure thing. Uncle Lem, pass the rad- 
ishes, please. Why, Alice, thee ought to be 
downright hungry after thy long ride. Now 
take another cup of tea, won’t thee? There’s 
plenty in the pot, hot and strong. Husband 
used to say the last cup was always the best, 
hottest, and strongest. Uncle Lem, pass the 
cream, please.” 

Here the voluble hostess discovered that the 
water-pot needed replenishing, and turning her 
head in the direction of an open door communi- 
cating with the kitchen, she called z:loud, ‘* Twi- 
light! Twilight!” But no answer being made to 
this call, she gently murmured, “Trial!” and 
called again, ‘‘Ruthy! Ruthy! is thee there?” 

This had the effect of ‘‘ calling up,” as toast- 
givers term it, a tall, lank, grim-looking, elderly 
maiden, sallow in complexion generally, and sal- 
lowest under the eyes—as if she had been pre- 
served in brandy many years, and then dried off 
without washing—with very little hair, and that 
little of a decidedly pepper-and-saltish expression. 
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She was dressed in a large-flowered, many-hued 
calico, with a thick white collar; and held in her 
hand a half-grown blue-yarn stocking, dependent 
from three needles—the fourth one being project- 
ed from her head in front, after the very unique 
and fanciful fashion in which the unicorn is wont 
to wear his horn when he is seen in public fight- 
ing with the lion for the British crown. Stand- 
ing just outside the threshold, she leaned one 
hand against the side of the door-way and thrust 
her horned head into the room, and asked the un- 
necessary question, ‘* Did you call?” 

** Yes, Ruthy,” said Mrs. Cobb, mildly; ‘I 
wanted Twilight ; does thee know where she is?” 

**Qut in the garden, I guess; she mostly al- 
ways is—shall I call her?” said the grimly Ruth. 

**No, no; you needn’t,” here interposed Un- 
ele Lem; ‘‘ don’t you call her; let her run, poor 
thing! I guess the fresh air won’t do her a mite 
of hurt— 

‘All the world over, chicken and child, 
Grow the better for running wild!’ 

‘¢ Don’t thee, Uncle Lem; be quiet, zii thee, 
please! No, Ruthy, thee need not call her; I 
only wanted a little more water in the pot; thee 
can bring it thyself; and when Twilight comes 
in thee may tell her I wanted her.” 

*¢ And much good that'll do, I guess!” mut- 
tered the Unicorn; but she brought the water, 
and then asked, in a sort of grim obligingness, 
if any thing else was likely to be wanted. 

‘* No, thank thee, Ruthy; that will do; that 
is all, thank thee.” 

When the kind little hostess had twice in vain 
offered Miss Gracie every several article of food 
on the table, and had satisfied herself by actual 
experiment that no amount of urging would in- 
duce her to eat more, she rose from the table, 
saying, ‘‘I suppose, Alice, thee’ll like to see thy 
room? Iwill show it totheenow. Uncle Lem, 
will thee take up Alice Gracie’s trunk, please ?” 

**Qh! donot you take that trouble,” said Miss 
Gracie, kindly; ‘‘ it is very heavy, I am afraid.” 

**Qh! it’s no trouble, that isn’t,” said Mr. 
Wood, laughing, and lifting the trunk with ease ; 
“and if it was, why, 

*A man who can not fetch and carry 
Is neither fit to hang or marry.’” 

*¢ Don’t thee, Uncle Lem, please,” mildly sug- 
gested the widow; and preceded by her hostess, 
who carried her carpet-bag, and followed by Un- 
cle Lem and her trunk, Miss Gracie went up to 
take possession of her chamber. 

She found it, like the rooms below, cool, airy, 
and scrupulously neat, but very plainly furnished. 
It had four windows, a good closet, a commodious 
wardrobe, and bureau. The bed-linen was deli- 
cately nice, and the wash-stand abundantly fur- 
nished. Alice was used to boarding-houses, and 
her practiced eye took in all these advantages at 
a glance; and she thought, when she had un- 
packed her books and her writing-desk, and had 
put her dressing-case and trinket-boxes on the 
table, with a few flowers on the bureau, the room 
would look quite home-like and pleasant, and 
she could be very comfortable there. 





In the mean time her good little landlady was 
running glibly on: ‘‘I’m so glad thee likes thy 
chamber, Alice; I hoped thee would. I guess 
we'll put thy trunk on these two chairs—that'll 
be handy for thee. Uncle Lem, open the blinds 
of that window, won’t thee? the sun has gone 
from there now, I guess. Alice, thee’ll find 
these drawers all empty for thee, and here’s 
plenty of napkins on the stand, and if thee wants 
more, see here—there’s plenty more in this little 
drawer; and here’s fresh water for thee—why, 
no, there is not, either; and I told Twilight to 
besure and put some. Careless girl! I dare say 
she forgot it—she is a trial!” 

** No, she ain’t, neither,” said Uncle Lem. 
**No more of a trial than ail gals are; all gals 
are trials to somebody—you was a trial yourself, 
Betsy, at her age. J remember when you was a 
real trial.” 

“* Well! maybe thee’s right,” said Mrs. Cobb, 
with a mingled smile and sigh; ‘‘ but I’m sober 
enough now, and I do wish Twilight was not so 
careless—if she would only think a little more.” 

*¢ Poor thing! I guess thinking wouldn’t add 
much to her comfort ; and besides, Betsy, I guess 
that 

‘A wise old head on a gal’s young shoulders 
Would sooner shock than please beholders.*” 

‘*Well! I guess thee’s right there, Uncle 
Lem ;” said Mrs. Cobb, laughing. 

‘* Right? to be sure I am; and now give me 
the pitcher and I will go and get the water.” 

‘* No, indeed you need not,” said Miss Gracie ; 
**T do not want any at present; I shall not use 
it.” 

‘*Oh! don’t you mind me, Miss Gracie; ex- 
ercise is good for me, it’ll make me grow— 

‘It’s good for the pump, and good for me, 
The more we're worked the better we'll be."” 

*¢ T hope, Alice, thee won’t mind Uncle Lem’s 
queer ways,” said Mrs. Cobb, as he left the room, 
pitcher in hand; ‘‘he can’t help it, it comes as 
natural to him as his breath; and when thee 
knows him better thee’ll like him; I know thee 
will, for he is real kind-hearted and obliging.” 

Here Mr. Wood came up again with the water. 
*¢ And now,” he said, ‘‘ I am going down to the 
village; can I do any thing for you?” 

Alice thanked him; but she had no commis- 
sions, and he departed. 

** And now, Alice,” said Mrs. Cobb, ‘‘I shall 
leave thee too; I have some little matters to at- 
tend to. Be sure and make thyself at home 
here; if thee wants any thing, just open thy door 
and call Twilight, and if she is not there, Ruthy 
or I shall be sure to hear thee; and don’t thee 
want for any thing in this house.” 

Alice thanked the kind little woman, and said 
she thought she would unpack her trunk, and 
then, as the evening was so fine, she would walk 
in the garden. Left alone, Alice busied herself 
a few moments in unpacking her carpet-bag and 
dressing-case, and then, deciding she was too 
tired to unpack her trunk, she sauntered to one 
of the windows and took a survey through its 
closed blinds. 
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The window commanded a distant view of 
some fine hills, and a nearer view of the garden 
and of the back-yard, which was perfectly neat 
and orderly. A long wood-pile, commencing 
just under the window where Alice stood, ran 
nearly. down to the garden boundary; behind it 
was a long whitewashed wall; and between this 
wall and the wood-pile was a narrow of 
about three feet in width, left probably for the 
convenience of placing or removing the logs. 
At the extreme end of this narrow passage-way 
(which Miss Gracie noticed could not be seen 
from any part of the house but the very window 
at which she stood) her eye rested upon a dimin- 
utive little figure, doing—what? Alice could 
not make out, though she looked long and earn- 
estly. 

The child, or girl—for Alice was at fault what 
to term her—was so muffled and concealed by 
the old loose sack she wore that no suggestive 
outline betrayed, by the sharpness of its angle or 
the roundness of its contour, the age of the wear- 
er, and the face was equally puzzling. It was 
a face of rare and remarkable beauty—a fresh 
complexion of clear, brilliant brunette; large, 
magnificent dark eyes, softened by long silken 
lashes which swept the crimson cheek ; soft, shin- 
ing black hair, whose loose silken ringlets the 
wind had tossed into a mass of confusion ; and 
asmall mouth, whose mobile expression displayed 
teeth of dazzling whiteness, but small and even 
as kernels of new corn in therow. But the eyes, 
in their mingled fire and softness, had a depth 
of tenderness, a maturity of thought and feeling 
almost womanly; while the expression of the 
small rosy mouth, with its dimpling smiles, was 
soft and even infantile in its sweetness. What 
was she doing ? 

A large sheet of wrapping paper was fastened 
to the wall, and the little one, with something she 
held in her hand, was apparently drawing upon 
the paper; but what Miss Gracie could not see, 
as the surface of the paper did not come within 
her range of vision, though the child’s face did. 
Wholly absorbed in her occupation, whatever it 
might be, the little one went on. At times 
she would pause, as if at a loss how to proceed, 
casting up her eyes, as if she sought inspiration ; 
—then again, as though the needed inspiration 
had come, with eager smile, and many an un- 
necessary flourish of the little sun-browned hand, 
and many a strange contortion of the rose-bud 
mouth, the young artist would proceed; then 
pausing again, with head thrown back, and look 
askant, she would survey the work with an amus- 
ing air of satisfied criticism, and rubbing the 
little benumbed wrist, stiff with its evidently un- 
wonted labor, she would re-commence; some- 
times pressing her hands over her eyes as if in 
abstract reflection, or as if trying to recall some 
lost idea, then a smile of joy irradiating her face 
as if the momentous difficulty had been suddenly 
solved; and when some apparently successful 
stroke had been made, or some particularly hap- 
py effect had been produced, she would clasp her 
hands joyfully together—or mutely. clap her 





elbows upon her sides, like a victorious game- 
cock about to crow forth his triumph and delight. 
What could the girl be doing? Miss Gracie’s 
curiosity was excited, and leaving her chamber 
she went into the yard, and passing quietly 
down in front of the wood-pile to the other end, 
where the removal of some of the logs had low- 
ered it sufficiently for her to see across it, she 
had, while unseen herself, a full view of the lit- 
tle performer and her work. ‘To her surprise 
she found it was not artistic, but literary; the 
child was writing, not drawing, as she had sup- 
posed. On the sheet of yellow paper, traced in 
charcoal, with all that seemingly superfluous 
care and labor, were four well-known lines of 
doggerel rhyme, probably familiar in every New 
England kitchen, written in letters of all shapes 
and sizes. The following is a copy: 
““ANN tWILITE HEAR SHE Liz 

NUBBUDDy Lafs AN NUBBUDDy CRis 

WARE SHEZE gORN AN HOW SHE fairs 

NUBBUDDy NOSE AN NUBBUDDy CARES” 


But the “‘ cares” of poor little Twilight were not 
destined to be ended then and there; for as Alice, 
bending forward to obtain a better view, leaned 
her hand lightly on the wood, one of the logs 
suddenly gave way under the slight pressure and 
fell to the ground with a loud crash. At the 
unexpected sound the little girl, whose back had 
been turned toward the intruder, suddenly start- 
ed, and, in turning to run away, came in con- 
tact with a projecting end of the wood, which 
catching her clothes, she fell heavily. In one 
moment Miss Gracie, passing round the barrier 
of logs, went to the assistance of the little girl, 
exclaiming, kindly and compassionately, 

** My poor child! are you hurt?” 

** No, marm !” said the child, who had already 
regained her feet, but, afraid to pass the intruder, 
was standing and rubbing the little round arm, 
which showed a severe abrasion of the skin; ‘I 
ain’t hurt none, I guess; but you scart me aw- 
fully.” 

**T am sorry for that,” said the young lady, 
smiling. ‘‘ But are you sure you are not hurt? 
Let me see.” 

**Oh! that ain’t nothing—that ain’t; I don’t 
mind it not a mite;” said the little girl, who 
stood as if prepared to fly, blushing, and stealing 
from beneath her long silken lashes bashful, 
wistful glances at the kind inquirer. 

** And so,” said Alice, ‘‘ I suppose you are the 
little girl I have heard them call Twilight ?” 

The girl nodded, ‘‘ That's what folks calls 
me.” 

‘Tt is a pretty name,” said Alice, ‘‘ but rather 
an odd one ; I do not think I ever heard it before.” 

To this no answer seemed required, and evi- 
dently Twilight thought so, for she did not offer 
any; but glancing shyly up at the face of her 
new acquaintance, it seemed to occur to her that 
it was now her turn to investigate; and she said, 
suddenly, 

‘*T guess you’re the new boarder that’s coming 


: to live with Aunt Betsy—ain’t you?” 
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‘¢I believe I am,” said Miss Gracie, kindly. 

‘Well, and you’re a lady—ain’t you?” was 
the next inquiry. 

**T hope so,” said Miss Gracie, smiling at the 
earnest simplicity of the question. 

*¢ Oh, I guess you be; Ruthy said she guessed 
so, cause you’d got such a real nice trunk.” 

Alice Gracie laughed. It was the first time 
she had ever imagined her claims to gentility 
were derivable from her trunk; and the thought 
crossed her mind that, if her social position were 
to be inferred from her amount of baggage, few 
persons would give her the title which Twilight 
had. 

*‘ And you,” she said, turning again to the 
child, ‘* you are Mrs. Cobb’s niece, I suppose.” 

“Me?” said Twilight, ‘* why—no indeed; I 
guess I ain’t.” 

“‘Qh! then you are Mr. Wood's niece, are 
you?” 

‘*Why—no marm, I ain’t,” said Twilight, 
laughing merrily; ‘‘I ain’t niece to neither of 
‘um; I ain’t nubbody’s niece. What made you 
think I was?” 

‘¢ Because you said Aunt Betsy—and so I con- 
cluded you were niece, of course.” 

Twilight looked amused. 

‘“‘ Why, no; Lain’t,” sherepeated. ‘I ony 
calls her Aunt Betsy ’cause she’s a Friend— 
Quakers some calls ‘um, but she calls ’um 
Friends—and so she tells Ruthy and I to call 
her Aunt Betsy; and so I call Uncle Lem 
Uncle Lem, ’cause mostly every body does. But 
I ain’t nothing to ’um ony their bound gal. They 
took me out of the work-’us—that’s all I am to 
um.” 

‘¢And where are your parents, my poor 
child ?” 

Twilight did not speak; but the changing col- 
or, the drooping of the eyelid, and the trembling 
of the red lip, warned Alice not to pursue that 
inquiry. 

** And who did that, I wonder?” she said 
next, pointing to the paper on the wall, and 
kindly wishing to divert the girl’s attention from 
her last unfortunate question. 

**Me!” said Twilight, with a quick, bright 
flush on her face, and a pretty air of mingled 
pride and bashfulness, as one who modestly owns 
to some grand achievement; ‘I done it!” 

“Indeed! and what is it ?” 

‘* Why, it’s po’try—and it’s real pretty. Can 
you read it—can you?” she said, advancing with 
a look of eager inquiry—‘‘ Can you read it?” 

“Oh yes, I can read it,” said Miss Gracie, 
glancing at the paper. ' 

“Can you—can you? and is it writing—real 
writing~-such as letters has in ’um?” said Twi- 
light. 

“‘Why, no—not exactly,” said Miss Gracie. 
‘“*It is more like printing, such as you see in 
books; these are printing letters, not writing 
hand.” 

The little girl’s countenance fell. ‘‘ I thought 
it was writing,” she said, falteringly, and stopped. 

‘* But what did you write it for, my dear?” 





***Cause I wanted to learn to write; and 
‘cause—” 

‘* But what made you choose those lines? 
Will you tell me?” 

**’Cause I think they are just like me,” said 
Twilight, hesitating; ‘‘I ain’t got no folks, nor 
nobody to care for me; and I think they are real 
jolly—don’t you?” 

Jolly ! those wretched lines of miserable dog- 
gerel! whose expression of utter desolation and 
abandonment almost redeems them from vulgar- 
ity, and half raises them to the dignity of pa- 
thos. Jolly! surely Mark Tapley himself could 
searcely have found a better illustration of his 
favorite word. 

** But, Twilight,” said Miss Gracie, who was 
deeply interested in the little friendless stranger 
—‘‘but, Twilight, do you not know that if 
you—” 

Here the voice of Ruth called sharply from 
the house for Twilight; and hastily snatching 
down the paper, folding, and concealing it in 
the crevice between two logs, Twilight darted by 
Miss Gracie and ran to answer the summons, 
and Alice pursued her way into the garden. 

The following day was Sunday; and Miss 
Gracie, who really loved the country, had taken 
a long early morning walk, and attended divine 
service morning and afternoon. On her return 
from church in the afternoon, finding her room 
warm, she took her books and went down stairs, 
intending to sit and read on the piazza at the 
back of the house, but she found it already occu- 
pied. At the southern end, where the afternoon 
sun, glancing round the corner of the house, 
traced a broad angle of sunlight on the floor, lay 
old Tiger, the house-dog, enjoying the Sabbath 
stillness, although one half-opened eye told of 
the faithful and unslumbering watch he still 
kept over the premises. At the other, and more 
shady end of the piazza, sat Mr. Lemuel Wood, 
taking the Sunday afternoon nap which was part 
and parcel of his week’s religion ; for, like many 
worthy but uncultivated persons, he entertained 
an almost superstitious reverence for the sacred 
day, although he did not exactly know how to 
spend its hallowed hours. He conscientiously 
‘* remembered the Sabbath day ;” but not know- 
ing how to ‘‘keep it holy,” he took refuge in 
obeying the rest of the commandment—“ in it 
thou shalt do no work”—this he could under- 
stand and obey. To keep his ever-active hands 
and energies idle was a cross to him, but he did 
it. He would have stopped thinking too, if he 
could, but that he could not do; and as his busy 
brain seemed to increase its activity in propor- 
tion to the enforced idleness of his hands; and 
as “all next week’s work” would rise up tempt- 
ing him, so, when the public services of the day 
were over, he was wont to seek refuge in sleep. 
And if, as we are told, ‘‘the motive makes the 
deed,” surely we may trust that for him rest was 
acceptable worship. 

He now sat leaning back in his great arm- 
chair, which was reared up on its hind legs and 
tipped back against the house, while his lower 
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limbs, by some curious and apparently painful 
distortion, were twisted round the front legs of 
the chair, his huge feet resting upon the side 
rungs. He had thrown his ample red bandana 
handkerchief over his bald head, drawing it 
down over his face far enough to protect his 
eyes and nose from the impertinent investiga- 
tion of the too-curious flies, but leaving the low- 
er part of the face free for the necessary opera- 
tions of breathing and snoring. He had laid 
aside his Sunday coat, and, with his thumbs 
hooked into the arm-holes of his vest, and his 
short plump fingers just meeting over his rotund 
figure, he looked the very personification of in- 
dolent comfort. 

Half-way between the man and dog—on the 
wooden steps which led to the garden and yard 
—sat Twilight; and here too might be traced 
the influence of Sunday. Her person and cloth- 
ing were scrupulously neat; there was no at- 
tempt at dress—for the child’s poor means evi- 
dently forbade that—but the abundant silky 
black hair, which had the purple brilliancy of 
the raven’s wing, had been combed and brushed 
till its undulating surface caught the light like 
burnished steel; its soft, wavy curls had been 
gathered back from her fair, rounded temples, 
and secured on either side by a small knot of 
carnation-colored ribbon, so minute that it looked 
almost like a chance-dropped blossom amidst the 
shining curls. Her dress was of the simplest 
kind, and of a coarse dark stuff; its sober hue, 
and quaint, old-fashioned make, were plainly sug- 
gestive of Aunt Betsy’s friendly hand; but the 
pretty coquettish grace with which it was worn— 
that was as surely Twilight’s own. A pin or two 
here, and a plait there, and the coarse fabric had 
yielded to the lithe form it clad; and the heavy 
folds fell round her hoopless, crinolineless little 
figure with an easy grace a city belle might 
have attempted in vain. In her lap she held a 
few gathered wild-flowers of the most common 
kinds—butter-cups, violets, dandelions, clover- 
tops, whiteweed, and the different grasses; and 
upon the step above her, and formed of the same 
simple materials, was a wreath she had just con- 
structed. 

Miss Gracie’s eye was caught at once by the 
graceful arrangement of the flowers, and the sim- 
ple but almost artistic combination of colors. 

*¢*Did you make that?” she said, pleasantly, 
drawing near the steps; ‘‘it is very pretty !” 

‘No, it ain’t; that ain’t nothing,” said Twi- 
light, blushing deeply, and sweeping with a sud- 
den motion of her little sunburnt hand all the 
flowers into her lap as she spoke—‘‘ That ain’t 
nothing; ony I hadn’t nothing else to do.” 

‘*Oh! I am sorry you have broken up that 
pretty wreath,” said Alice. ‘‘I should have 
liked it upon my dressing-table. I love flowers 
dearly, and I am sure you do, or you could not 
make such a pretty wreath.” 

Twilight smiled and nodded her head, but 
she did not speak. 

‘They are very beautiful, and very curious 
and wonderful too,” said Miss Gracie, drawing 





out a clover blossom from the mass in her young 
companion’s lap, and holding it up admiringly 
before her; ‘and we ought to be very thankful 
to the kind Friend whose love gave them to us, 
had not we?” 

Twilight looked at her with a timid, wonder- 
ing look, but did not speak. 

‘*You can tell me who gave you all those 
beautiful flowers, can’t you?” continued Alice, 
seriously. 

** Nubbody didn’t give ’um to me,” said Twi- 
light. ‘‘I went and picked ’um for myself.” 

“Yes, I know; you picked them yourself, I 
dare say; but I mean, who gave them for you 
to pick ?” 

** Well, nubbody didn’t; they wasn’t nubbo- 
dy’s flowers: I got ’um out in the lane; nub- 
body don’t never give ’um to me; they don’t 
grow in nubbody’s garding ; them don’t—them’s 
wild-flowers.” 

**Yes; but I mean, who makes them, in the 
land and garden too—don’t you know ?” 

‘* Why, nubbody don’t make ’um,” said Twi- 
light, laughing; ‘‘I guess they couldn’t; they 
grows.” 

*¢ But who is it that makes them grow, Twi- 
light ?” 

*¢ Well,” said the little girl, reflecting, ‘I 
guess, if any body does, it’s Uncle Lem and me, 
for he goes and makes the holes and I pop in the 
seeds; and we had a real good time doing of it, 
didn’t we, Uncle Lem? Oh! he’s asleep, I 
guess; ain’t he?” said she, glancing over her 
shoulder at the silent figure in the corner. 

Miss Gracie looked in that direction, too. 
Uncle Lem did not speak or move; but from a 
slight nervous twitching of the uncovered portion 
of his face, she judged his sleep was not so pro- 
found as he wished it to appear. 

There was a short silence; for, strangely puz- 
zled by the child’s manner, comparing the stupid 
ignorance of her answers with her remarkably 
intelligent face, Miss Gracie sat curiously con- 
templating her, and wondering if it were possi- 
ble this could be the simulation of a clever but 
roguish child ; and the little girl, evidently think- 
ing the conversation had come to a natural term- 
ination, had quietly taken up her flowers again. 
But as Alice met the gaze of the full, soft eye, 
and noted the sweet, truthful expression of the 
whole face, she felt ashamed of her suspicion ; 
and drawing nearer again, she said, 

** Twilight, you said just now you had nothing 
todo. Have you no Sunday lesson to learn?” 

** Me!” said the girl, looking up at her in 
surprise at the question. ‘*No, I guess I 
hain’t.” 

**Do not you have Sunday lessons usually, 
my dear ?” 

** No, indeed; never.” 

*¢ And why not, I wonder? I suppose you 
know how to read; do not you?” 

“Well,” said Twilight, reddening, ‘I can read 
some.” 

‘*T hope so, indeed. Such a nice, tall girl as 
you are ought to be able to read pretty well.” 
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“‘ Well, I don’t,” said Twilight, sadly; “I 
used to.” 

*‘ But you ought to be able to read better. 
You have not forgotten what you have learned, 
I hope?” 

Twilight did not answer; she hung her head 
and blushed. 

“¢ Will you tell me why it is that you de not 
read as well as you used to do?” 

*¢ Cause.” 

‘¢ That is no answer at all, Twilight. Can’t 
you give me a better one than that ?” 

***Cause I could read in Taffy’s book,” she 
said, at last. ‘‘ He teached me to read in his 
book.” 

** And you can not read so well in any other 
book?” said Alice. ‘Is that it?” 

Twilight nodded; and from the far-off corner 
of the piazza came the low-murmured words: 

** There’s many a one, if the truth were known, 

Can read no Bible except his own.” 

Alice turned round, but Mr. Wood’s singular 
attitude remained unchanged. 

*¢ But, Twilight,” continued Miss Gracie, “if 
you can not read very well, can not you say some 
little hymns? I dare say you have been taught 
to repeat some hymns.” 

‘* No,” said Twilight, ‘‘ I hain’t.” 

‘¢ Well, then,” persisted Miss Gracie, ‘‘ you 
can, at least, say your prayers, I hope?” 

Another shake of the little drooping head. 

‘Speak, my child,” said the young lady; 
‘*do not shake and nod your head in that way. 
That is not polite or pretty. Tell me: can not 
you say your prayers ?” 

‘* No, marm,” said the girl, sadly and timid- 
ly. ‘I guess I hain’t got none.” 

Alice was shocked. 

‘*¢ Twilight,” she said, ‘‘I am surprised at this! 
Surely you can say ‘ Our Father’—can’t you?” 

** Why, yes,” said Twilight, ‘‘to be sure, I 
s’pose I can say that.” 

**T thought so,” said Alice, encouragingly. 
*¢ Well, then, let me hear you say that — will 
you?” 

‘** Say what ?” 

“Why, say ‘ Our Father.’ ” 

‘¢ ¢Qur Father,’ ” repeated the child, smiling. 

*¢ Very well; goon. What next?” said Miss 
Gracie. 

But Twilight hesitated. 

‘¢ ¢ Our Father who art in heaven,’ ” suggested 
Alice; and ‘‘ ‘ Our Father who art in heaven,’” 
repeated Twilight, with parrot-like repetition ; 
and again she made a full stop. 

*“*Go on, child!” said the young teacher, 
somewhat impatiently. ‘‘ What comes next ?” 

** Our mother,” faltered the child. 

** For shame, Twilight!” said Miss Gracie, 
now fully convinced the girl was deceiving her. 
‘* You know better, you careless girl !—you do— 
you must know better. You know very well that 
there is no mother in heaven.” 

‘*There is—there is!” exclaimed Twilight, 
suddenly springing up and facing her young 


and writhing lip, while her dilating eyes seemed 
to flash actual fire, and her round cheek crimson- 
ed with rage. ‘Oh! there is—there is; I know 
there is! Taffy said so; Taffy knowed ; he seen 
her hisself, of’en and of’en, and I seen her pic- 
ter, too! You're a real ugly, bad, wicked wo- 
man to say so; and I don’t like you—I don’t 
love you—and I won’t talk to you!” 
And flinging violently away from Miss Gra- 
cie’s detaining hand, she fled like a young Ate 
down the garden, and disappeared; leaving Al- 
ice standing mute and motionless on the steps, 
confounded at this unexpected termination of 
her missionary efforts. 
A prolonged ‘‘ w-h-e-w!” from the end of the 
piazza caused Miss Gracie to turn in the direc- 
tion of Uncle Lem. That worthy individual, 
having suffered his chair to transmigrate, like 
the soul of Indur, from the biptd to the quadru- 
ped condition, was now sitting bolt upright, and 
wide awake, with his great open palms resting 
on either knee, and looking at her with a puz- 
zled expression. 
** Spunky! ain’t she?” he said, at last, in an- 
swer to Alice’s look of mute appeal. ‘‘ But, you 
See, 

‘When all the ground is covered with weeds, 

It’s late in the day to be sowing good seeds.’ ” 

‘*¢ Very true,” said Alice, walking gravely up 
tohim. ‘‘ But how came the weeds there, Mr. 
Wood? You have heard our conversation, I 
conclude ?” 

** Wa’al, yes, I guess I did—most on’t. You 
see I was only sort of cat-napping.” 

“*T thought so. And now tell me: is it pos- 
sible that, in this Christian land, a child can 
have grown up to that girl’s age such a little 
heathen ?” 

** Wa’al,” said Uncle Lem, moving uneasily 
and apologetically in his chair; ‘‘ wa’al, I don’t 
know "bout the heathen ; she don’t act much like 
one, any way—Twilight don’t.” 

‘¢ Perhaps not; but her ignorance is heathen- 
ish—is not it, Mr. Wood?” 

*¢ Wa’al, may be it is; Ican’tsay. But I run 
of a notion you didn’t understand each other. 
You see, I take it that Twilight come of out- 
landish folks—furriners, you know.” 

*¢ And what does that prove, Mr. Wood?” 

*¢Wa/’al, nothing, as I knows of; that is, it 
don’t just prove nothing. But I’ve an idee, ina 
general way, that them furriners, mostly allers, is 
Papishes and Romanites.” 

** Roman Catholics? Perhaps so. But what 
of that? Roman Catholics, though they may 
differ very widely from us in belief, are still 
Christians.” 

** Wa’al, I don’no but what they are; I don’t 
say they ain’t. But didn’t you ever chance to 
hear or know that them sort of folks mostly 
allers calls our Lord’s mother ‘ Queen of Heaven,’ 
and sometimes ‘ Mother of Heaven ?’” 

**So they do; you are right,” said Alice, 
catching at this very possible solution of the 
matter. ‘‘I never thought of that before. I 





teacher, with stamping foot, and clenching hand, 
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thing! and I may have shocked her sense of 
reverence quite as much as she did mine. Thank 
you for the hint, Mr. Wood. I will go and seek 
her, and try to explain to her, poor little girl!” 

And passing down the steps, all strewn with 
the wild flowers which Twilight had scattered in 
her hasty flight, Miss Gracie walked thoughtful- 
ly down the garden. At the extreme end she 
heard a passionate sobbing; and there, prostrate 
on the green turf under the apple-trees, lay poor 
little Twilight, with her face buried in the fresh 
grass. Before Miss Gracie could make up her 
mind how to address her the child’s quick ear 
caught the sound of her steps, and, rising, she 
came directly toward her. But oh! what a 
change in that young face! The storm of pas- 
sionate anger had been washed away by a more 
passionate sorrow. Pale even to the lips, with 
a look of settled woe pitiful to behold, she came 
to Alice’s side, and lifting up those soft eyes, now 
trembling through tears, like violets heavy with 
rain-drops, she said, with humble, penitent man- 
ner, and a voice which faltered in its low, plead- 
ing tones, 

*¢ Please, marm, to forgive me; I spoke real 
bad to you. I oughter been ashamed to speak 
to you so; and I’m real sorry—please, will you 
forgive me?” 

** My dear child,” said Miss Gracie, placing 
her hand kindly on the girl’s shoulder, as she 
spoke. 

‘No, no!” interrupted Twilight, withdraw- 
ing herself nervously from the caressing hand ; 
**T ain’t a dear child—I know I ain’t—I’m an 
awful wicked, bad gal! I was ugly to you—I 
know I was—real ugly—I always am when I 
haves a tantrum. Miss White used to say I 
was. But I’m real sorry, and I won’t never 
speak so to you agin, if I can help it—ony— 
please marm, don’t say that agin, ‘cause it hurts 
me 80 here, I can’t hardly breathe.” 

And she laid her hand upon her poor, little 
throbbing heart as she spoke. 

** You see, marm,” continved the child, draw- 
ing nearer to Alice, and speaking in a low, con- 
fiding tone, ‘most other gals has folks; some 
haves father and mother both; some haves one, 
and some haves t’other; but they mostly all on 
‘um has somebuddy—ony me. I ain’t got nei- 
ther, nor nobuddy. But Taffy said my folks 
had gone to heaven; and he said, if I was good, 
real good, somebuddy there—maybe ’twas the 
King, or the President maybe—would be like to 
hear on’t, and send for me to come and see my 
folks. And I have been just as good as ever I 
knowed how; and I thought maybe they’d send 
for me to come next Thanksgiving Day—folks 
does, you know—and now—and now, you see— 
I've been, and went, and had one of my tan- 
trums; and somebuddy or uther will be sure to 
tell him; and then I know he’ll say, ‘She’s an 
ugly gal, and cross—we don’t want her here;’ 
and he won’t ask me to Thanksgiving, and I 
shan’t see my folks.” 

And again the passionate, despairing sorrow 
rained down her sweet young face. 





‘Listen to me, Twilight,” said Alice, who 
now comprehended the true nature of the case; 
‘*you did not understand me. When I spoke 
of your ‘ Father in Heaven,’ I did not mean your 
earthly father, I meant God; but you were think- 
ing of your father and mother who are dead, and 
gone to heaven, where I trust you wi/l one day 
be sent for to meet them.” 

**Do you—do you ?” said the child, the glad 
light of hope breaking over her pale face; ‘‘ do 
you believe it too? Oh! I am so glad,” and 
catching Alice’s hand she covered it with eager 
kisses. 

** But, Twilight,” said Miss Gracie, ‘‘ when I 
spoke of our ‘ Father in heaven’ I meant God! 
Do you know who He is ?” 

**No,” said Twilight, hesitatingly, ‘not much, 
I guess. I’ve heerd tell a little about him; but 
that was a good while ago, and I don’t remem- 
ber much about it.” 

** He is the great King you spoke of just now,” 
said Alice, thinking this the quickest way to the 
heart of her little listener; ‘‘and it is He who 
will one day send for you to come and see your 
dear father and mother.” 

**You don’t!” said Twilight. 
do you know him, then?” 

**T know more of him than you do, my poor 
child,” said Miss Gracie, reverently; ‘‘and I 
think I can teach you how to serve and please 
Him.” 

**Can you?” said the eager child. ‘*Oh! do, 
do; and I'll do a’most any thing in the world 
for you if you will.” 

‘* Very well,” said Alice, smiling, ‘‘ I will try. 
And now, first sit down here and talk with me 
a little while. I want to know why you have 
not been to church to-day ?” 

**Me! to church?” said Twilight, in evident 
surprise at the question. ‘*Why, I never goes.” 

** Never go to church ?” 

“* Why: no, never.” 

*¢ But why not?” 

‘*Why,” said Twilight, looking up with an 
amused smile, ‘how should J go to church? 
who would take me? You know Aunt Betsy, 
she’sa Friend. Well, she goes to Friends’ meet- 
ing; and Friends’ mecting-house is way out of 
the village—’most two miles t’other side of Pip- 
er’s Mills; andsoshe allers rides. The Popeses 
they keep a team, and they allers calls for her 
and takes her with them. I couldn’t go with 
them, I guess. Catch ’um asking me to ride in 
their carry-haul! I should laugh!” 

*¢ But Mr. Wood, he goes to the Brick Church. 
Why not go with him?” 

***Cause he never asked me to; and I guess 
he wouldn’t let me if I asked him. I did ask 
Ruthy a good many times to lem’me go with 
her. I knowed I couldn’t go Sunday mornings, 


*“*Why! and 


‘cause Ruthy gets the dinner ready, and then she 
goes, and I stay by and see to it; but I asked 
her to lem’me go some afternoon; but she said 
no—I couldn’t be spared. But that warn’t the 
true reason, I know.” 





** And what was the true reason, Twilight ?” 
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‘¢ Well! she didn’t want to be seen walking 
and setting with me, and have folks a-saying she 
wasn’t fit for no better company than a work’us 
gal! and I don’no as I should nuther, if I was 
her. But twice, when Ruthy staid at home 
’cause she’d the toothache, I slipped out unbe- 
knownst to her, and run down to the church. 
I didn’t darst to go in, ’cause I didn’t know any 
body, but I went into the grave-yard when no- 
body wasn’t looking, and set on old Tim God- 
dard’s grave, that’s close up under the windows ; 
and I heard ’um sing and play the music ever so 
plain. Oh! wasn’t that real jolly ?” 

Again that strangely inappropriate word. Jo/- 
ly for a little girl to sit on a pauper’s grave and 
listen to psalm singing! And as Miss Gracie 
looked at the neglected child, and thought of the 
little desolate creature creeping noiselessly into 
the church-yard, and sitting as an outcast among 
the graves, listening by stealth to the music of 
the sanctuary, from which her pariah-caste ex- 
cluded her, the tears rose to her eyes, and she 
mentally resolved that, by the grace and help of 


the merciful ‘‘ All-Father,” she would try to| 
lead this little stray lamb of Christ’s fold back | 


to the ‘still waters and green pastures” to which 
she belonged. 

‘ Twilight,” she said, after a moment’s silent 
self-communing, ‘*I should like to take you to 
church with me.” 

‘¢ Sakes alive!” said Twilight. ‘* Why! Miss 
Gracie, marm! if I ain’t fit company for our 
Ruthy I am a deal unfitter for you. Why, you 
Sorget I am a work-’us gal, and you a lady!” 

**T do not think any thing of that, Twilight. 
If you are only a good girl now, there is no dis- 
grace in your having been in the Work-house.” 

*¢ Ain’t there, though?” said Twilight. ‘‘ Well! 
I thought there was, ’cause whenever I go to the 
village for Aunt Betsy, and the free school is 
out, the boys calls out ‘ Work’-us gal! work’-us 
gal!’ and then [ run just as tight as I can clip 
it.” 

*¢ They are very wrong to do it, Twilight; 
and when they do, it is more of a disgrace to 
them than to you. But we will not talk about 
them; I have something more to say to you. 
If you really want to learn to read and write I 
will teach you; I have taught a great many lit- 
tle girls. Do you wish to learn?” 

For one moment surprise kept Twilight speech- 
less, and then, bursting into contrite tears, she 
sobbed out, 

‘* And I was ugly to you!” 

‘*¢ Never mind that,” said Alice. ‘You did 
not understand me. I know you will not speak 
so again.” 

** Never! never!” sobbed thelittle girl. ‘‘ But 
stop one minit, marm. Them little gals as 
learn of you is rich ones, isn’t they ?” 

‘“‘The children of rich parents you mean? 
Yes.” 

‘¢ And yours is a pay school, ain’t it ?” 

** Yes!” said Miss Gracie, wishing to see what 
the child intended. ‘‘ Yes! Iam paid for teach- 
ing them.” 
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“Then Ican’tcome,marm. Thank you just 
the same for being willing to teach me; but I 
haven't got a red cent. I had a quarter of a 
dollar once; Uncle Lem giv it to me last Fourth 
of July—he’s real good to me—but I ain’t got 
that now.” 

‘¢ And what did you buy with it, Twilight ?” 

** Well!” said Twilight, hesitating and blush- 
ing; ‘‘I didn’t buy nothing with it.” 

*¢ And where is it, then?” 

** Well, I gave it to the little beggar gal, 
’cause she said her mother was sick. But that 
wouldn’t be nothing to you if I had it; and I 
ain’t got nothing else in the world—ony one 
thing—and Taffy told me never to give that 
away; and so I can’t; and I wouldn't, if he 
hadn’t told me.” 

‘But, Twilight,” said Miss Gracie, ‘I do 
not wish you to pay me any thing. If you will 
try to learn, and are a good girl, that is all the 
pay I want.” 

** Really—really, sartin true?” said Twilight, 
again catching Alice’s hand, and kissing it re- 
peatedly. ‘‘Oh! won’t I be good? ‘Try me, 
try me; I do so want to learn. Taffy used to 
say, ‘Be a good gal, and try to learn to read 
and write, and be a lady ;’ but when I told Miss 
White she laughed at me, and said, small chance 
of that, she guessed.” 

A short consultation upon ways and means 
was then held. It appeared that Aunt Betsy 
usually took a nap. from three o’clock till five in 
the afternoon, during which time Twilight was 
at leisure; and it was settled she should come 
into Miss Gracie’s room every day at that hour, 
and receive instruction. To make all secure, 
Alice informed Aunt Betsy of the plan, and the 
good Quakeress did not object; only saying, 
**Sure! it’s very good of thee, if thee’s willing 
to take the trouble; but I guess thee’ll find her 
a trial.” So the lessons commenced the next 
day. 

During the week Alice looked over her own 
wardrobe, and selected a printed muslin dress, 
which she altered for Twilight, and bought her 
a simple straw hat, trimming it with one of her 
own discarded ribbons; and when the next Sun- 
day afternoon came, and the delighted girl was 
dressed, with her soft, burnished, black curls 
dancing round her fresh young face, she certain- 
ly did look pretty enough to justify the very in- 
nocent pleasure with which she surveyed herself, 
peeping into the little, foot-square looking-glass 
in her small bedchamber. The first verdict in 
favor of her improved appearance was rendered 
by the grimly Ruth: 

*¢ Why, Twilight,” she said, turning upon her 
with a suddenness which made the sensitive child 
start—‘* Why! my gracious! if you don’t look 
real ladyfied! I wouldn’t a known you, hardly! 
You look real genteel; I declare you do; and 
your gown ain’t half as smart as mine is, nuther!” 

‘‘ Thank you, Ruthy,” said Twilight, with her 
soft, silvery laugh, and she hurried down to the 
piazza to exhibit herself to Uncle Lem. 

Mr. Wood deliberately raised the silken vail 
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which concealed his slumberous beauties, and 
holding it suspended, like a crimson cloud above 
his head, by a thumb and finger at the two cor- 
ners, he took a full and calm survey of the flush- 
ed and excited little girl. 

“Smart as a new sixpence!” he said at last. 
“‘Why, Twilight, you do look good enough to 
kiss a 

**Do I?” said the delighted girl, and bending 
down, with childlike innocence, she presented 
her fresh, glowing young cheek to the laughing 
lips of the old man, who, though rather taken by 
surprise, gave her a very hearty and fatherly sa- 
lute; bidding her always to mind and be as good 
as she looked, and he guessed she would do. 
Then, as she turned away, he muttered, half in- 
audibly, 

“Time, and chance, and a favoring sky, 
Can turn a grub to a butterfly!” 

But the little transformed grub did not hear 
him; she was already out of hearing. Skipping 
across the piazza to the other end, where her sole 
playmate, ‘‘old Tige,” basking in the sun, was 
ealmly enjoying his afternoon siesta, she knelt 
down before him, lifted his broad, rough head in 
both her hands, looked for a moment full and 
steadily into his honest, intelligent, but sleepy 
eyes; gave him a significant nod, which set all 
her soft curls flying about her face; then, re- 
placing his big head back on his huge paws as 
she found it, she gave it one affectionate pat, 
and walked demurely into the parlor, where Miss 
Gracie was waiting for her. 

Alice received her with a pleasant smile, and 
a quiet “Are you ready, Twilight?” unembel- | 
lished by one word of admiration or praise; and | 
they set out at once upon their walk. Upon the | 
way Miss Gracie tried to lead the thoughts of | 
her little companion in a religious direction, and | 
to awaken in her some sense of the service in | 
which they were about to engage. Twilight 
listened to her in respectful attention, but as she 
made no answer Miss Gracie was unable to judge 
whether her remarks were comprehended or not. 
They reached the church; and as they crossed 
the porch Twilight fell modestly back, and lay- 
ing a gently-detaining hand upon Alice’s arm, 
asked, nervously and breathlessly, 

** Where must J go?” 

*¢ With me, of course,” said Alice; and, tak- 
ing her blushing companion by the hand, she 
walked quietly up to her own seat and placed 
Twilight beside her. 

It must be confessed that, for a few moments, 
Alice watched her young prosclyte in some anx- 
iety; and she was gratified and surprised, though 
she couldn’t forbear smiling, at the child’s quiet, 
lady-like demeanor. No idly-wandering glances, 
no impertinent stare, betrayed the eager curios- 
ity of a vulgar mind; calm, grave, and self-pos- 
sessed, Twilight seemed to melt into the time 
and place, as if church-going had been her daily 
habit. When the services commenced—and, 
fortunately for our young heroine, they were of 
a simple, practical nature, taken from the New 
Testament history—she listened with .earnest 








eyes and avaricious ears, which seemed to devour 
every word; and Alice, watching her absorbed 
attention, was reminded of the thirsty desert, 
when first it receives into its bosom the genial 
and revivifying rain, which is to array it in beau- 
ty and gladness and teach it to ‘‘ blossom as the 
rose.” The music, too, seemed deeply to inter- 
est her; but for Alice, the closing wonder was 
the greatest. 

When the last hymn was given out—and it 
was that sweet hymn of Heber’s, ‘‘I would not 
live always”—the congregation, as is not unusual 
in rural districts, all rose, and from various parts 
of the house many who could sing joined with 
the choir. The first verse was half sung when 
Miss Gracie became aware of a voice close at her 
side, low, soft, and trembling, but sweet and 
rich as the breath of violets, which, gradually 
gaining confidence and volume, swelled out into 
freer harmony. ‘Trembling with apprehension, 
Alice dared not turn round. She was a teacher 
of music, and was herself no indifferent perform- 
er; and as the soft, mellow tones swelled grad- 
ually higher and clearer she held her breath in 
nervous anxiety, for she feared the young sing- 
er, embarrassed by the notice she was evidently 
drawing upon herself, must falter, and might 
possibly break down. But still, pure and clear 
as liquid amber, higher and higher, triumphant- 
ly ascended the rich, golden harmony; and as 
Alice, listening, heard each note rendered with 
a truth and fidelity rare even in more experi- 
enced vocalists, her apprehension gradually gave 
way, and at last she ventured to steal one glance 
at the singer. That look reassured her—no fear 
| for Twilight! for there was no self-consciousness 
j about her. Wholly absorbed in the music, with 
| her soft, dark eyes fixed upon the organ-loft, and 
| the rapt expression of a St. Cecilia on her young 
| face, she was singing, as the wild bird sings, be- 
cause the irrepressible flood of music within her 
could no longer be restrained. 

When the hymn was ended she gave a quiet 
little sigh of contented enjoyment, and left the 
church with Miss Gracie. Together they walk- 
ed in silence for some time; and then, when the 
throng had lessened, and they were comparative- 
ly alone, Alice ventured to say, quietly, 

**T did not know that you could sing, Twi- 
light.” 

**Didn’t you?” said Twilight, carelessly, as 
if it were a matter of no importance either 
way. 

‘But I have never heard you singing about 
the house,” said Alice. 

**No, indeed!” said’ Twilight. ‘‘I guess 
Aunt Betsy wouldn’t like that—Friends don’t, 
you know; and so I ony sing when I’m in the 
lane, and sometimes when I’m weeding in the 
garden. Uncle Lem, he likes singing, but he 
don’t like my songs; he likes ‘ Hail Columby,’ 
and such like; but he says my songs Taffy learn- 
ed me are all ‘ Bosh!’” 

*¢ But when did you learn the hymn you sung 
in church ?” 

**Qh! that song? Why! they sung it both 
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them two times I sat out under the window, you 
know.” 

“¢ And have you never heard it since?” 

‘“*No; but I’ve sung it to myself lots of times ; 
I think it’s real pretty.” 

And then passing on to the rest of the service, 


she asked question after question till her kind | 


teacher was half bewildered. The wondrous 
tale of ‘‘ Redemption’s birth” had taken strong 
hold of her fancy and affection. Happier in that 
one respect than other and more favored children, 
the wonderful Bible narrative had never been 
hackneyed to her ear by wearisome and senseless 
repetition; she had never been called upon to 


parse from its hallowed pages, or to translate its | 


quaint phraseology; and it came to her warm, 
fresh heart and fervent imagination with all the 
charm of a fairy tale, but heightened and digni- 
fied by its solemn reality. And so intense was 
her interest, and so eager her inquiries, that Al- 
ice knew not which to wonder at most, the acute 
intelligence of her remarks or the simplicity of 
her questions. 

From that time, too, the daily lessons went 
on uninterruptedly ; but Alice, who had become 
nearly as much interested in them as Twilight 
was herself, was struck with the apparent in- 
equality of her powers. She had a quick, al- 
most intuitive perception, and a strong, retent- 
ive memory; but her chief delight was in her 
writing lessons. To learn to write seemed to be 
a passion with her, and her nervous, trembling 
desire to learn sometimes defeated its object. 

One day she brought Miss Gracie a letter, and 
stood by her while she read it. 

‘*Qh, can’t you read complete!” she said, as 
Alice folded up the letter. “Oh! I wish I 
could read a letter all myself. Do you think,” 
she said, in trembling eagerness, ‘‘ I ever will ?” 

** Yes, indeed,” said Alice, kindly; ‘‘I am 
sure you will. You are coming on very fast in- 
deed; and when I go back to the city I will 
write a letter to you all for yourself, and send it 
by the post. I will write it very plain, and I 
am sure you will be able to read it yourself.” 

Twilight said, ‘Thank you.” But the kindly- 
meant promise did not seem to give her the pleas- 
ure her teacher had expected it would; for she 
knew that, to most young persons, the first letter 
received by mail, and bearing their own super- 
scription, is an important and gratifying event. 

In reading, Twilight’s progress was unaccount- 
ably slow; she spelled with readiness, but it 
seemed difficult for her to learn to distinguish 
the proper sound of the letters; and one day, 
when she had been unusually puzzled with the 
pronunciation of a word, Miss Gracie suddenly 
remembered what Mr. Wood had said about her 
belonging to Papists and foreigners. She had 
taken the idea at the time that he meant to say 
she was the child of Irish parents; but now the 
circumstance recurred to her with a new signifi- 
cance, and she said, rather abruptly : 

**How very oddly you do pronounce some 
words, Twilight! I should almost think you 
were a little foreigner.” 


“Well,” said the child, blushing deeply as 
she spoke, ‘*I guess I be.” 

** Are you really? Oh, then, that accounts 
for it. And what are you?” : 

*“*T guess,” said Twilight, hesitatingly, and 
| with a timid, uneasy glance at the face of the 
inquirer, as if furtively noting the effect of her 
communication—‘‘ I guess I’m a Welshman.” 

There was something in this absurd answer so 








utterly at variance with the sweet face and the 

low, trembling tones of her who made it, that for 
| one moment Miss Gracie’s strong sense of the 
| ridiculous prevailed, and she laughed in spite of 
| herself. But one glance at the blushing and 
| tearful face of poor little Twilight touched a ten- 
der chord; and regaining her gravity by a great 
effort, she said, pleasantly : 

** My dear child! I could not help laughing 
at the droll blunder you made. How can a lit- 
tle girl be a Welshman ?” 

Twilight gave a sigh of relief which seemed 
to say, “Is that all?” but she did not speak. 

** Don’t you see,” said Alice, ‘‘ you may be a 
Welsh child, or a Welsh girl, or a Welsh woman, 
if you please; but nota Welshman. But what 
made you think that you were a Welsh any 
thing?” 

** Because,” said Twilight, ‘‘ I suppose I am 
what Taffy was; and whenever he went down 
into the yard all the work-’us boys used to sing 
out, ‘Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy was a thief!’ 
But he wasn’t a thief, Miss Gracie, sarten true 
he wasn’t; he was a real honest, dear, good old 
man! He was now !” said she, with tearful earn- 
estness. 

**T dare say he was,” said Miss Gracie, ‘‘ or 
he would not have taught you to be so good a 
girl. But what relation was he to you? Was 
he your father ?” 

**Oh no!” said Twilight, ‘‘he wasn’t my fa- 
ther, I know.” 

** Your grandfather, then? or your uncle, per- 
haps ?” 

** Well, I don’t know what he was to me,” 
said Twilight. ‘‘ He might be my uncle; maybe 
he was; I don’t know. But I know he was real 
good, and I loved him first-rate, and no mis- 
take.” And she returned to her lesson. 

A few days later, at the usual hour, Twilight 
made her appearance at Miss Gracie’s door to 
say Mr. Wood wanted her to go to the village 
forhim. ‘‘I must go,” she said; ‘‘ and it’s ugly 
in me not to be more ready to do what he wants, 
for he is always good to me. But I sha’n’t be 
gone long; I shall kite down there and back just 
as tight as ever I can go.” 

As she left the room, Alice, who had the val- 
uable habit of using odd moments, took a French 
book from her shelf, and began to read aloud, as 
she did some part of every day, to keep herself 
in practice. She was still reading, and was not 
aware any one had entered the room, when a 
quick aspiration close to her ear made her start, 
and she turned round to meet the flushed face, 
and eager, wide eyes of Twilight, who was look- 
ing over her shoulder. 
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‘‘Why! why! can you read like that?” cried 
the excited child, bending forward with clasped 
hands and tearful face. ‘‘ Why, that’s Taffy’s 
talk; that’s like Taffy’s book; Zcan read that !” 

And catching up the book which Alice laid 
down, she read a sentence or two with tolerable 
fluency, and a pure Parisian accent. 

*¢Qh, how good it sounds!” she said, kissing 
the book as she laid it down again. ‘‘I did not 
know any body had such books ony Taffy.” 

It was now Alice’s turn to be surprised. ‘* Why, 
Twilight,” she said, ‘‘and so you are a French 
girl after all, and not a bit of a ‘ Welshman !’” 

** Am I?” said Twilight; ‘‘ I did not know it. 
And was Taffy French too?” 

‘**T daresay he was. But suppose, instead of 
your lessons to-day, you sit down there and tell me 
all you can remember about yourself and Taffy.” 

“Oh!” said Twilight, taking the seat indicated 
to her, ‘‘I remember a great, great, long time 
ago—we used to live in a town where there was 
lots of houses, and Taffy hada shop down stairs, 
and he had music things and books, and gentle- 
men used to come and play, and buy the music 
things. And there was Taffy, and Marie, and I; 
and Marie used to wash me, and dress me, and put 
me to bed. And there was somebody else, too,” 
said she, reflectively, ‘‘ somebody dressed all in 
white in a great big chair—I think it must have 
been my mother. And, one day, when I was 
playing, Taffy came and took me up and carried 


lap, and she kissed me, oh, ever so many times ; 
and she cried, and Taffy and Marie cried, and 
so I cried, too, cause they all cried. And then 
—all in a minute Marie screamed out, and 


Taffy caught me up and carried me away, and I | 


never saw her again. And I asked Taffy about 
it once a good while after, and he said it was 
ma chére mére, and that she died then. And 
then, after a good while, Marie was sick, very 
sick—and she died too. I can remember more 
about that, ’cause I was older, you know. And 
when they put her into the ground, Taffy took 
me with him; and he went and bought some 
flowers and let me put them on mamma’s grave 
and on Marie’s too. And then Taffy took care 
of me, and he used to brush my hair ‘cause 
Marie was dead, you know. And he used to 
teach me to read in his book; but he did not 
show me how to write, ’cause his hand was lame 
—something ailed his arm, I guess. And one 
night there was a fire, and we was burned out, 
and Taffy was hurt, and they come and took me 
and him to the ospittle, and we staid there a 
spell, and Taffy he warn’t no better. And then 
they took and sent us to the work-’us, and after 
we'd been there a spell Taffy grew badder and 
badder. And one night when he was real bad I 
sot on his bed and cried; and he told me not to 
cry for he was going to see mamma and Marie; 
and then I cried worse agin, ’cause I wanted to 
go too, and cause he said I mustn’t. And then 
he gare 








2 picter and a letter (I told you about ! 


them, how he said I must keep them as long as 
I lived); and he said I must read the letter very 
of’en ’cause ma chére mére writ it for me. I 
s’pose he forgot I couldn’t read it, and I didn’t 
say nothing, ‘cause I didn’t want to sorrow him 
and he so sick. And then Miss White, the 
matron, she come in, and said how I must go 
away and go to bed; and I didn’t want to quit 
Taffy, and I cried and had a tantrum and acted 
real bad—I felt so. And then Taffy he called 
me, and he spoke weak and slow—but he said if 
I'd be a good gal, and go then, he would tell my 
mother, and maybe I would be sent for to come 
too; and so I went to bed, but I cried all night; 
and next day they said Taffy was dead!—and 
oh, Miss Gracie—they wouldn’t let me go when 
they laid him in the ground, nor tell me where 
they put him, for I wanted to go and put some 
flowers on him as he and I done for mamma and 
Marie. I was seven years old when Taffy died, 
and I staid at the work-’us and did chores for 
Miss White, and lugged round the children, and 
run of errands, till the committee-men said I 
was old enough to be put out; Miss White 
wanted to keep me, but they said no. And 
then Aunt Betsy she wanted a gal, and she took 
me, and I’ve been here most a year now.” 

** And have you got the letter and picture 
still, Twilight ?” said Alice, as the girl paused. 

‘Got ‘um? why! yes, indeed! Why, I 


| wouldn’t part with ‘um for nothing!” said Twi- 
me into a dark room ; and she was there—oh, so | 
white, and her eyes shut, and her head on the | 
chair this way. And Taffy he set me on her | 


light. ‘*Do you want to see ‘um ?—Maybe— 
maybe”—she said, as if a new idea had struck 
her, ‘‘maybe you can read it to me—do you 
think you could?” 

‘*Why, Twilight! have you never read it yet?” 

** How could 1?” said the poor girl, mourn- 
fully. ‘* You know I can’t read writing; that’s 
why I so terribly want to learn to write; I want 
to know what my mother says.” 

** But could nobody read it to you?” 

**T don’t know,” said Twilight. ‘They might; 
but there was ony one gal at the work-’us who 
could read, and she was a real wicked, bad gal— 
Miss White said so herself. Why!” said Twi- 
light, fixing her pure, innocent eyes upon Miss 
Gracie’s face with a look of holy horror, ‘‘she 
lied and cuss’d—ony think! and I didn’t want her 
to read my dear mother’s letter—should you?” 

Again Alice was struck with the contrast be- 
tween the native delicacy of the child’s instincts 
and the low, coarse, work-house language she had 
been taught to use. 

**So I waited, and waited,” she continued, 
‘and one day, after I came here, I got Ruthy a 
letter from the post-office and I asked her if she 
could read it, and she said, ‘‘ Yes, to be sure she 
conld;” and so I thought of it two days, and 
then I asked her if she would read a letter for 
me; and she said yes. But when I got it, and 
give it to her, she couldn’t read a word of it ; she 
said it warn’t no words at all; that it was all 
bosh! and she flung it back to me, and said I’d 
as good put it right in the fire, for it wasn’t no 
good at all!” and Twilight’s voice trembled and 
her eyes flashed at the remembered insult. 
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‘¢ Will you bring it now and let me try to read 
it to you?” said Alice. 

‘¢ Yes indeed,” said the delighted child. ‘I'll 
go and get it; and you'll see if my mother wrote 
ony scrabble, won't you ?” 

In a few moments she returned with a small 
package done up in brown paper, and reverently 
unfolding it, she took out a morocco case, some- 
what worn, but not much soiled considering how 
long it had been in the hands of the busy little 
maid of all work. 

**T always kiss it good-night, and good-morn- 
ing,” she said, with a loving smile, as she hand- 
ed it to Alice. 

Miss Gracie opened the case, which contained 
two delicately-painted French miniatures, and 
started in surprise; the two pictured faces within 
were so like, so wonderfully like, the little inno- 
cent face looking up into hers! On the reverse 
side was a curiously-formed cipher, probably the 
combined initials of the wedded pair, woven in 
their hair. Not more curiously and intimately 
were the threads of raven black and glossy brown 
blended together than the several lineaments of 
the two originals had been blended in their trans- 
mission to their beautiful child; there could be 
no doubt that these were indeed the parents of 
little Twilight. 

‘*¢ That’s mamma,” said she, bending down to 
kiss the picture. ‘‘ Is not she jolly?” 

‘* Jolie! trés jolie! charmante!” said Miss 
Gracie, smiling, as she for the first time compre- 
hended the sense in which Twilight had so often 
used that before inexplicable word. 

*‘ And now for the letter,” said Twilight. 
‘¢ Will you try if you can read it? It is rum- 
pled some; ’cause, as I couldn’t read it, I some- 
times lay it on my heart at night; for I thought 
maybe some of the good would come out of it at 
night (as the sweet smell comes out of the flow- 
ers in the garden when it’s dark there) and make 
me good.” 

‘¢ This letter,” said Miss Gracie, ‘‘ is address- 
ed to Mademoiselle Antoinette Elise de la 
Tour!” 

** Yes,” said Twilight, quietly, ‘‘ that’s me. 
Taffy used to call me so; and sometimes ‘ petite 
Toinette.’ And that’s why they call me Ann 
Twilight, and Twilight—that’s English for Zoi- 
nette, you know.” 

*¢ The letter is in French,” said Alice. ‘‘ Shall 
I read it to you so, or in English ?” 

“Just as mamma writ it,” said Twilight, 
sinking on her knees, and with her soft eyes and 
her clasped hands upraised, as a devotee might 
kneel to listen to some oracle-breathing saint. 

The letter we shall venture to translate : 


““My DARLING ANTOINETTE, MY OnPHAN ANGEL, MY 
Hener's Cuip,—I am dying, my sweet one. I must 
leave you in a strange land; and you, my little deserted 
one, are too young to understand your loss, or to know 
why I weep as I clasp you to my heart. But I have little 
time and less strength, and I must hasten on. My faith- 
fal Eustaphie and Marie reminded me (and I bless them 
for the considerate thought) that the time may come when 
my now unconscious child will be old enough to under- 


effort to communicate with you. My beloved one, your 
father was Antoine Henri de la Tour, second son of Eti- 
enne de la Tour, banker, Rue de ——, Paris. 
“Having business which called him to America, I per- 
suaded him to let me accompany him, and we embark- 
ed at Havre in the Susanne, Captain Thibaud, with you 
our only child, Pierre Eustaphie, my husband's valet, and 
his wife Marie, your attached bonne. On the passage our 
vessel came in collision with another, and was wrecked. 
In the suddenness of the alarm, and the darkness, many 
lives were lost. Your father was among them. I was 
saved by the devotion of aes and you by your 
faithful Marie. When I regai they 
put my baby in my arms, and ‘old = ~ she was fatherless. 
Ah! why did not the cruel sea which ingulfed my hus- 
band take to its cold rest his wife and child? But the 
wise God willed otherwise—may He make me more sub- 
missive! The vessel which took us off was bound for 
America, but not to the port to which we had been des- 
tined. They landed us here. Marie and I could speak no 
English—Eustaphie but little; and in my terror, my an- 
guish, and my consequent illness, I have forgotten the 
name of the mercantile house with which my husband 
had just connected himself. Strangers and friendless in 
a foreign land, we subsisted for a while upon the sale of 
such articles of value as I had on at the time of our ship- 
wreck. Eustaphie has now obtained a situation in a mu- 
sic store; his small earnings are our support. I have 
written home, but no answer has yet been returned. 
Perhaps it is not time—I am too impatient. If I could 
live to see you, my darling, safe in the care of your fam- 
ily I could die content; but I am failing too fast for that. 
The picture of your parents and this letter is all your poor 
mother can leave to her darling child; these, and the 
blessing of her who is ready to peysish, are your only por- 
tion. I leave you in the care of our humble but faithful 
friends. If you ever regain your friends and home you 
will have ample means to repay their devotion. I leave 
them to you, my child; never forget the debt! But if 
doomed to exile and poverty, I leave you to them; I know 
they will share their all with you, and you must give them 
the love and duty due to your lost parents. And now, my 
precious one, farewell! He who supported the trembling 
wing of the lone dove, and guided her in safety over the 
whelming waters where no dry land appeared, can keep 
my little one; and to His care I commit you. 

* Your dying mother, 

“CLAIRE ELISE DE LA TouR.” 

Carefully stitched to the top of this letter were 
the marriage certificate of Antoine Henri de la 
Tour and Claire Elise de Larny and the regis- 
try of the baptism of their child Antoinette Elise 
de la Tour; and below was written, in a stiff, 
coarse hand, unlike the delicate but trembling 
characters of the letter itself, the date of Ma- 
dame’s death, and place of burial. As Miss 
Gracie saw the careful solicitude with which 
these faithful servants had thus preserved to the 
orphan child all they could of evidence of her 
home and family, tears rose to her eyes. But 
before she had time to speak, the mild, pleasant 
voice of Aunt Betsy called up from the foot of 
the stairs— 

‘‘ Twilight, Twilight! has thee forgot the tea- 
table? I guess thee don’t know it’s ’most six 
o’clock.” And Twilight, catching up her treas- 
ures, hurried away. 

Miss Gracie was rather glad of the interrup- 
tion, as she wanted to be alone and think before 
she conversed with Twilight upon the subject. 
When she did she was pleased to find that all 
the child’s thoughts were retrospective, and not 
prospective. She talked with reawakened ten- 
derness of her parents, of ‘‘ Taffy” and Marie, 








stand what I write; and for your sake I make this last 


and recalled a thousand little tokens of their 
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care and love; but not one word of the future 
prospects to which the letter might lead. The 
few years which elapsed since those sad events 
which her mother’s letter made known had been 
a lifetime to her, and she spoke of them as things 
before the Flood—never seeming to realize that 
any one connected with her could be surviving 
still. This view Alice was careful not to dissi- 
pate; for although she had herself strong hopes 
of one day restoring the little girl to her family, 
she was too prudent to awaken hopes which 
might never be realized. 

After a few days’ reflection Miss Gracie’s course 
was decided upon. The first step was to remove 
Twilight from her lowly station, and’ give her 
some of the advantages of education to which 

_her birth entitled her; and Alice wrote to the 
Principal of the school where she had herself 
completed her education—an estimable woman, 
with whom she had ever maintained a friendly 
intercourse. She told her the outlines of Twi- 
light’s story, and inquired the lowest terms upon 
which she could be received as a pupil—Alice 
herself being answe1able for the payment of the 
bills should the friends of the lost child not be 
found. 

A few days brought an answer: Mrs. Illersly 
was much interested in the little girl’s history ; 
and if she would converse with the pupils in 
French, and give them the French accent, she 
would receive her for a sum merely nominal. 
Alice was delighted. The next thing was to 
seek an interview with Mrs. Cobb and Mr. Wood, 
to inform them of the discovery she had made, 
and to ask their consent and co-operation in her 


plans. Aunt Betsy was yielding and quiet, as 
usual, She said ‘‘Sure!” and ‘*Thee don’t say 
so!” She was sorry to part with the handy, 


pleasant-tempered child; but Ruthy would like 
an older girl, and perhaps it would be less of a 
trial. Uncle Lem was more demonstrative— 
tears, which his manliness would fain have con- 
cealed, told how the little, lonely, gentle child 
had crept into his great, warm heart; but he ad- 
vocated her removal. 

‘It’s all right,” he said to Alice; ‘‘she is of 
your sort, not ours; she belongs to such as you, 
and I see you took to each other from the very 
first : 

‘Like loves like, and love likes love; 
Eagle mates eagle, and dove seeks dove!’ 
Yes; she ought to go. I see it all; it’s all 
right; and it’s human nature, too,” said he, try- 
ing to turn it off with a laugh that would not 
come—‘ human nature, all the world over. 
‘No matter what old hen may hatch the duck’s eggs, 
They'll run to the water as soon as they've legs.’ 

And now Miss Gracie ventured to tell Twi- 
light the arrangements she had made, confining 
her communications to the advantages of an ed- 
ucation, and carefully avoiding to excite any fu- 
ture hopes beyond the results of that. With the 
liberal aid of Aunt Betsy and Mr. Wood, and 
the skillful fingers of Twilight herself, a suitable 
wardrobe was procured; and when Alice left 
Aunt Betsy’s she took her young charge with 





her, and making a circuit to M——, she left 
Mademoiselle de la Tour with Mrs. Illersly. 

When Miss Gracie returned to the city she 
found the father of her young pupils—the gentle- 
man in whose family she resided, and upon whose 
aid and advice she had confidently counted—was 
still absent at the South, and she had to wait two 
months for his return. He advised an applica- 
tion to the French consul, and procured her an 
interview. The consul entered warmly into Miss 
Gracie’s view of the case, and engaged to write 
out and make the necessary inquiries in France. 
He suggested the propriety of sending out copies 
of the letter and certificates, and also a daguerre- 
otype of the pictures. This was reasonable, and 
Miss Gracie went to Mrs. Illersly’s to procure 
them. She found Twilight well, and perfectly 
happy. Mrs. Illersly spoke in the kindest terms 
of her little pupil; and ‘‘ chére Antoinette” was 
already the pet of teachers and scholars, 

But all this caused some detention ; and then, 
men of business do not hurry themselves as im- 
pulsive women expect they will. The consul 
was courteous and kind, but spring had opened 
before the letters were actually sent off. Alice 
spent her summer vacation at Mrs. Illersly’s, 
with Twilight; and she was delighted with her 
protégée’s growth and improvement. Hers was 
the pleasure of some enthusiastic florist, who, 
having removed a stinted flower from the road- 
side, sees it blooming in his garden in stateliness 
and beauty; and she returned to the city to await, 
in feverish impatience, the expected letter from 
France. 

In the autumn Alice received a letter from 
Mrs. Illersly. Twilight was seriously indisposed 
—a sudden and violent inflammation of the lungs. 
She had called in medical advice, and would 
write again. The next day the accounts were 
more favorable—the complaint seemed yielding 
to treatment, and the physician saw no cause for 
apprehension. Alice’s heart yearned to hasten 
to her darling; but she was not quite mistress of 
her own time, and besides, the consul had in- 
formed her the letters from France might be 
daily expected, and she concluded to wait for 
them, hearing daily from Mrs. Illersly. 

At the end of a week came an alarming letter. 
A new disease—rapid pulmonary consumption, 
which Twilight had inherited probably from her 
unfortunate mother, and the seeds of which had 
possibly been long dormant in her system—had 
developed itself, and her physician had serious 
fears for the result. Antoinette requested her 
friend to come to her. 

Alas! the same hour which brought these sad 
tidings brought also the long-desired letters from 
France. The grand parents and uncle of Twi- 
light had been found, and rapturously acknowl- 
edged her claims. The letters of Madame de la 


Tour had never been received, and her family 
had supposed the little girl, with both her par- 
ents, had perished at sea. They now placed 
ample funds at the consul’s disposal, and request- 
ed the child might be furnished with every thing 
requisite to her station, and sent out to them un- 
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der the charge of responsible persons, as soon as 
possible. A graceful letter of warm thanks to 
Miss Gracie was inclosed in the one to the con- 


Ah! with what a heavy heart did Alice read 
this long-desired letter, and then hasten with 
sad forebodings to Mrs. Illersly’s! She found 
that Mr. Wood and Mrs. Cobb had been sent 
for, and were there before her. Uncle Lem was 
walking with troubled restlessness up and down 
one of the lower rooms, his usually joyous face 
pale and anxious. He shook Alice’s hand, and 
tried to speak, but vainly; the usually ready 
words would not come, and turning away he re- 
sumed his troubled walk. Aunt Betsy was es- 
tablished in the sick room as head-nurse, a post 
for which her soft speech and quiet gentle ways 
admirably fitted her; and as Alice entered the 
chamber her close cap and dove-colored dress 
glided quietly from fhe easy chair where Twi- 
light reclined just as she had so often described 
her young mother. 

Every precaution had been taken to prepare 
Twilight for the arrival of Alice, but the delight 
of the sensitive girl almost destroyed her remain- 
ing strength; and she lay, panting and smiling, 
breathless and exhausted, in the loving arms 
which supported her, while Alice weeping, rained 
down kisses on her pale brow and lips. But at 
last this strong emotion passed away, and she 
became able to converse with her friend. 

*¢ How long ago is it, Miss Gracie,” she said, 
*¢since you came first to Aunt Betsy’s?” 

‘** More than a year,” said Alice, sadly, as she 
mentally compared the slight, spirit-like thing 
she held clasped to: her heart with the little, 
active, healthy, sun-burned child of a year ago! 

‘Only a year?” said Twilight, musingly. 
“Only one year ago!” she continued. ‘Do 
you remember that first Sunday when I was so 
rude to you? and our talk in the garden, when 
I told you I hoped the Great King would send 
for me? Is that only one year ago ?—and I was 
then a little ignorant child; I did not know what 
I talked about! And now! ah! dear Miss 
Gracie, this change is your work; you taught 
me to know and love the Great King—to under- 
stand who should be his messenger—and not to 
fear him. Dear friend!” she said, passing her 
arm caressingly round Alice’s neck, and glanc- 
ing anxiously at her face as she spoke, ‘‘ I think 
His messenger is very near me now, and I want 
you to help me make ready for the long jour- 
ney.” 

For a moment Alice’s heart stood still in 
mortal terror; then, strengthened by a strength 
not her own, she said, in low, clear tones, whose 
calmness surprised even herself, 

** What God wills is-best ; His will, not ours, 
be done!” 

**Oh! I’m so glad to hear you say that,” said 
the dying girl; ‘‘I can say and feel so, too, now. 
But I must tell you how silly I have been. 
Since I came here I have réad and thought so 
much about France, beautiful France, my fa- 
ther’s and mother’s land—that I have wanted to 


be rich—oh, very rich—and go there—you and I 
together—and see all the places my mother used 
to know and live in. But it is best as it is, 
You know, if I went to France, it would not be 
home—my friends are not there; but in heaven 
I shall find home and friends too. My father, 
my mother, Taffy, and Marie—and you will come 
too, one day, dear friend, and then we shall be 
parted no more! Qh! it is better as it is!” 

‘*T fear you are talking too much, my dar- 
ling,” whispered Miss Gracie. 

“Am I? I will not then,” said Twilight, 
sweetly. ‘* Will you sing to me, and I will try 
to sleep.” 

And nestling lovingly as a little child in Alice’s 
arms, she closed her eyes, while Alice, with an 
effort few could make, sung, with untrembling 
tones, Twilight’s favorite hymn, ‘‘I would not 
live always.” 

For a fortnight the two young friends walked 
side by side, in close, loving communion through 
the shadow of the dark valley—the good, brave 
heart of Alice supporting and cheering the young 
sister of her adoption; and then all that was 
earthly of Little Twilight was laid in the grave; 
and with one of those wonderful coincidences 
which are stranger than fiction, her childish 
hope was fulfilled, the messenger of the Great 
King called for her the night preceding Thanks- 
giving Day. Alice remained until the last sad 
duties were over, and then returned, grave but 
calm, trusting and submissive, to her city pupils. 

Some time later, by the orders of the French 
consul, a white stone marked the resting-place 
of the little emigrant. It bore the name and 
age of Mademoiselle Antoinette Elise de la Tour. 
Above was the sculptured emblem of a sky-lark, 
soaring heavenward from the low grass; and 
below were the words which Alice Gracie’s lov- 
ing heart had suggested : 

TWILIGHT HAS PASSED INTO THE PERFECT 
Day! 
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HETHER man is the only creature of God 
neither as naturalists nor as spirit-seers suffi- 








who presumes to live unmated we have 
cient sight or insight to enable us to say with 
| certainty. Agassiz, in his submarine explora- 
tions, may have found some stray dolphin or tur- 
tle that shows no signs of any connubial dispo- 
| sitions, but even that great naturalist would be 
| thought to be telling a fish story, wholly out of 
the scientific line, if he should declare such iso- 
lation to be so chronic a condition as to prove 
enduring celibacy. Audubon may have noted 
some stray eagle soaring over forests and among 
mountain-tops without visible mate, and scorn- 
ing all the little flutterings and screamings from 
the neighboring eyries that hint to him that gen- 
tle fancies among birds—as with us, their betters 
—may nestle beneath stately feathers. Who 


knows, however, but that the airy solitary is a 
faithful widower, more fond by far of the mem- 
ory of the deceased mate, who was cut off by a 
ruthless shot, than of the delights of any second 
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love. The argument from analogy is decidedly 
against the idea that celibacy prevails or exists 
in any order of creatures below our humanity. 
to the superior existences, the denizens of the 
spiritual world, we do not, like some of our 
friends, presume to speak from personal ac- 
quaintance and daily conversation. We have 
found not a few persons, however, free from any 
such hallucinations, yet taking comfort in Swe- 
denborg’s fancy that all souls that had here be- 
low been congenially mated would there continue 
the union, and all those who are worthy of love, 
but have dwelt here in loneliness, will there 
find some congenial spirit, while the seer con- 
demns to eternal seclusion the heartless souls 
that have never loved, because they are wholly 
unloving. For our own part, while holding by 
the Holy Writ that declares there will be no 
marrying in heaven, we can not but believe that 
something of that elective affinity of souls that 
draws manly wisdom into such congenial com- 
munion with feminine sensibility belongs to the 
immortal nature, and shows itself among the 
cherubim and seraphim, the knowing spirits and 
the loving spirits on high. Im this faith we 
cherish good hopes for the better social condition 
hereafter of a few of our bachelor friends, and a 
great many of our kind-hearted old maids. 
When we stand in our own lot and look upon 
our own kind, whatever we may think of higher or 
lower spheres, we can not disguise from ourselves 
the truth that celibacy is a very conspicuous and 
an increasing fact among us. Statistics show 
that, with the increase of refinement and expen- 
diture, the number of unmarried persons of ripe 
years increases; and we are startled by the rev- 
elation on every side that, while modern thought 
is wholly reversing the old ascetic idea that cel- 
ibacy is the most honorable condition, as bring- 
ing the soul nearest God and his highest spiritu- 
al gifts and offices, modern practice is enlarging 
the celibate order; and never in the palmy days 
of convents of monks and nuns were there so 
many bachelors and maids as now. It will not 
be amiss to consider some of the causes of the 
existence and increase of single life among us. 
We must not neglect the most obvious souree 
of celibacy, nor forget that some persons, by 
physical temperament or organization, are shut 
out of the marrying list. Some have physical 
deformities or infirmities that may be an insuper- 
able hinderance. Some are too little attractive 
by nature to win ready attachment; and cer- 
tainly, so far as the prospects of woman are con- 
cerned, it must be conceded that personal beauty 
is a great element in deciding her social destiny. 
Yet even beauty may be overruled by other in- 
fluences, and a certain vivacity of temperament 
gives many a girl of ordinary personal charms a 
fascination in men’s sight far beyond that of the 
model face and figure that so often claim sover- 
eignty by their own queenly right. There is 


certainly in temperament itself a marvelous 
marrying power; and many men and women 
who have no visible fascinations carry with them 
@ certain attraction that might well make the 





superstitious believe in philters and witchcraft. 
Conspicuous homeliness may, indeed, justly be 
named among the causes of celibacy, especially 
of female celibacy. Yet if we are asked can- 
didly to express our opinion as to the average 
good looks of the married and single, we must 
in truthfulness allow that old maids are about as 
good-looking as their married friends; and more 
than this we must say, in painful honesty, that if 
we were obliged to designate the very plainest 
faces within our circle of privileged acquaintance, 
we must make the selection from the connubial 
ranks. In fact we doubt much if it would be 
possible, even with Hogarth’s genius, to sketch 
any varieties of human homeliness that could 
not be illustrated from the features of our mar- 
ried acquaintance, both men and women. What 
is very comforting, however, is the truth that 
some of the plainest people are the pleasantest, 
and like ugly old mugs of baked clay, are brim- 
ful of sparkling juices. It may be that some of 
the intellectual and social traits that keep people 
single have a basis in physical temperament, and 
the prudes and coquettes of either sex may owe 
somewhat to a slow or quick pulse the coldness 
that shuts them up within themselves, or the 
volatility that prevents their fixing their flighty 
fancies upon a constant object. We leave, how- 
ever, to our medical friends the more thorough 
consideration of physiological hinderances to mar- 
riage, and pass to such as are more directly so- 
cial. We will only say, for the comfort of our 
masculine readers, that no amount of natural 
awkwardness or ungainliness need discourage 
them in their matrimonial prospects; for so lit- 
tle has mere beauty in a man to do with winning 
feminine favor, that the pet belle is far more 
likely to be fascinated by a manly will and com- 
manding intellect in a very rough exterior than 
by any model Adonis with a complexion as fair 
and skin and character as soft as her own. 

It is society that makes or mars matches in 
the main, for young people tend very readily to 
love and marriage when left to their own affini- 
ties. The social law at once calls their inclina- 
tions before its stern tribunal, putting to the 
young romancers two momentous questions: 
first, how they expect to support a family; and, 
secondly, how they expect to keep their social 
position or to elevate it. The first question is 
universal with all who have any forethought, and 
is, in fact, the bread question in matrimony, and 
is so important that wise Thomas Buckle dec 
that the average number of marriages is in pro- 
portion to the price of bread. With bread, how- 
ever, many other things are thought needful, and 
in all communities at all beyond the rude neces- 
sities of backwoods life, the cost of the modest 
comforts of housekeeping is such as to put a 
mighty check to the matrimonial visions of hosts 
of young men, or to adjourn them to an indefin- 
ite future. The costliness of living acts upon 
the susceptibility of youth, and the affections are 
so forewarned in the school of prudence as to 
close their gates against the dear invasion, and 
lead multitudes either to absent themselves from 
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female society, or to enter it with the feeling 
that, as a matter of course, they are to be but 
lookers-on as at a show of fruits which the spec- 
tator must not touch nor take.. In one point of 
view, the costliness of living presses with great 
severity upon young people in this country, by 
raising the general standard of expectatgon with- 
out by any means raising proportionately the 
average of means. The great mass of young 
people who go to school together form very near- 
ly the same opinions as to the essentials and 
comforts of life, while there is the widest dif- 
ference in their ability to gratify their wishes. 
With girls who, as such, are especially sympa- 
thetic and imitative, there is great proneness to 
assimilate manners and expectations, so that the 
daintiest and most favored school-girl is far more 
likely to give her fastidious tastes to her poorer 
companions than to borrow from them any love 
of republican simplicity. The consequence is 
that in America, especially so far as our women 
are concerned, the standard of average expecta- 
tion rises far beyond the standard of wealth, and 
society is full of young ladies whose tastes are 
wholly out of keeping with their domestic con- 
dition and prospects. Their evident desire for a 
delicate way of life at once alarms the unpre- 
tending class of suitors, and discourages the very 
habits of thrift and self-reliance that might make 
them helpers of worthy young husbands through 
years of modest frugality to years of peaceful in- 
dependence. It is somewhat appalling to look 
into our public schools and see the thousands of 
white-handed, finely-dressed girls, and to ask 
how many of them can find husbands who can 
properly provide them with the silks, velvets, and 
jewels which they are in the habit of looking 
upon as things to be had as a matter of course. 
Too many of them have wholly unrepublican 
ideas of true social dignity, and cherish the fool- 
ish notion that labor is not genteel, and prefer to 
coquette with some fop who has not brain nor 
pluck enough to earn his salt, rather than to 
smile upon some manly young fellow whose hard 
hand is ready and able to work out a worthy lot 
for a wife, and in the end adorn industry with 
grace and refinement. We must set down a 
false feminine fastidiousness as a very prominent 
cause of celibacy, and no person of common ob- 
servation can fail to remember signal instances 
of girls who do not wish to live single, but who 
have, merely from some absurd social prejudice, 
refused men who have by character and energy 
won a position that any woman might honor. 
We are not leaving out of account, in thege 
financial and social estimates, the law of elective 
affinity which must regulate the choice of a com- 
panion for life; and we surely believe that not a 
few people remain unmarried because they can 
not love any one whom they can win. It is very 
kindly taken for granted, and often with much 
truth, that the best portion of old bachelors are 
such because they were crossed in love, or else 
death nipped their hope before its bloom. It is 
said of the more interesting single women that 
they were too fastidious, and did not like those 





who loved them. It may be said of vast num- 
bers of noble women that, from misfortune or se- 
clusion, they have never met with manly natures 
congenial with their own, and, rather than mate 
with clowns or dotards, they prefer to be alone 
in what, comparatively speaking, is to them sin- 
gle blessedness. When once the opinion, more- 
over, gains currency that certain persons are not 
in the marrying line, but are predestined celi- 
bates, the expectation not only acts upon others 
so as to discourage advances, but acts also upon 
the parties themselves, who quietly accept their 
destiny as much as if a ghostly ecclesiastic had 
given the black vail or cowl that makes wedlock 
impossible. We all soon fall into the habitudes 
of our profession, so that use becomes a second 
nature; and nothing but sheer routine keeps a 
large™percentage of bachelors and a considerable 
proportion of maidens in their single file. 

Conviction, moral or intellectual, or both, un- 
doubtedly keeps many persons unmarried, in or- 
der that they may pursue favorite studies with- 
out distraction, or devote themselves to some 
holy charity or faith without hinderance. Thus, 
in all ages, a portion of the noblest minds have 
been priests and vestals of God and humanity. 
We find such examples not only on the lists of 
recluses who have given up home and the world 
for the cloister and the altar, but in the ranks 
of heroes and heroines who are above the world 
while among its people—friends of the orphaned, 
guides of the benighted—in fact, fathers and mo- 
thers to hearts and homes that have never open- 
ed to them the charms of wedded love, or bound 
them by the claims of son or daughter. We are 
not, indeed, ready to say with our Oxford re- 
cluses and Roman devotees that single life is the 
highest spiritual state, yet we must confess that, 
when we think of the best specimens of this con- 
dition within our knowledge or observation, we 
shake a little in our predilections for marriage; 
and, although not yielding our ground, we do 
take sides most cordially with the noble men 
and womcn who are single from a love higher 
than any that yet calls them to‘wedlock, against 
the vulgar herd who marry merely for the sake 
of marriage, and who presume to make their 
grossness or time-serving the reason for decry- 
ing the manly dignity and womanly delicacy that 
they are incapable of understanding ; while they 
speak of old bachelors, and especially old maids, 
as among the monstrosities of nature and the 
wrecks of humanity. 

These hints as to the influence of nature, so- 
ciety, and opinion upon single life do, we are 
aware, leave one great element unnamed—an el- 
ement of contingency which it is very hard to 
define. Time and chance happen to all, and a 
certain luck has much to do alike with marrying 
and not marrying. Many husbands and wives 
might find it hard to explain precisely what 
brought them together; and every honeymoon, 
quite as much in its origin as in its duration, 
partakes somewhat of the mystical character of 
the planet from which it is named. Single bless- 
edness is often equally mystical, and takes its vo- 
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taries quite as much by surprise as their friends ; | portance of having our daughters so taught and 
for often the very persons who seem under Cu- | disciplined that they can pass their time with 
pid’s witching guidance find themselves cloister- | comfort and efficiency without a husband and an 
ed in Diana’s cold and stately shrine. How we | establishment, and, if need be, can maintain them- 
came to be married, or how we came to be sin- | selves with dignity and cheerfulness by a culture 
gle, is generally far less clear than the undoubt- | that wins bread, and good name, and a courtesy 
ed fact that we are married or are single. Over | and grace that will never fail to win for them 
single life the same indefiniteness continues to | friends. We have little liking, indeed, for mas- 
the end; and of no unmarried men, and of few | culine women; and if we are looking for beard 
unmarried women, can it be said with certainty | and pantaloons, we prefer to look for them to 
that they can never be induced to change their} men. Nor have we any fondness for those wo- 
condition. The greater, therefore, is the need of | men whose speech is bearded and pantalooned, 
so ruling life as to be equal to either fortune, and | while their chins are smooth and their garments 
of so educating our sons, and especially our | unequivocal. It is not such independence that 
daughters, as to fit them not merely for one con- | we commend as a safeguard against the ills of 
tingency, but for all reasonable contingencies, | celibacy, but quite the reverse; for we believe 
and to train them up to be worthy and interest- | that woman is happier far in single life by keep- 
ing men and women, whether they take tli® mar- | ing a true woman’s heart, in all its delicacy, ten- 
Triage vow or not. derness, and helpfulness, than by trying to unsex 
Here we come to our practical point —the | herself in the poor attempt to be a man, and re- 
proper education of our people, in view of the | venge masculine neglect by masculine impudence. 
possibility, and also under the probability, of |The Amazon who mutilated her bosom to be a 
celibacy. We can say with all decision that it | match for man in the use of weapons did not 
is a great wrong to educate children with the | understand her warfare, and might have prevail- 
idea that life is a failure apart from marriage. | ed more readily by keeping her sex and its ways. 
We speak now especially of our daughters, who | She, too, who asks no marriage vows of man, but 
are likely to suffer most from this error, and ei- | only claims his just sympathy and deference, pre- 
ther to be importuned into an improper match | vails far more readily with a woman’s girdle than 
or else spend their days with the sad conviction | an Amazon’s breast-plate. 
that their whole career is a disappointment, and} Starting thus with the principle that education 
they have never really begun to live. It is best, | should aim to bring out all the faculties and af- 
indeed, for them in due time to be well married, | fections of a true humanity, without staking the 
but far better for them to be well single than ill | whole hope upon the contingency of marriage, 
married. The culture that makes them true wo- | we may now ask, what is the proper course for 
men best prepares them for either lot, whether to | those to pursue who have cause to regard them- 
win the love of a congenial husband or to live | selves as on the list of confirmed celibates? We 
unmarried in usefulness and dignity. Nothing | advise them not only to be resigned to their po- 
can be much worse than to urge a daughter into | sition, but to make the best of it, in full faith 
@ union against her tastes and affections, for the | that every condition in life—surely every honest 
sake of escaping the name of old maid; and, to | one—is fuil of compensations and privileges. 
us, the girl who gives a man her hand without | We do not deny that celibacy has its privations, 
her heart comes very near deserving a far worse | and we can quite as little deny that it has pecu- 
name than that. Let our daughters be educated | liar privileges. In fact, its very privations may 
as women, as our sons are educated as men, not | be so used as to open into privileges ; for, ob- 
for one relation, but for all the relations of life ; | viously. , the time not engrossed by married cares 
and, whatever their lot, they will be far more | may be sacredly given to noble objects of friend- 
useful and happy. If they are trained merely | ship and charity; and the affections not tempted 
to be men-catchers, their vocation ends when it to idolize an earthly love may be all the more 
is clear that they have or have not caught their | free for the love of God and humanity. Of 
game, and they must trust to accident or to a | course the danger is that a limited sphere will 
forgiving Prov idence to give them some new in- | narrow the mind; and too many single people 
centive in place of that which is lost. Far too | there are who make no effort to supply the place 
many noble women, whose natures are worthy | | of married interests by other occupations of an 
of a better lot, allow themselves to fall into the | , elevating character. ‘Too many old bachelors 
miserable error of thinking that they have miss- | abandon love and take to their bank-book and 
ed their destiny in failing to marry, and perhaps | bill of fare—not to name baser indulgences—for 
bring on the very listlessness, the aimless indo- | their solace; while not a few old maids sharpen 
lence, which they fear. The true woman can | their noses and their tongues at once by scenting 
never miss her destiny while loyal to her soul, | out other people’s infirmities, and cutting up their 
her position, and her God. If one path is closed, | neighbors’ characters. We are not unobservant 
another will open to her; and if truthfulness and | of such unamiable specimens of celibacy; yet we 
self-respect move her to reject such overtures of | do not by any means regard them as fair types 
Marriage as are made to her, she has a brave | of the whole class, but, on the contrary, we have 
purpose that can never leave her without influ- | rather a liking for old bachelors, on the whole, 
ence, and genial affections that can never leave | and a decided fondness for old maids. We be- 
her lonely and unblessed. We insist upon the im-' lieve that most of these, of either sex, seek some- 
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thing to love and something to do other than 
their own sweet self, and that the best of them 
are the blessing of the whole circle of kindred 
and friends—a light to the Church as well as to 
the hearth-stone. ; 

The unmarried, as being such, generally have 
more time at their command, and therefore are 
freer to give it to voluntary pursuits or studies. 
They may thus meet a want most difficult of all 
to meet in this busy country, the want of a class 
of persons whose leisure enables them to culti- 
vate the refined tastes and humane interests that 
are so likely to be crowded out by pressing fam- 
ily cares. We know that a certain degree of 
pecuniary independence is necessary to enable a 
single man or woman to do all that a true cul- 
ture dictates for the social circle; yet how often 
do we find a person with very moderate income 
becoming the centre of a genial and intellectual 
circle, bringing the treasures of art and literature 
to enrich the whole coterie or village! Soa true- 


hearted bachelor becomes one of the intellectual | 


priesthood of society, and many a maiden sister 
wears her modest robes with the inspiration and 
self-sacrifice of a priestess without waiting for 
ghostly hands to give her consecration. The 
good done for others reacts upon the doer, and 
the time well spent relieves the spender of a 
heavy burden while weaving the thread into rich 
tissues of enduring beauty and worth. Let this 
truth be remembered by the unmarried, what* 
ever their condition, whether able to dignify 
leisure by beautiful tastes or called to cheer a 
homely lot by faithful service, that they may 
thus pass the hours without killing them, and 
win lasting goods from ranging opportunities. 
There are cases, indeed, of great hardship, in 
which unmarried persons, especially women, are 
painfully dependent upon others, and are tempt- 
ed to regard themselves as doomed to drudge for 
daily bread. But even such cases are less fre- 
quent than cases of wives and mothers fearful- 
ly overtasked by large families of children and 
stinted means, and it must be remembered, 
moreover, that the maiden sister or aunt in a 
family who is apt to think herself a burden is 2 
decided help, and may be a constant comfort if 
she can only rise above her morbid repining and 
be a sister of consolation to the whole house- 
hold. 

Heart is quite as rich a capital as time, and 
unmarried people must take good care of this 
treasure. They are not to renounce but to re- 
fine, quicken, and exalt their social affections to 
keep them true. They must use or abuse their 
social nature, and unless used it is abused, or 
unless sweetened by free air and exercise it will 
sour in its own stagnation. Hence it is that 
unmarried people are apt to take one of two di- 
rections, and be sweeter or sourer than their 
neighbors. If they do not take a kindly turn, 
they become selfish and fault-finding from the 
absence of the instinctive parental affections that 
move us whether we choose or not. If they do 
take a kindly turn, they become genial, friendly, 
and self-sacrificing, adorning the household and 





the sanctuary with the sweetest specimens of 
helpfulness and devotion. With woman, we 
think that on the whole the better spirit prevails, 
and although not forgetful of certain appalling 
specimens of the female celibate, we believe that 
Christendom is nearer heaven, not farther from 
it, by the spirit and work of the goodly company 
of old maids. 

There is one portion of the heart which is 


| supposed to be closed both within them and 


against them, but which we claim for them by 
the sacred right of our common humanity. We 
mean that portion which makes man and woman 
companionable, and allows no society to be com- 
plete without the mingling of masculine and 
feminine affinities. It is not only foolish but 
inhuman to regard the sociality of man and wo- 
man as limited to the conjugal and parental re- 
lation, or to try to shut out from the unmarried 
the charm of that mutual delight which mascu- 
line and feminine minds take in each other’s 
company. Bachelors are generally sound on 
this subject, and the best specimens of them 
make up for their isolation by frequenting the 
best society, and enjoying the friendship and 


| conversation of interesting and gifted women. 


There is sometimes a disposition to shut un- 
married women out of the same privilege, and 
not a few scheming mothers and daughters are 
utterly impatient of any attentiong from agree- 
able men toward those who, however much their 
superiors, are rudely set aside as old maids, and 
accused of preposterous attempts at making their 
market, because they have sense enough to use 
theirown minds. Unmarried women of culture, 
especially, enjoy the society of intellectual and 
genial men, and the liking is generally mutual. 
Let it be so, and it wiil be found that society 
gains vastly by the combination that secures a 
new and elevating element beyond the sway of 
crude and greedy girls and their match-making 
mammas. Let daughters and mothers have a 
fair chance at their appropriate game. Yet let 
it not be forgotten that the world is larger than 
their little field of artillery, and that the human 
heart has some aspirations that do not end in 
wedding-cake and the plain goldring. Welike 
to see unmarried women take their full social 
rights and mingle freely in general society, in- 
stead of flocking together like a parcel of geese, 
under the charge of some sentinel gander. In 
fact it is not well for either sex to be clannish, 
and they who are not humanized in the whole- 
some school of marriage should be jealous of 
narrowing their humanity by any partial or be- 
littling cliques. We confess, for instance, to a 
certain alarm at encountering a line of old maids 
drawn up as if in battle array, and believe that 
many a modest man has been repelled from ad- 
dressing the maiden whom he fancies, from fear 
of the grim body-guard of aunts who keep watch 
over the prize. Let them not keep together but 
separate, and cherish all free and fair tastes and 
associations. Let unmarried women mingle ge- 
nially in what belongs to their sex and their hu- 
manity; let them have friends among the old 
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and young, the married and single, the other 
sex and their own. Especially let them know 
and love little children, and so not fail of wo- 
man’s best charm by failing of the tenderness of 
woman’s affection for childhood. Let them take 
part in church affairs as teachers of the young, 
helpers in the charities of the parish, friends of 
moral and spiritual culture; and so, if they do not 
bear the name, they will do the work of that or- 
der of deaconesses which some sanguine devotees 
and theologians are trying to raise up in the 
modern church. As things now are, it is clear 
that every thriving parish owes much to the lit- 
tle knot of faithful women who give to the sanc- 
tuary most of the love that has with them no 
claimant in husband or child; and many of the 
Christians who, from their reading, reflection, 
and zeal are the best friends and comforters of 
the ministry, are of the same unaffianced class. 
We are aware that our remarks turn more 
upon the destiny of women than men thus far; 
for single life is more of a feature in the former 
than the latter, and a single man outside of his 
home is not different from his married neighbor, 
while a woman’s whole career is changed by her 
celibacy. But we desire very much to avoid any 
strain of remark that tends to band single wo- 
men together as a class or caste by themselves, 
much less to make a kind of profession of them. 
We dislike the growing habit of ranking women 
by themselves as a class, in opposition to men or 
in contrast with them, and mach prefer to regard 
our humanity as one, whether male or female, 
and favor all ideas and movements that tend to- 
ward harmony. Especially do we dislike the 
disposition to group single women together, and 
make a sort of caste or profession of old maids. 
They like this separation quite as little as we 
do, and are no more fond of being labeled, and 
dressed, and paraded by themselves, than we are 
fond of seeing the show. We especially dislike 
the grim centurions of this movement, who are 
trying to gather a phalanx of strong-minded 
spinsters under their lead. We like them, how- 
ever, probably far better than the sensible kind 
of single women do, for these excellent spirits 
are not separatists but cordial liberals—earnest to 
have their own place in their own sex, and in all 
its sacred relations to our common humanity. 
Our opposition to such narrow caste distinctions 
extends to all measures for setting unmarried 
persons by themselves, and thus exaggerating 
their peculiarities by exclusive associations in- 
stead of integrating their minds by large sym- 
pathies. Therefore we do not like nunneries 
and monasteries, but prefer to have the single 
brothers and sisters humanized by closer affinity 
with our common lot, instead of being made more 
odd and ghostly by being kept by themselves. 
We are also distrustful of the attempt to estab- 
lish Protestant nunneries or beguinages for the 
protection and dignity of the unmarried—al- 
though we are convinced that no institution 
would be more useful than a home for unpro- 
tected women, where small means might procure 
a decent livelihood, and even poverty might have 





a measure of comfort and usefulness. But we 
would not have such institutions confined to one 
condition of life, or shut out in any way from free 
fellowship with all true humanity. The unmar- 
ried woman is too often, indeed, left alone without 
fortune or friends, and Christianity should now, 
as of old, be her protector ; but the protection 
should not be a virtual proscription by shutting 
her up in a caste instead of opening to her a truer 
fellowship with humanity. 

Something will ere long be done to give truer 
position and appreciation to our unmarried wo- 
men, and with too much reason Catholicism de- 
rides our modern civilization for neglecting to 
supply the place of the old nunneries by new re- 
treats. In some cases our modern luxury plays 
into the hands of Rome; and while the belle of 
the family marries and exhausts the family purse 
by her outfit, the less favored daughter is sent to 
the convent to save the ancestral name from being 
degraded by alliance with a penniless purse or 
plebeian blood. We look not to any shrewd pol- 
icy or clannish institution to meet the wants of 
unmarried women, much less to any backward 
steps in the path of mental emancipation. God’s 
providence is calling us forward, and as soon as 
we truly appreciate woman’s worth, and give her 
the sympathy and respect that she deserves, the 
true sphere will not be refused to her, and new 
social arrangements will follow new moral and 


‘intellectual convictions. It may then appear 


more clearly than now, not only that woman can 
submit to celibacy as a sacrifice to be dutifully 
borne, but in conspicuous cases welcome it as a 
privilege to be coveted ; and that those of the sex, 
perhaps an elect f§y, whom Providence has se- 
lected as our Muses or Minervas, our Sybils or 
our Saints, may, without renouncing their inde- 
pendence, find a better lot than to-be shut in 
caves, or temples, or convents. 





WHAT WAS IT? 
A MYSTERY. 


T is, I confess, with considerable diffidence 
that I approach the strange narrative which 


I am about to relate. The events which I pur- 


pose detailing are of so extraordinary and un- 
heard-of a character that I am quite prepared to 
meet with an unusual amount of incredulity and 
scorn. I accept all such beforehand. I have, 
I trust, the literary courage to face unbelief. I 
have, after mature consideration, resolved to nar- 
rate, in as simple and straightforward a manner 
as I can compass, some facts that passed under 
my observation in the month of July last, and 
which, in the annals of the mysteries of physical 
science, are wholly unparalleled. 

I live at No. — Twenty-sixth Street, in this 
city. The house is in some respects a curious 
one. It has enjoyed for the last two years the 
reputation of being haunted. It is a large and 
stately residence, surrounded by what was once 
a garden, but which is now only a green inclos- 
ure used for bleaching clothes. The dry basin 
of what has been a fountain, and a few fruit- 
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trees, ragged and unpruned, indicate that this 
spot, in past days, was a pleasant, shady retreat, 
filled with fruits and flowers and the sweet mur- 
mur of waters. 

The house is very spacious. A hall of noble 
size leads to a vast spiral staircase winding 
through its centre; while the various apartments 
are of imposing dimensions. It was built some 
fifteen or twenty years since by Mr. A——, the 
well-known New York merchant, who five years 
ago threw the commercial world into convulsions 
by a stupendous bank fraud. Mr. A——, as ev- 
ery one knows, escaped to Europe, and died not 
long after of a broken heart. Almost immedi- 
ately after the news of his decease reached this 
country, and was verified, the report spread in 
Twenty-sixth Street that No. — was haunted. 
Legal measures had dispossessed the widow of 
its former owner, and it was inhabited merely 
by a care-taker and his wife, placed there by the 
house-agent into whose hands it had passed for 
purposes of renting or sale. These people de- 
clared that they were troubled with unnatural 
noises. Doors were opened without any visible 
agency. ‘The remnants of furniture scattered 
through the various rooms were, during the night, 
piled one upon the other by unknown hands. 
Invisible feet passed up and down the stairs in 
broad daylight, accompanied by the rustle of 
unseen silk dresses and the gliding of viewless 


‘hands along the massive balusters. The care- 


taker and his wife declared they would live there 
nolonger. The house-agent laughed, dismissed 
them, and put others in their place. The noises 
and supernatural manifestations continued. The 
neighborhood caught up the story, and the house 
remained untenanted for three years. Several 
parties negotiated for it; but somehow, always 
before the bargain was closed, they heard the 
unpleasant rumors, and declined to treat any 
further. 

It was in this state of things that my landlady 
—who at that time kept a boarding-house in 
Bleecker Street, and who wished to move farther 
up town—conceived the bold idea of renting No. 
— Twenty-sixth Street. Happening to have in 
her house rather a plucky and philosophical set 
of boarders, she laid her scheme before us, stat- 
ing candidly every thing she had heard respect- 
ing the ghostly qualities of the establishment to 
which she wished to remove us. With the ex- 
ception of one or two timid persons—a sea-cap- 
tain and a returned Californian, who immediate- 
ly gave notice that they would leave—every one 
of Mrs. Moffat’s guests declared that they would 
accompany her in her chivalric incursion into 
the abode of spirits. 

Our removal was effected in the month of 
May, and we were all charmed with our new resi- 
dence. The portion of Twenty-sixth Street where 
our house is situated —between Seventh and 
Eighth Avenues—is one of the pleasantest local- 
ities in New York. The gardens back of the 
houses, running down nearly to the Hudson, 
form, in the er time, a perfect avenue of 
verdure. e air is pure and invigorating, 





sweeping, as it does, straight across the river 
from the Weehawken heights, and even the rag-* 
ged garden which surrounded the house on two 
sides, although displaying on washing-days rath- 
er too much clothes-line, still gave us a piece of 
green sward to look at, and a cool retreat in the 
summer evenings, where we smoked our cigars 
in the dusk, and watched the fire-flies flashing 
their dark-lanterns in the long grass. 

Of course we had no sooner established our- 
selves at No. — than we began to expect the 
ghosts. Weabsolutely awaited their advent with 
eagerness. Our dinner conversation was super- 
natural. One of the boarders, who had purchased 
Mrs. Crowe’s ** Night Side of Nature” for his 
own private delectation, was regarded as a pub- 
lic enemy by the entire household for not having 
bought twenty copies. The man led a life of 
supreme wretchedness while he was perusing the 
volume. A system of espionage was established, 
of which he was the victim. If he incautiously 
laid the book down for an instant and left the 
room, it was immediately seized and read aloud 
in secret places to a select few. I found myself 
a person of immense importance, it having leaked 
out that I was tolerably well versed in the history 
of supernaturalism, and had once written a story, 
entitled ‘‘ The Pot of Tulips,” for Harper’s Month- 
ly, the foundatiow of which was a ghost. If a 
table or a wainscot panel happened to warp when 
we were assembled in the large drawing-room, 
there was an instant silence, and every one was 
prepared for an immediate clanking of chains 
and a spectral form. 

After a month of psychological excitement, 
it was with the utmost dissatisfaction that we 
were forced to acknowledge that nothing in the 
remotest degree approaching the supernatural had 
manifested itself. Once the black butler assev- 
erated that his candle had been blown out by 
some invisible agency while in the act of un- 
dressing himself for the night ; but as I had more 
than once discovered this colored gentleman in 
a condition when one candle must have appeared 
to him like two, I thought it possible that, by 
going a step farther in his potations, he might 
have reversed this phenomenon, and seen no can- 
dle at all where he ought to have beheld one. 

Things were in this state when an incident 
took place so awful and inexplicable in its char- 
acter that my reason fairly reels at the bare mem- 
ory of the occurrence. It was the 10th of July. 
After dinner was over I repaired, with my friend 
Dr. Hammond, to the garden to smoke my even- 
ing pipe. Independent of certain mental sym- 
pathies which existed between the Doctor and 
myself, we were linked together by a secret vice. 
We both smoked opium. We knew each other’s 
secret, and respected it. We enjoyed together 
that wonderful expansion of thought; that mar- 
velous intensifying of the perceptive faculties ; 
that boundless feeling of existence when we seem 
to have points of contact with the whole universe; 
in short, that unimaginable spiritual bliss, which 
I would not surrender for a throne, and which I 
hope you, reader, will never—never taste. 
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Those hours of opium happiness which the 
*Doctor and I spent together in secret were reg- 
ulated with a scientific accuracy. We did not 
blindly smoke the drug of Paradise, and leave 
our dreams tochance. While smoking we care- 
fully steered our conversation through the bright- 
est and calmest channels of thought. We talked 
of the East, and endeavored to recall the magical 
panorama of its glowing scenery. We criticised 
the most sensuous poets, those who painted life 
ruddy with health, brimming with passion, hap- 
py in the possession of youth, and strength, and 
beauty. Ifwe talked of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” we lingered over Ariel and 
avoided Caliban. Like the Gebers, we turned 
our faces to the East, and saw only the sunny 
side of the world. 

This skillful coloring of our train of thought 
produced in our subsequent visions a correspond- 
ing tone. The splendors of Arabian fairy-land 
dyed our dreams. We paced that narrow strip 

- of grass with the tread and port of kings. The 
song of the Rana arborea while he clung to the 
bark of the ragged plum-tree sounded like the 
strains of divine orchestras. Houses, walls, and 
streets melted like rain-clouds, and vistas of un- 
imaginable glory stretched away before us. It 
was a rapturous companionship. We each of 
us enjoyed the vast delight more perfectly be- 
cause, even in our most ecstatic moments, we 
were ever conscious of each other’s presence. 
Our pleasures, while individual, were still twin, 
vibrating and moving in musical accord. 

On the evening in question, the 10th of July, 
the Doctor and myself found ourselves in an un- 
usually metaphysical mood. We lit our large 
meerschaums, filled with fine Turkish tobacco, 
in the core of which burned a little black nvt of 
opium, that, like the nut in the fairy tale, held 
within its narrow limits wonders beyond the 
reach of kings; we paced to and fro, conversing. 
A strange perversity dominated the currents of 
our thought. They would not flow through the 
sun-lit channels into which we strove to divert 
them. For some unaccountable reason they con- 
stantly diverged into dark and lonesome beds, 
where a continual gloom brooded. It was in 
vain that, after our old fashion, we flung our- 
selves on the shores of the East, and talked of 
its gay bazaars, of the splendors of the time of 
Haroun, of harems and golden palaces. Black 
afreets continually arose from the depths of our 
talk, and expanded, like the one the fisherman 
released from the copper vessel, until they blot- 
ted every thing bright from our vision. Insens- 
ibly we yielded to the occult force that swayed 
us, and indulged in gloomy speculation. We 
had talked some time upon the proneness of the 
human mind to mysticism and the almost uni- 
versal love of the Terrible, when Hammond sud- 
denly said to me: 

** What do you consider to be the greatest ele- 
ment of Terror?” 

The question, I own, puzzled me. That many 
things were terrible, I knew. Stumbling over a 
corpse in the dark; beholding, as I once did, a 





woman floating down a deep and rapid river, 
with wildly-lifted arms and awful, upturned face, 
uttering, as she sank, shrieks that rent one’s 
heart, while we, the spectators, stood frozen at a 
window which overhung the river at a height of 
sixty feet, unable to make the slightest effort to 
save her, but dumbly watching her last supreme 
agony and her disappearance. A shattered wreck, 
with no life visible, encountered floating listlessly 
on the ocean, is a terrible object, for it suggests 
a huge terror, the proportions of which are vail- 
ed. But it now struck me for the first time 
that there must be one great and ruling embodi- 
ment of fear, 2 King of Terrors to which all oth- 
ers must succumb. What might it be? To 
what train of circumstances would it owe its ex- 
istence ? 

**T confess, Hammond,” I replied to my friend, 
**T never considered the subject before. That 
there must be one Something more terrible than 
any other thing, I feel. I can not attempt, how- 
ever, even the most vague definition.” 

**T am somewhat like you, Harry,” he an- 
swered. ‘*I feel my capacity to experience a 
terror greater than any thing yet conceived by 
the human mind. Something combining in fear- 
ful and unnatural amalgamation hitherto sup- 
posed incompatible elements. The calling of 
the voices in Brockden Brown’s novel of ‘ Wie- 
land’ is awful; so is the picture of the Dweller 
of the Threshold in Bulwer’s ‘ Zanoni;’ but,” 
he added, shaking his head gloomily, ‘‘ there is 
something more horrible still than these.” 

** Look here, Hammond,” I rejoined; ‘‘ let us 
drop this kind of talk for Heaven’s sake. We 
shall suffer for it, depend on it.” 

**T don’t know what’s the matter with me to- 
night,” he replied, “‘but my brain is running 
upon all sorts of weird and awful thoughts. I 
feel as if I could write a story like Hoffman to- 
night, if I were only master of a literary style.” 

‘¢ Well, if we are going to be Hoffmanesque in 
our talk I’m off to bed. Opium and nightmares 
should never be brought together. How sultry 
itis! Good-night, Hammond.” 

‘*Good-night, Harry. Pleasant dreams to 
you.” 

“To you, gloomy wretch, afreets, ghouls, 
and enchanters.” 

We parted, and each sought his respective 
chamber. I undressed quickly and got into bed, 
taking with me, according to my usual custom, 
a book, over which I generally read myself to 
sleep. JI opened the volume as soon as I had 
laid my head upon the pillow, and instantly 
flung it to the other side of the room. It was 
Goudon’s ‘‘ History of Monsters”—a curious 
French work, which I had lately imported from 
Paris, but which, in the state of mind I was 
then in, was any thing but an agreeable com- 
panion. I resolved to go to sleep at once; so 
turning down my gas until nothing but a little 
blue point of light glimmered on the top of the 
tube, I composed myself to rest once more. 

The room was in total darkness. The atom 


of gas that still remained lighted did not illum- 
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inate a distance of three inches round the burn- 
I desperately drew my arm across my eyes, 
as if to. shut out even the darkness, and tried to 
think of nothing- It was in vain. The con- 
founded themes touched on by Hammond in the 
garden kept obtruding themselves on my brain. 
I battled against them. I erected ramparts of 
would-be blankness of intellect to keep them out. 
They still crowded upon me. While I was ly- 
ing still as a corpse, hoping that by a perfect 
physical inaction I would hasten mental repose, 
an awful incident occurred. A Something 
dropped, as it seemed, from the ceiling, plumb 
upon my chest, and the next instant I felt two 
bony hands encircling my throat, endeavoring to 
choke me. 

I am no coward, and am possessed of consid- 
erable physical strength. The suddenness of 
the attack instead of stunning me strung every 
nerve to its highest tension. My body acted 
from instinct, before my brain had time to real- 
ize the terrors of my position. In an instant I 
wound two muscular arms around the creature, 
and squeezed it, with all the strength of despair, 
against my chest. In a few seconds the bony 
hands that had fastened on my throat loosened 
their hold, and I was free to breathe once more. 
Then commenced a struggle of awful intensity. 
Immersed in the most profound darkness, total- 
ly ignorant of the nature of the Thing by which 
I was so suddenly attacked, finding my grasp 
slipping every moment by reason, it seemed to 
me, of the entire nakedness of my assailant, bit- 
ten with sharp teeth in the shoulder, neck, and 
chest, having every moment to protect my throat 
against a pair of sinewy, agile hands, which my 
utmost efforts could not confine—these were a 
combination of circumstances to combat which 
required all the strength and skill and courage 
that I possessed. 

At last, after a silent, deadly, exhausting strug- 
gle, I got my assailant under by a series of in- 
credible efforts of strength. Once pinned, with 
my knee on what I made out to be its chest, I 
knew that I was victor. I rested for a moment 
to breathe. I heard the creature beneath me 
panting in the darkness, and felt the violent 
throbbing of a heart. It-was apparently as ex- 
hausted as I was, that was one comfort. At this 
moment I remembered that I usually placed un- 
der my pillow, before going to bed, a large, yel- 
low silk pocket-handkerchief, for use during the 
night. I felt for it instantly; it was there. In 
a few seconds more I had, after a fashion, pin- 
ioned the ereature’s arms. 

I now felt tolerably secure. There was no- 
thing more to be done but to turn on the gas, 
and, having first seen what my midnight assail- 
ant was like, arouse the household. I will con- 
fess to being actuated by a certain pride in not 
giving the alarm before; I wished to make the 
capture alone and unaided. 

Never loosing my hold for an instant, I slipped 
from the bed to the floor, dragging my captive 
with me. I had but a few steps to make to reach 
the gas-burner; these I made with the greatest 





caution, holding the creature in a grip like a 
vice. At last I got within arm’s-length of the 
tiny speck of blue light, which told me where 
the gas-burner lay. Quick as lightning I re- 
leased my grasp with one hand and let on the 
full flood of light. Then I turned to look at my 
captive. 

I can not even attempt to give any definition 
of my sensations the instant after I turned on 
the gas. I suppose I must have shrieked with 
terror, for in less than a minute afterward my 
room was crowded with the inmates of the house. 
I shudder now as I think of that awful moment. 
I saw nothing! Yes; I had one arm firmly 
clasped round a breathing, panting, corporeal 
shape, my other hand gripped with all its strength 
a throat as warm, and apparently fleshly, as my 
own ; and yet, with this living substance in my 
grasp, with its body pressed against my own, 
and all in the bright glare of a large jet of gas, 
I absolutely beheld nothing! Not even an out- 
line—a vapor ! 

I do not, even at this hour, realize the situa- 
tion in which I found myself. I can not recall 
the astounding incident thoroughly. Imagina- 
tion in vain tries to compass the awful para- 
dox. 

It breathed. I felt its warm breath upon my 
cheek. It struggled fiercely. It had hands. 
They clutched me. Its skin was smooth, just 
like my own. There it lay, pressed close up 
against me, solid as stone—and yet utterly in- 
visible! 

I wonder that I did not faint or go mad on 
the instant. Some wonderful instinct must have 
sustained me; for, absolutely, in place of loosen- 
ing my hold on the terrible Enigma, I seemed 
to gain an additional strength in my moment of 
horror, and tightened my grasp with such won- 
derful force that I felt the creature shivering 
with agony. 

dust then Hammond entered my room at the 
head of the household. As soon as he beheld 
my face—which, I suppose, must have been an 
awful sight to look at—he hastened forward, 
crying, 

*¢ Great Heaven, Harry! what has happen- 
ed?” 

‘Hammond! Hammond!” I cried, ‘‘ come 
here. Oh! this is awful! I have been at- 
tacked in bed by something or other, which I 
have hold of; but I can’t see it—I can’t see 
it!” 

Haminond, doubtless struck by the unfeigned 
horror expressed in my countenance, made one 
or two steps forward with an anxious yet puz- 
zled expression. A very audible titter burst 
from the remainder of my visitors. This sup- 
pressed laughter made me furious. To laugh 
at a human being in my position! It was the 
worst species of cruelty. Now, I can understand 
why the appearance of a man struggling violent- 
ly, as it would seem, with an airy nothing, and 
calling for assistance against a vision, should 
have appeared ludicrous. Then, so great was 
my rage against the mocking crowd that had I 
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the power I would have stricken them dead 
where they stood. 

‘“‘Hammond! Hammond!” I cried again, 
despairingly, ‘‘ for God’s sake come to me. I 
can hold the—the Thing but a short while lon- 
ger. Itis overpowering me. Helpme. Help 
me!” 

** Harry,” whispered Hammond, approach- 
ing me, ‘‘you have been smoking too much 
opium. ” 

**T swear to you Hammond that this is no 
vision,” I answered, in the same low tone. 
**Don’t you see how it shakes my whole frame 
with its struggles? If you don’t believe me con- 
vince yourself. Feel it—touch it.” 

Hammond advanced and laid his hand in the 
spot I indicated. A wild cry of horror burst 
from him. He had felt it! 

In a moment he had discovered somewhere in 

my room a long piece of cord, and was the next 
instant winding it, and knotting it about the 
body of the unseen being that I clasped in my 
arms. 
‘¢ Harry,” he said, in a hoarse, agitated voice, 
for, though he preserved his presence of mind, 
he was deeply moved, ‘‘ Harry, it’s all safe now. 
You may let go, old fellow, if you’re tired. The 
Thing can’t move.” 

I was utterly exhausted, and I gladly loosed 
my hold. 

Hammond stood holding the ends of the cord 
that bound the Invisible, twisted round his hand, 
while before him, self-supporting, as it were, he 
beheld a rope laced and interlaced, and stretch- 
ing tightly around a vacant space. I never saw 
a man look so thoroughly stricken with awe. 
Nevertheless his facg expressed all the courage 
and determination which I knew him to possess. 
His lips, although white, were set firmly, and one 
could perceive at a glance that, although stricken 
with fear, he was not daunted. 

The confusion that ensued among the guests 
of the house, who were witnesses of this extraor- 
dinary scene between Hammond and myself— 
who beheld the pantomime of binding this strug- 
gling Something—who beheld me almost sink- 
ing from physical exhaustion when my task of 
jailer was over—the confusion and terror that 
took possession of the by-standers, when they s2w 
all this, was beyond description. Many of the 
weaker ones fled from the apartment. The few 
who remained behind clustered near the door, 
and could not be induced to approach Hammond 
and his Charge. Still incredulity bréke out 
through their terror. They had not the courage 
to satisfy themselves, and yet they doubted. It 
was in vain that I begged of some of the men 
to come near and convince themselves by touch 
of the existence of a living being in that room 
which was invisible. They were incredulous, 
but did not dare to undeceive themselves. How 
could a solid, living, breathing body be invisi- 
ble? they asked. My reply was this. I gave a 
sign to Hammond, and both of us—conquering 


our fearful repugnance to touching the invisible | is— 
**T don’t know what it is,” was the solemn re- 


creature—lifted it from the ground, manacled as 





it was, and took it to my bed. Its weight was 
about that of a boy of fourteen. 

‘* Now my friends,” I said, as Hammond and 
myself held the creature suspended over the bed, 
‘*T can give you self-evident proof that here is a 
solid, ponderable body which, nevertheless, you 
can not see. Be good enough to watch the sur- 
face of the bed attentively.” 

I was astonished at my own courage in treat- 
ing this strange event so calmly; but I had re- 
covered from my first terror, and felt a sort of 
scientific pride in the affair which dominated ev- 
ery other feeling. 

The eyes of the by-standers were immediately 
fixed on my bed. At a given signal Hammond 
and I let the creature fall. There was the dull 
sound of a heavy body alighting on a‘soft mass. 
The timbers of the bed creaked. A deep im- 
pression marked itself distinctly on the pillow, 
and on the bed itself. The crowd who witnessed 
this gave a sort of low, universal cry, and rushed 
from the room. Hammond and I were left alone 
with our Mystery. 

We remained silent for some time, listening to 
the low, irregular breathing of the creature on 
the bed, and watching the rustle of the bed- 
clothes as it impotently struggled to free itself 
from confinement. Then Hammond spoke. 

‘* Harry, this is awful.” 

*¢ Ay, awful.” 

*¢ But not unaccountable.” 

**Not unaccountable! What do you mean? 
Such a thing has never occurred since the birth 
of the world. I know not what to think, Ham- 
mond. God grant that I am not mad, and that 
this is not an insane fantasy!” 

‘*Let us reason a little, Harry. Here is a 
solid body which we touch, but which we can not 
see. The fact is so unusual that it strikes us 
with terror. Is there no parallel, though, for such 
aphenomenon? Takea piece of pure glass. It 
is tangible and transparent. A certain chemical 
coarseness is all that prevents its being so en- 
tirely transparent as to be totally invisible. It 
is not theoretically impossible, mind you, to fabri- 
cate a glass which shall not reflect a single ray 
of light—a glass so pure and homogeneous in 
its atoms that the rays from the sun shall pass 
through it as they do through the air, refracted 
but not reflected. We do not see the air, and 
yet we feel it.” 

‘¢That’s all very well, Hammond, but these are 
inanimate substances. Glass does not breathe, 
air does not breathe. This thing has a heart 
that palpitates. A will that moves it. Lungs 
that play and inspire and respire.” é 

‘*You forget the strange phenomena of which 
we have so often heard of late,” answered the 
Doctor, gravely. ‘‘At the meetings called ‘spir- 
it circles,’ invisible hands have been thrust into 
the hands of those persons round the table— 
warm, fleshly hands that seemed to pulsate with 
mortal life.” 

‘*What? Doyou think, then, that this thing 
” 
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ply; ‘‘ but please the gods I will, with your as- 
sistance, thoroughly investigate it.” 

We watched together, smoking many pipes, 
all night long by the bedside of the unearthly 
being that tossed and panted- until it was appar- 
ently wearied out. Then we learned by the low, 
regular breathing that it slept. 

The next morning the house was all astir. 
The boarders congregated on the landing out- 
side my room, and Hammond and myself were 
lions. We had to answer a thousand questions 
as to the state of our extraordinary prisoner, 
for as yet not one person in the house except our- 
selves could be induced to set foot in the apart- 
ment. 

The creature was awake. This was evidenced 
by the convulsive manner in which the bed- 
clothes were moved in its efforts to escape. 
There was something truly terrible in beholding, 
as it were, those second-hand indications of the 
terrible writhings and agonized struggles for lib- 
erty, which themselves were invisible. 

Hammond and myself had racked our brains 
during the long night to discover some means by 
which we might realize the shape and general 
appearance of the Enigma. As well as we could 
make out by passing our hands over the creat- 
ure’s form, its outlines and lineaments were hu- 
man. There was a mouth; a round, smooth 
head without hair; a nose, which, however, was 
little elevated above the cheeks; and its hands 
and feet felt like those of a boy. At first we 
thought of placing the being on a smooth sur- 
face and tracing its outline with chalk, as shoe- 
makers trace the outline of the foot. This plan 
was given up as being of no value. Such an 
outline would give not the slightest idea of its 
conformation. 

A happy thought struck me. We would take 
a cast of it in plaster of Paris. This would give 
us the solid figure, and satisfy all our wishes. 
But how to doit? The movements of the creat- 
ure would disturb the setting of the plastic cov- 
ering, and distortthe mould. Another thought. 
Why not give it chloroform? It had respiratory 
organs—that was evident by its breathing. Once 
reduced to a state of insensibility, we could do 
with it what we would. Doctor X—— was sent 
for; and after the worthy physician had recov- 
ered from the first shock of amazement, he pro- 
ceeded to administer the chloroform. In three 
minutes afterward we were enabled to remove 
the fetters from the creature’s body, and a well- 
known modeler of this city was busily engaged 
in covering.the invisible form with the moist 
clay. In five minutes more we had a mould, 
and before evening a rough fac-simile of the 
Mystery. It was shaped like a man. Distort- 
ed, uncouth, and horrible, but still a man. It 
was small, not over four feet and some inches in 
height, and its limbs betrayed a muscular devel- 
opment that was unparalleled. Its face sur- 
passed in hideousness any thing I had ever seen. 
Gustave Dore, or Callot, or Tony Johannot nev- 
er conceived any thing so horrible. There is a 
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face in one of the latter’s illustrations to ‘‘ Un 
voyage ou il vous plaira,” which somewhat ap- 
proaches the countenance of this creature, but 
does not equal it. It was the physiognomy of 
what I should have fancied a ghoul to be. It 
looked as if it was capable of feeding on human 
flesh. 

Having satisfied our curiosity, and bound ev- 
ery one in the house over to secrecy, it became 
a question what was to be done with our Enig- 
ma? It was impossible that we should keep 
such a horror in our house; it was equally im- 
possible that such an awful being should be let 
loose upon the world. I confess that I would 
have gladly voted for the creature’s destruction. 
But who would shoulder the responsibility ? 
Who would undertake the execution of this 
horrible semblance of a human being? Day 
after day this question was deliberated gravely. 
The boarders all left the house. Mrs. Moffat 
was in despair, and threatened Hammond and 
myself with all sorts of legal penalties if we did 
not remove the Horror. Our answer was, ‘‘ We 
will go if you like, but we decline taking this 
creature with us. Remove it yourself if you 
please. It appeared in your house. On you 
the responsibility rests.” ‘To this there was, of 
course, no answer. Mrs. Moffat could not ob- 
tain for love or money a person who would even 
approach the Mystery. 

The most singular part of the transaction was, 
that we were entirely ignorant of what the creat- 
ure habitually fed on. Every thing in the way 
of nutriment that we could think of was placed 
before it, but was never touched. It was awful 
to stand by, day after day, and see the clothes 
toss and hear the hard breathing, and know that 
it was starving. 

Ten, twelve days, a fortnight passed, and it 
still lived. The pulsations of the heart, how- 
ever, were daily growing fainter, and had now 
nearly ceased altogether. It was evident that 
the creature was dying for want of sustenance. 
While this terrible life-struggle was going on I 
felt miserable. I could not sleep of nights. 
Horrible as the creature was, it was pitiful to 
think of the pangs it was suffering. 

At last it died. Hammond and I found it 
cold and stiff one morning in the bed. The 
heart had ceased to beat, the lungs to inspire. 
We hastened to bury it in the garden. It was 
a strange funeral, the dropping of that viewless 
corpse into the damp hole. The cast of its form 
I gave to Doctor X——, who keeps it in his mu- 
seum in Tenth Street. 

As I am on the eve of a long journey from 
which I may not return, I have drawn up this 
narrative of an event the most singular that has 
ever come to my knowledge. 

Harry Escort. 





(Norz.—It is rumored that the proprietors of a well- 
known museum in this city have made arrangements 
with Dr. X—— to exhibit to the public the singular cast 
which Mr. Escott deposited with him. So extraordina- 
ry a history can not fail to attract universal attention.] 
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THE SILENT SPECTRE. 


— an Egyptian custom, in the ages that are gone, 
That at each festive board should sit a shrouded skeleton ; 


And, little as we dream of it, the custom still goes on. 


For though, amid his warriors, the Tyrant sits on high, 
And quaffs, upon his purple throne, to their last victory, 


Still near him sits the Skeleton—dumb-tongued Conspiracy. 


The Poet, too, who toils for all—whose heart eschews delights— 
Who lives laborious days, and gives to solemn thought his nights— 


Sees the grim Skeleton—the world with scorn his love requites. 





The Beauty, in her flush of bloom, whose bright and perfect charms 
| Enslaves the panting heart of youth, and e’en the aged warms, 


Thinks on that ghastly Skeleton—Old Age and shriveled arms. 


The Merchant, ’mid his cringing clerks, that wait upon his eye, 
Whose very heart is cased in gold, has still that Spectre nigh— > 


A grinning, scornful, mockery—friend-freezing Bankruptcy. 


The Mother with her darling child, whose budding charms begin 
To show the opening of a flower fairer than all her kin, 


Still trembles at the Skeleton—the child may die, or sin! 


And not one living child of earth can from its presence fly; 
It enters with us at our birth, is with us when we die; 


For within us dwells the Skeleton—unseen by human eye. 


Oh Conscience! silent spectre, awful presence of the Past! 
Thou terror of the Future, whose gaze makes midnight ghast ! 


Thou loiterer with the lounger, and thou rider with the fast! 


Thus the old Egyptian custom of a Skeleton alway 


Sitting vailed at every festive board, as a check upon the gay, 


Has been from the Creation, and will last to Judgment Day. 
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MY “INTIMATE ENEMY.” channels, and sweet pools, and charming fish- 


ponds, we would scarce wonder at missing the 
FELT a thrill of delight when the last good- | headlong thunder of Niagara. And so, if some 
by was spoken, and the coach rolled from the | internal system of pipes converts all my Cousin 
door bearing all my family away on a pleasure- | Bertha’s embryo affections into gas before they 
tour and leaving me sole occupant of our house | have time to condense into sentiments and acts, 
for three or four blessed weeks. It was not often | it isn’t her fault surely. And we are exceeding- 
I could be so entirely alone. ly intimate ; call each other ‘‘ my dear,” “‘ my 
I opened the windows to let in the June sky, | love,” and all the sweet little hypocritical names 
which had grown calm in assured possession of | women use to each other ; write charming little 
the day after the happy flutter of sunrise, and | notes; and dress alike, though I am brown and 
sank into an arm-chair to think, or dream, or | she fair; Bertha will—she has no taste, the girl, 
sleep, just as it chanced, but certainly to enjoy. | though ‘she manages to look well in all my 
I could faintly hear the whir of the domestic | browns, and crimsons, and flame-colors. 
machinery in the other part of the house, but no | Well, on that June day I embraced her with 
wheel nor band connected it with my deserted | a slight scringe, and, seating her in my arm- 
tenement; I hadn’t got to oil them to keep them | chair, threw myself down upon the floor, out of 
going, nor look out lest my fingers got ground | reach of her arms, with my hands clasped around 
off. There was nothing in the wide world for | my knees. 
me to do but to entertain my company—and ‘*My sweet Marian!” she said; ‘‘ how will 
such company! | you live herealone? I can’t comprehend! What 
They were there from the blissful skies, as | Will you do?” putting such a look of pity into 
though last night’s stars had put on the invisible | her face as made me want to box her ears. 
glove and dropped to see what I was about, but | ‘¢ Bertha Mills, if you dare to pity me, Miss—” 
betrayed by their divine stillness; they fluttered}  ‘* Not for worlds, Regina! but what will you 
out from the beautiful elm that seemed scarce to | do?” 
know whether to be a tree or a vine, shooting | \ ‘Oh, curl my hair, and pinch my cheeks, and 
up very proud and grand away from the common | practice attitudes. I ean sink into a chair al- 
earth, ‘then yearning back again with tremulous, | | most as gracefully as you. See!” 
pendent branches ; they came from the air that|  « Howabsurd! but won’t you beafraid nights?” 
was like a presence; from the books that con-| ‘*No. I am not beautiful enough to tempt 
tained the attar of so many souls within their | desperate and despairing lovers, nor rich enough 
weird brown covers; from the living, breathing | to stand (or lie) in danger of burglars, nor wicked 
roses all throbbing and crimson, and the voice- | enough to fear the devil in full canonicals ; and 
less japonicas pallid with suppressed fragrance; | I like to be alone, an’ it please you.’ 
from the birds that were singing a Gloria, and ** Tt doesn’t please me now, you queer thing! 
the winds that were faltering a Kyrie; from ev- | I’ve come in full of news and don’t mean to go till 
ery thing animate and inanimate save and ex-| I’ve imparted. The new minister, ‘long looked 
«ept Bertha Mills, my ‘intimate enemy,” who | for but come at last,’ was at our house yesterday, 
stood within the door-way presently, extinguish- | and such—” 











ing the morning. | ‘¢ Short sentences, if you please, and no rhap- 
‘* My darling Marian!” | sodies.” 


While she is kissing me and caressing my hair| ‘‘ Well, he’s a bachelor, and charming! Papa 
with her small fingers, let me give a short pen- ' spoke of you—you’re one of his hobbies, you 
and-ink sketch of her, mentally holding her at know—and Mr. Lynde, that’s his name, pro- 
arm’s-length, and pinching her somewhat in my | posed calling. So you need not be surprised to 
grasp. She is very pretty, undoubtedly, with a find yourself invaded at any moment by this 
small, well-formed figure; an abundant flow of | general of the church militant. He’s the most 
flaxen curls all over her neck and bosom; dim- delightful singer, dear! We sung ‘ Though the 
pled, colorless cheeks ; a pair of pale-blue eyes, | sinner,’ and ever so many pieces yesterday.” 
which do not often meet yours in unconscious! ‘I shall be very happy to see him.” 
frankness; broken, ill-tempered eye-brows; a *“*Oh, you shall! I expect you'll talk him 
mouth almost offensively full, but hiding the | into believing you a saint, with that sweet tongue 
prettiest of teeth; a nose beautiful enough to | of yours; you naughty coquette!” 
put in marble; and a voice of velvet when she| ‘‘ Bertha Mills! if you ever call mea coquette 
chooses. Add to this, my Cousin Bertha is no | again I’ll—I’ll captivate the first man you fall 
fool. The girl is selfish and treacherous, I | in love with.” 
know, holding her off so and looking through her. “* If you can!” she laughed saucily back from 
She is not capable of a single act of pure, disin- | the door which she shut hard, but threw a sweet 
terested friendship, though there is a sort of | good-by, and a sneer with it, in at the win- 
warmth somewhere in her nature—a warmth | dow. 
that will scorch what it touches. But whyshould| You are welcome to your minister, Bertha 
I blame her for being incapable of living or dy- | Mills! What I want is to be let alone by all 
ing for a friend? If that immortal stream that | flesh. But how dare she speak in presence of 
starts westward from the Ontario were coaxed | the company here! and talk of music, too, so 
and frittered away into all the dear little brook- | | near my orchestra! within hearing and touch of 
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the melodious agonies of Byron, and Milton’s 
Gregorian chant ; where Longfellow’s songs only 
want a touch to se# them ringing, and the 
Brownings stand ready to cast their nude clarion 
thoughts into your startled soul! You and Mr. 
Lynde may sing your songs; but for me, 
“I pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine! 
Loosen the notes in a golden shower!” 

Nay, not Dante! I can’t have the trouble to 
bow myself before him now. Tennyson, lull me 
into Elysium with your lotos song! Lying upon 
the veranda that night with my eyes blind to all 
the earth, and conscious only of the skies whose 
purple distance sucked my soul away into it 
presently ; searching that vast river whose vast- 
ness is only rendered greater by the golden sands 
over which it rolls; lying thus, awed, oppressed, 
lost, I was conscious how dear the earth is, and 
could feel the throb of Columbus’s heart when 
he fell upon his face and kissed the tender, up- 
holding, home-like earth that dawned upon his 
strained eyes after the ocean and sky eternity 
were past. A little child was with me, such a 
child as I can love—not one of your selfish, nest- 
ling, kissing things, but a shy little one whose 
eyes are not mirrors but inhabited worlds, and 
whose soul is astir before its time, troubling her 
with mysterious thoughts and fancies in the early 
twilight. I took her small face between my 
hands and turned it upward. 

** What is it, Pansie?” 

‘*Ts God there?” she asked. 

“<Tea.” 

** Where ?” 

‘*Oh, every where. What we see isn’t the 
whole of God, but only a sweep of his garments. 
Perhaps the Milky Way there across might be a 
girdle, and the solar system a jeweled breast-plate, 
or only a rose upon His bosom.” 

** Are we on God’s bosom, Marian ?” 

*¢ Yes, dear, or in it. It throbs and sends the 
worlds spinning through his veins. Do you sup- 
pose any little speck or globule of blood in this 
wee hand of yours knows or can understand 
you?” 

** Are we in God’s veins, Marian ?” 

** Yes, little one; in an artery, I think. 
Don’t you feel the throb? don’t you feel near 
the heart ?” 

“Ts that what shakes me so sometimes?” 
asked the child in a whisper. 

** Yes, love; don’t fear, it’s God’s heart beat- 
ing. ” 

“*T want to go to sleep, Marian; don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, Pansie, I want to go to sleep.” 

But there was no sleep for us, but callers; so 
the bell said, whose imperious ring betrayed my 
Unele Thomas’s hand, which presently clasped 
mine. And there were Aunt Anne, and Ber- 
tha, and a stranger behind. 

‘*Mr. Lynde, Marian.” 

Looking up in the dim light of the hall, I saw 
a dark face with clear gray eyes, and masses of 
careless black hair thrown back from a wide, 





strong forehead which had not preyed upon a 
puny frame, but was royally upborne. He greet- 
ed me with grave kindness, and when we were 
under the chandelier gave me a look that made 
me feel as though my soul were in a glass case 
of uncommon clearness, but became common- 
place, and proper, and polite immediately, reas- 
suring me of opacity by his questions, and great- 
ly delighting my Uncle Thomas, whose delight 
is in lions, and whose lions often turn out to be 
only Snug the joiner. 

If, as philosophers say, all bodies attract in 
proportion to their quantity of matter, then were 
my Uncle Thomas Mills a very attractive person ; 
as it is, my body and soul recoil from him, 
though I dare say he is a very good sort of man. 
He considers himself a philosopher indeed ; not 
one of your gassy Platonists, but a genuine Ba- 
conian; to the truth of which estimate the din- 
ner-table gives ample testimony, positively, and 
his own person punningly. As to my Aunt 
Anne, any one with eyes could read her at a 
glance; sitting there in an economical gray 
dress, with a procession of daisies marching pre- 
cisely through the middle of her white cap-rib- 
bon, suggestive of Sunday-school picnics, and her 
features arranged in proper order for the evening, 
from which order not an earthquake could move 
them. 

She is a good woman by the yard-stick, geo- 
metrically holy, as conscientious as a rectangled- 
triangle and as three-cornered, too. I don’t be- 
lieve she ever did a wicked thing in all her life, 
and don’t doubt that when I run against her 
opinions in any way, and commit something that 
is an enormity on her retina, she forgives me, as 
the Bible tells her to do, and prays for my con- 
version. Nevertheless my Aunt Anne does not 
attract me to religion. 

‘* Seeing no light here, we thought you might 
have gone to bed,” said my uncle; “but I was 
determined to rout you out.” 

‘*Marian was star-gazing, were you not, 
dear?” asked Bertha, sweetly, sitting down upon 
a tabouret beside me, with her arm across my 
lap, making a very pretty tableau for Mr. Lynde 
opposite. 

‘*Star-gazing!” repeated my uncle, contempt- 
uously. 

‘*The sky is unusually fine to-night,” inter- 
posed Mr. Lynde. ‘You were gazing, Miss 
Marian, and dreaming, perhaps?” and his eyes 
smiled rather than his lips. 

‘*T was wondering, Sir, if God didn’t still 
think it good.” 

‘¢ Marian is a romantic thing,” said my uncle, 
apologizingly ; ‘‘but with all her nonsense she 
knows some things pretty well. She'll soon 
outgrow her star-gazing and rhyming;” and he 
laughed indulgently toward me, looking very 
lenient and superior. 

‘*One need not be what you call romantic 
to be moved by the beauty and sublimity of na- 
ture,” said the minister, earnestly. ‘‘ All na- 
ture hints at Divinity. Ifwe looked upon things 
thoughtfully, every new day and every new night 
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would be a miracle to make us adore the Work- 
er.” 

“‘Oh, if you take it so,” returned my uncle, 
somewhat uneasily, ‘‘if you take it so, every 
thing is a miracle, I suppose; but people get ac- 
customed to them and don’t mind.” 

*‘Too much accustomed, I fear,” was the re- 

ly. 
, ‘* My dear Sir,” said my uncle, ‘‘if great things 
did not become familiarized by repetition, exist- 
ence would be unbearable. Suppose, now, my 
wife should look upon every sunrise as a mira- 
cle, what would become of my breakfast ?” 

This was unanswerable, and the minister re- 
treated from his fortress, laughing. 

‘*T wish disagreeable things could become so 
familiarized,” said Bertha, as a voice and step 
we knew sounded at the gate. One of her ad- 
mirers had found out her retreat and followed 
her. 

*¢Oh, there’s Warren!” smiled my uncle, with 
a mischievous look toward Bertha. ‘‘ He’s a 
very wealthy and well-connected young man,” 
to the minister. ‘‘ He traces his descent direct- 
ly from an English earl.” 

** Yes,” said Bertha, scornfully, *‘ and he'll be 
sure to tell Mr. Lynde of it in less than ten min- 
utes.” 

Sure enough, after a few minutes of common- 
place talk, during which the young gentleman 
complimented Bertha profusely, it just chanced 
that he mentioned his family. 

Bertha turned toward Mr. Lynde with spark- 
lingeyes. ‘*Mr. Warren,” she said, ‘‘ can trace 
his family back through all its changes till he 
comes to a sponge; which is a great way, though 
you mightn’t think.” 

Mr. Warren, who, to do him justice, was good- 
natured, though not worth mentioning otherwise, 
took her attack in good part, proposing to sub- 
due her ferocity by music, which, unlike the un- 
tamed of old, she was to furnish herself. He 
had brought her a newsong. Would she try it? 

Bertha had good taste in those matters, and 
never waited to be coaxed; so she went imme- 
diately to the piano, and sang his song, and sang 
it very sweetly. 


I went to hear Mr. Lynde preach the next 
Sunday. So did every one else, I think, in our 
good town. I believe, too, they all wanted to 
go again. Iam sureI did. And yet he was 
not one of your flowery speakers, who crowns his 
hearers with lotos-blooms, and throws garlands 
upon graves, but a good man who knew in his 
soul that the moments are golden. His eyes had 
the upward look of one who is used to climbing 
difficult heights, looking ever at the goal; and 
yet I felt certainly that he never crushed even 
the tiniest flower under his firm tread. His ser- 
mon fired me, and I went home trembling, and 
when safe alone wept myself calm. After this 
baptism of fire and water Mr. Lynde was sacred 
to me. 

‘*Dear me! wasn’t he stupid ?” cried Bertha, 
coming to see me the next day. ‘‘ And do you 





know he’s going to live with us? To think of 
papa’s taking boarders! But he will. I only 
hope Mr. Lynde won’t try to convert me. I 
thought at first, dear, that I should adore him; 
but I don’t believe he’ll be one of my flames.” 

‘Certainly not, Bertha. Mr. Lynde is a 
good man, and your flames always smell of 
brimstone.” 

Nevertheless, when Bertha, who often let me 
think for her, found that I looked up to and ad- 
mired the new minister, and that, although averse 
to general society, I marked those days with white 
on which I conversed with him, she began to think 
it worth her while to notice him. My family re- 
turned, and Mr. Lynde became a frequent visit- 
or; but our pleasant intercourse was at an end. 
Bertha was always there; and if we spoke to- 
gether she came between us with a flower to look 
at, or a pretty word to say, or a song to sing, or 
she would throw herself at my feet, with her cling- 
ing arms around me, crushing all disposition to 
speak with their soft pressure. Bertha had a 
pretty, childish way with her which always pleases 
men who seldom realize the truth that a woman 
who pretends to be a child is invariably an act- 
ress. She asked Mr. Lynde’s advice so sweetly 
that he failed to remember how seldom it was 
followed. She was by turns so gentle, so merry, 
so serious, and, altogether, so charming, that I 
didn’t wonder to see his eyes follow her, and his 
grave lips smile when she spoke. I gradually 
withdrew from them, feeling that I was not need- 
ed; and I could see after a while that Mr. Lynde’s 
manner cooled toward me, and that he seemed to 
have got the impression that I was eccentric and 
somewhat dangerously independent. I knew 
where he got these impressions, but, after chok- 
ing a little, determined not to contradict them. 
I felt, indeed, a strong inclination to vex him 
into scolding me. It would be so nice to get 
him angry with me that I might be penitent 
and be forgiven. If he would but chide me as 
gently as he did Bertha sometimes, when she 
would drop the lids over her blue eyes, and let 
her curls almost hide her downcast face, then, 
when he had finished, look up with an arch smile 
and a soft ‘‘ Are you very angry with me?” which 
made him forget his gravity at once. 

‘Bertha is making a fool of herself, trying 
to get Mr. Lynde,” said my uncle to me, con- 
fidentially. ‘‘ Warren would suit her tastes 
much better, besides being far richer than Mr. 
Lynde can ever be. But that girl is an invet- 
erate coquette!” and he laughed; ‘‘she can’t 
rest nor let a man alone till he’s on his knees to 
her.” 

Mr. Mills understood his daughter, evidently. 

‘Do you think Mr. Lynde likely to take that 
orthodox and most ministerial position before 
my cousin?” I asked, smiling, but with a sink- 
ing heart. I couldn’t bear such a good man to 
be made a fool of. 

‘‘Well, I hardly know,” was the hesitating 
answer. ‘‘ He’s certainly very fond of her, but 
then he treats her as a child, and, perhaps, 
looks upon her as one.” 
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‘¢ But she is not a child, uncle, and he knows 
it.” 

‘¢ Well, Marian, I will leave them to manage 
it themselves. Her mother would be delighted, 
I know, but I’d much rather Bertha would have 
Warren. But I came near forgetting. Bertha 
wants you to come over there to tea. Your aunt 
has gone to the sewing-circle, and she’s alone. 
Will you come?” 

I went. 

*¢ Will you come into my room, young ladies?” 
asked Mr. Lynde after tea. ‘‘I believe it is the 
pleasantest room in the house at this time of 
day.” 

¢ We'll not let you write,” said Bertha, lead- 
ing the way. ‘‘ We'll examine his papers, Ma- 
rian, and see if there are any stray rhymes 
among them. I suspect him of being a poet.” 

‘¢ It is a wonder I am not with such an inspi- 
ration near me,” he said, smiling; ‘‘ but I must 
resign all claims to that distinction.” 

‘Here's just the paper to write poems on,” 
said my cousin, taking up a quire of Bath post 
as thick and glossy as lily leaves; ‘‘ only it isn’t 
lined. It’s only your fanatics, like Marian, who 
use unruled paper; for me, I want a true-blue 
line of precedent to set my ideas on.” 

How pretty Bertha looked that day, with her 
dress the color of an autumn mist with a sun- 
beam dissolved in it, and that sprig of evergreen 
in her hair. She had taken it from my bosom 
when I came in. I gave her a flowez. 

** Crown yourself with this, Bertha, and give 
me my arbor vite,” I seid; -‘‘it doesn’t suit 
you.” 

*‘ And why not?” asked Mr. Lynde, with a 
searching glance in my face. 

‘The evergreens are nature’s fanatics,” I 
said—“‘ green in season and out of season; and 
Bertha blooms only in orthodox times and ways. 
Here’s an aster would no more blossom in spring 
than my cousin would laugh in church: when you 
were preaching ;” and I wound it into her curls 
as she stood in a single stray sunbeam, looking 
so beautiful she hurt me. 

** ¥ hope you wouldn’t do that either,” he said, 
smiling, yet coloring. 

*<Indeed I might, Sir, if any thing comical 
happened. I could laugh more easily in church 
than any where else.” 

** Not if your deeper feelings were aroused,” 
he replied, gravely. ‘‘If one goes there con- 
scious of eternity she will feel no disposition to 
trifle ;” and he turned to put some books upon a 
shelf. ; 

Here was the displeasure I had wished for, 
but I scarcely felt it as delightful as I had an- 


ticipated. Indeed, I could have wept if it had | 


not been for Bertha’s exulting smile. I turned 


the leaves of a book blindly, trying to hide my | 
burning cheek. So he*judged me. Bertha’s| 
deeper feelings were aroused forsooth, and I was | 


the trifler. Well, perhaps it was so. Her deep- 
er feelings were awake, indeed, quite to the dregs. 
I preferred trifling. 

**T must go, dear,” I said, recovering myself. 


**T have an engagement this evening. I am 
sorry, but must go.” 

Must I, really? Bertha was so sorry. She 
would get my bonnet if I would have it, but it 
was too bad! and she went with great alacrity 
to fetch my things. 

The door had scarcely closed upon her when I 
was aware that Mr. Lynde stood by me in the 
window. Iwould not appear to see him, but 
kept my eyes fixed upon the sunset. 

‘¢ Marian!” he said, softly. 

I turned to him quickly. He was standing 
beside me with tears in his eyes, and with such 
a tender face that my heart leaped. 

‘*¢ Forgive me, dear; I didn’t mean to wound 
you. I know you better than to mean what I 
said!” and he held out his hand to me. What 
right had I to be angry with one so much older 
and better than I? How was I worthy that he 
should ask me to pardon him for giving a de- 
served reproof? I bent my head till my lips 
touched his hand, and then turned hastily toe 
take my bonnet from Bertha, who entered at that 
moment. A single fierce ray darted from her 
eyes, but they melted in a moment, and she led 
me to the door, holding my hand and kissing me 
good-by. 

After that Bertha was always between me 
and every thing; clinging, and kissing, and 
watching me till I longed to fling her off, but 
could not. She was my cousin, and our fami- 
lies were always together, and any trouble be- 
tween us would communicate itself to the rest. 
Then, what pretext had I? Bertha was wary 
and left me nothing to tell, and all my coldness 
could not offend her. I knew the girl’s art and 
her object, and yet she made me believe, at last, 
that Mr. Lynde was at some pains to be able to 
regard me with Christian charity, but that she 
was the light of hiseyes. It was evident enough 
that he liked her in a frank way. He liked to 
talk with her, to look at her, to hear her sing, 
and she gave him enough of all. 

**T wouldn’t believe a grave man could say 
such sweet things,” she said to me once; * but 
Mr. Lynde can compliment more prettily than 
Warren, who does nothing else.” 

‘The charm is in your loving heart, dear,” I 
said, with a smile that belied my own heart. 

** Nonsense, Marian! I don’t care so much 
for him; though I like to make him serve me, I 
don’t deny.” She gave her curls a toss, and a 
little laugh rippled over her lips. 

I knew that Bertha wanted me to think him 
in love with her, and that she had a very curious 
way of telling the truth sometimes, and so made 
allowances. 

One evening she came in, and came up direct- 
ly, as usual, to my room. I saw that she was 
greatly elated, and with a sinking presentiment 
kept to my writing. 

**T am in haste to finish this,” I said; ‘‘ don’t 
bother me.” I bent my head low over the 
| paper. She shouldn’t see my face if she told 
| me any thing. 
| Qh, I won't bother you, darling; only let 
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me sit beside you:” and she came and leaned 
upon my lap. Of course this did not bother me 
in the least. 

I put my pen away impatiently. 

**Qh, I’m glad you're done,” she said, ‘for 
I’m in a talking and walking mood. Get your 
things and let us go out. You won't? You 
naughty Marian! You ought to be very grate- 
ful to me for coming. Such a time as I had! 
Mr. Lynde coaxed me full fifteen minutes to 
stay and sing to him, or else let him walk with 
me; but I was determined to have you to-night, 
you dear, ungrateful Marian!” 

** Poor Mr. Lynde!” I said, curling my lip. 

‘‘He’s the kindest man,” Bertha said, with 
her eyes full on my face. ‘I told him to-night 
that he was like a brother to me, and he an- 
swered, so earnestly that I felt really confused, 
that I was more than a sister to him.” 

I felt the blood curdle around my heart, and 
the room swam before my eyes. 

“*T will go, dear, and leave you to your 


” 


writing,” she said, rising and evidently a little 
startled by my looks. I know my face was 
white. 


** Well, good-by,” I answered, recovering my- 
self. ‘*I hope you'll give me an invitation to 
the wedding; I see it can’t be far off. Poor 
Warren! I shall have to console him.” 

**Oh, no!” she exclaimed, laughing. 
mean to keep him to make Mr. Lynde jealous. 
Then, Marian, I only want to flirt with the 
minister. I wouldn’t marry him for any thing. 
I like to try my power over him, though. It’s 
worth while having power over such a man.” 

I turned upon her. 

‘*¢ Bertha Mills, you’re an insolent little fool! 
You to talk of having power over Mr. Lynde! 
You have deceived him with regard to your true 
character; and if you dare to trifle with him, I 
will tell him every word you have said to-night.” 

‘* Why, Marian,” she sneered, pale with an- 
ger, ‘‘one would think you wanted him your- 
self.” 

**You may go!” I said, opening the door. 

She made me a little mocking courtesy when 


she went out, saying, ‘‘ You may have him, dear, | 


when I’ve done with him.” 

The air of the room stifled me, and I threw 
on my bonnet and went out into the evening. 
A few steps from the gate a figure met me and 
stopped. It was Mr. Lynde; in search of her, 
I thought. 
ing,” and walked beside me till we came to the 
corner of the street. I wanted to get rid of him, 
and so said, ‘‘ Bertha has gone home, I think.” 

‘*¢ Has she?” 

“Yes, Sir; and I am going this way. Good- 
night.” 

‘On that lonely road?” he asked, in sur- 
prise. ‘* You won’t go there alone in the even- 
ing?” 

‘* My object in coming out was to get solitude 
and pure air,” I said, without caring whether 
my voice was calm or not. 

**May I go with you, Marian?” he asked, 


“Ty. 


He bade me a pleasant ‘ good-even- | 


gently. ‘*The pure air you can have, but I 
don’t believe solitude is good for you to-night.” 

I made no answer, but walked on blindly un- 
der the stars. After a few steps he drew my 
hand within his arm. The road grew lonelier, 

and stretched out pale and spectral. It seemed 
|a type of my life—a dim path leading to dark- 
ness. 

I stopped short. 

“*T don’t want to go any farther.” 

**You had best go home,” he said, *‘and I 
will accompany you, unless you forbidme. For- 
give me if I intrude, but I wished to speak with 
you.” 

I led Mr. Lynde to the parlor and sat down 
| to hear what he had to say. He wanted my in- 
| tercession with Bertha perhaps; or it might be 
| that he would wish me, as her intimate friend, to 
| be a little fitter for the office, and have a care 
| lest I should taint her innocent simplicity with 
| my wayward moods. Truly his business was a 
| long time in coming. 
| **You wished to speak with me?” I said, 
| coldly. 

**T don’t dare to, now I have come,” he said, 
jin a low voice. ‘I had something to ask of 
you—” He stopped. 
| ‘*Mr. Lynde,” I said, earnestly, with a pang 
| of self-reproach at his faltering voice, ‘‘ you can 
not please me more than by letting me serve you. 
Ask me whatever you will, I will do it.” 
|  ** Marian!” he exclaimed. 
| TI started up, shaking the blood into my 

face. 
| *T want you, Marian, body and soul!” 

How the stars shone that night, every little 
urn full and brimming to drink my health and 
happiness! How the morning baptized the earth, 
and how the earth smiled up to the morning! 
How the first liquid notes of the universal har- 
mony stole upon my ear, convincing me of God 
and heaven! How the smiles and kind words 
of my dear home friends shone like gold in the 
chain of the universal brotherhood! How ay 
heart throbbed yet with the sudden tightening 
of my anchor chain, which every day would make 
shorter till those it connected were one and 
| needed no chain, being so! How little Pansie 
| lighted her flickering eyes at mine, and listened 

smiling, breathless, and silent, except for those 
eyes, while I told her what I scarcely told him 
as yet! How I kissed Bertha Mills when she 
came two days after to tell me that she was en- 
gaged to Mr. Warren (poor fellow!), and did hope 
we could be married at the same time—and would 
| I wear a vail? or be married in a traveling dress, 
| and start directly on a journey ? 

I hadn't got so far as to have settled that, but 
| still was sure of a vail and a journey—the sweet 
' vail of happiness, and the beautiful journey where 

love would make all the thorns bear flowers, and 
| glorify the darkest clouds. 
| ‘It takes clouds to make rainbows, my Ma- 
| rian,” said Mr. Lynde; ‘‘and when they are 
| darkest we may always look for the brighten- 
| ing.” 
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MY VALENTINES. 


T is sweet St. Valentine’s Day, 
And the year is fifty-nine, 
And I, an elderly bachelor, 
Am sitting at my wine. 
I watch the bubbles that form 
And break within the glass: 
Ah me! my youthful joys 
Were bubbles like these, alas! 


I think I am growing old: 
My hair is tinged with gray, 
And seems to be getting scant— 
I noticed it to-day. 

And yet when I close my eyes 
There’s a strange electric thrill; 
The blood bounds through my veins, 

And I feel a school-boy still. 


And my heart is strangely stirred 
In a most unwonted way; 

As it used to be, no matter how, 
Many years ago to-day— 

When I wrote to Isabel, 
Or Charlotte, or Caroline, 

And hailed them each in turn 
My chosen Valentine. 


On a sheet of gilt-edged note, 

With a wounded heart above, 
And some verses—save the mark !— 
About Cupid’s darts and love; 
In a bold, round, school-boy hand— 

No i without its dot, 
And the ?’s all carefully crossed, 
And not a single blot. 


They cost me infinite pains, 
Those Valentines of yore; 
When they were quite complete 
I thrust them under the door; 
Getting up at the early dawn, 
Under gray-mantled skies, 
Before the heralds of morn 
Had fairly opened their eyes. 


Do you ask me where are now 
Those Valentines of mine? 

They are treading the shady walks 
Of life’s serene decline. 

I meet them in the street— 
Perchance I am asked to dine; 

Do they ever think of me then 
As an early Valentine? 


It is well I do not ask; 
I can fancy the wondering glance 
Of those whose womanly cares 
Have stifled the old romance. 
But it is not so with me; 
For, sitting here at my wine, 
My heart becomes a boy’s 
At the name of St. Valentine! 





A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


HE love of life is said to be one of the most 
powerful and lasting instincts of the human 
soul. And yet, an Englishman of the last cen- 
tury shot himself because he was tired of but- 
toning and unbuttoning his clothes! 

Whether it be bravery or cowardice in a man 
himself to put an end to his life—if it be ever 
allowable, and what causes are sufficient to ex- 
cuse so dire a deed—whether suicide be indeed 
murder, and thus forbidden of God, or wheth- 
er, as man has the power, so he has the right to 
put a period to his earthly existence: these are 
questions which have engaged the minds of 
many men wise in their day, and diverse pon- 
derous tomes have been written for and against 
each proposition. 

But history shows that the practice has ob- 
tained only among nations sunk in enervating 
luxuries and vices, and that the individual cases 
occurring in a healthier condition of society are 
invariably traceable either to moral degeneracy 
or to mental imbecility. Suicide was most com- 
mon among the Sybarites, a people who inhab- 
ited a part of Italy during the infancy of Rome; 
and historians relate that so enervated were 
these people that they would not suffer black- 
smiths, carpenters, or any noisy tradesmen to 
live within the city bounds, lest they be broken 
of their sleep. The loud-crowing cock was ban- 
ished for the same reason; and Seneca men- 
tions one Mendycides, of Sybaris, as so fatigued 
at ‘‘seeing” a man dig that he ordered such 
work never more to be done in his presence. 

In the winter of 1780.a British officer at- 
tempted to shoot himself, in Hyde Park, Lon- 
don. His pistol flashed in the pan; and a 
mean-looking man, who had been watching at 
a distance, ran up and wrenched the weapon 
from the officer’s hand. He immediately drew 
his sword and attempted to stab his preserver, 
who drew back, and, opening his arms, said, 
‘*Stab me, Sir, if you think proper. I fear 
death as little as you; but I have more cour- 
age. For more than twenty years I have lived 
in penury and affliction, and I yet trust in God 
for comfort and support.” Here was a contrast 
between courage, true and false. 

Aristotle truly observed that courage is the 
mean between fear and rashness, while suicide 
is the sum of both. Socrates, condemned to 
drink the hemlock draught, and for thirty days 
steadfastly looking his death in the face, held 
that ‘‘we men are, as it were, on guard, and 
it does not become any one to relieve himself 
from his station.” The Emperor Julian, lying 
on his bed, mortally wounded in battle, thanked 
God that, after an honorable career, He had 
vouchsafed him a splendid and glorious depart- 
ure, continuing, ‘‘and I hold it to be equally 
base to solicit or to decline the stroke of fate.” 
‘¢Remember that you are an actor in a play, 
of whatever part the Master of the company 
pleases,” says Epictetus, in his Enchiridion; 
‘if He assigns you a short part, then of a short 
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one; if a long one, then of a long one; if He 
choose you should personate a poor man, or a 
lame man, or a magistrate, or a private person, 
see that you perform your character to the best 
of your power: since this is your business, to act 
well the character assigned ‘you; but to choose 
it belongs to another.” Zoroaster’s dictum is 
admirably brief, pointed, and suggestive: “It 
is forbidden to quit a post without the permis- 
sion of the commander. Life is the post of 
man.” ‘The Epicureans defined suicide to be 
death by ‘‘ the fear of death.” Napoleon said, 
** A soldier should be able to subdue his pas- 
sions; for the man who suffers mental pain 
without shrinking shows as much real courage 
as he who stands firm under the fire of a bat- 
tery. To become the prey of melancholy, or to 
commit suicide to escape from it, is like flying 
from the field of battle before the contest is de- 
cided.” An old English epigram declares: 
“When all the blandishments of life are gone, 

The coward sneaks to death; the brave live on.” 
And St. Paul sums up in one pithy sentence, 
*¢ Let us then run with patience the race that is 
set before us.” 

‘* Dying,” says Montaigne, “is without doubt 
the most remarkable action of human life.” 
But he doubts if constancy and obstinacy in so 
dangerous a resolve as that of suicide are to be 
found. ‘‘It is very easy to bravado before one 
comes to the push; insomuch that Heliogaba- 
lus, the most effeminate man in the world, 
among his most sensual pleasures could forecast 
to make himself die delicately when he should 
be forced thereto; and that his death might 
not give the lie to the rest of his life, had pur- 
posely built a sumptuous tower, the base where- 
of was covered and laid with planks enriched 
with gold and precious stones, thence to precip- 
itate himself; and also caused cords twisted with 
gold and crimson silk to be made, wherewith to 
strangle himself; and a sword, with the blade 
of gold to be hammered out, to fall upon; and 
kept poison in vessels of emerald and topaz, 
wherewith to poison himself, according as he 
should like to choose one of these ways of dy- 
ing. Yet as to this fellow, the effeminacy of 
his preparations makes it more than likely that 
his heart would have failed him had he been 
put to the test.” 

Against this, however, must be cited the story 
of the philosopher Cleanthes. He had his gums 
swollen and rotten; his physicians (sensible 
men) advised him to great abstinence. Hav- 
ing fasted two days he was so much better that 
they pronounced him cured, and permitted him 
to his ordinary course of diet; ‘* he, on the con- 
trary, already tasting some sweetness in this 
faintress of his, would not be persuaded to go 
back, but resolved to proceed and to finish what 
he had so far advanced in,” and accordingly 
starved himself to death. 

The voice of the ancients was almost unani- 
mous in favor of suicide under certain circum- 
stances. Seneca declared the general senti- 
ment when he wrote that ‘‘ the wise man lives 





as long as he ought, not so long as he can.” 
Philip writing to the Lacedemonians that he 
would frustrate all their enterprises, received 
for answer, ‘‘ What! wilt thou also hinder us 
from dying?” And when gis was asked 
which way a man might live free, he answered, 
‘* By despising death.” Pliny admitted of but 
three sorts of diseases to escape which a man 
has good title to destroy himself; two of which 
were headache and a pain in the stomach. But 
in Rome, at the time of its highest prosperity, 
this death was astonishingly common; every 
conceivable excuse justified it, and every con- 
ceivable method was resorted to by its votaries. 
Starvation was a usual mode, and a surprising 
number of persons persevered in this, tedious 
as it was. Opening a vein, leaping from a 
precipice, and falling upon one’s sword were 
other means much countenanced. ‘The list of 
illustrious Romans and Greeks who put a period 
to their own existence is very curious: 

Demosthenes took poison, which he carried 
in a pen. 

Homer, it is related, hanged himself because 
he could not solve ‘‘ the fishermen’s riddle.” 

Cato stabbed himself. 

Lucretius, long before, had a similar self-in- 
flicted death. 

Terence, the great poet, drowned himself be- 
cause he lost his collection—one hundred and 
eight in number—of translated comedies. 

Labienus, the poet, too, because his writings 
were burned by edict, burned himself! 

Portia, Cato’s daughter, and Catulus Lucta- 
tius died by swallowing burning coals. 

Herennius, the Sicilian, beat his brains out 
against a post, and continued his suicidal knock- 
ings until he could and did see and salute them! 
He has had a modern imitator. 

Seneca opened his veins. 

Hannibal, as some say, took poison, which he 
carried in a ring; while others affirm that he 
drank bull’s blood. 

Empedocles, an old philosopher, threw him- 
self into the crater of Vesuvius—a feat which 
was imitated on a small scale, a few years ago, 
by an English woman, who threw herself into 
the furnace of an iron foundery. 

Petronius Arbiter, one of Nero’s men of 
pleasure, having incurred the displeasure of his 
master, went home and opened his veins. 

Nero himself cut his throat, to avoid a stern- 
er fate. 

Democles scalded himself to death. 

Zeno, at the age of ninety-eight, stumbled 
and broke his thumb. He interpreted this ac- 
cident as a summons from the earth, and hang- 
ed himself. 

Cicero’s eloquence—the dread of it—caused 
two suicides: of Macer, who hanged himself 
when informed that the great orator would 
plead against him; and of Cassius Licinius, 
who choked himself with a napkin to escape 
Cicero's judgment. 

Aristarchus starved himself. 

Cleombrotus Ambraciota, having read Pla- 
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to’s Phedo, ‘entered into so great a desire of 
the life to come that, without any other occa- 
sion, he threw himself into the sea.” 

Coccieus Nerva, a famous and wealthy law- 
yer of Rome, killed himself ‘‘ out of compassion 
for the miserable estate of the Roman Repub- 
lie.” 

In the reign of Tiberius it was a law of Rome 
that the condemned who waited to be executed 


forfeited their possessions, and were denied the 


rites of sepulture; but those who by killing 
themselves did anticipate it were interred, and 
had liberty to dispose of their estates by will. 

Though many Greeks put a period to their 
existence, it was the custom of that nation to 
rank voluntary suicide with treason, conspiracy, 
and sacrilege; but their laws against it were sel- 
dom enforced, and their prisoners condemned 
to death were their own executioners by poison. 
The Athenians cut off, after death, that hand of 
the suicide which was used in committing the act. 

In the Isle of Zia, one of the Cyclades, it was 
the custom for “unprofitable old men” to pois- 
on themselves—which they did, we are told, 
*‘crowned with garlands, as triumphers over 
misery.” Strabo relates that this practice was 
enforced, particularly on the women! at the age 
of sixty years. The only reason that we find 
for this cruel custom is, that ‘‘the air is healthy 
and the people disposed to longevity !” 

In Massillia, 2 Roman colony fixed on the 
present site of Marseilles, the magistrates kept, 
at the public charge, a poison prepared of hem- 
lock for those who had a mind to suicide. To 
obtain this the law required that the person 
should first appear before the Six Hundred— 
their Senate—and give a proper account of his 
reasons and motives for the act. Hereupon the 
magistrate granted leave thereto, and rendered 
up a sufficient portion of the deadly draught. 
And Pliny speaks of a certain hyperborean na- 
tion, ‘“‘ where, by reason of the sweet tempera- 
ture of the air, lives did rarely end but by the 
voluntary surrender of the inhabitants ; but be- 
ing weary and satiated with life, they had a cus- 
tom, at a very old age, after having made good 
cheer, to precipitate themselves into the sea 
from the top of a certain rock destined for that 
service.” 

Quintilian states and argues the case of a 
young man who, by ‘‘ mathematician’s predic- 
tions,” was first to slay many enemies in battle 
and subsequently to kill his father. He became 
a warrior, and the first part of the prophecy was 
fulfilled. Coming home, and fearing that the 
second part would also be accomplished, he pe- 
titioned the Senate that he might kill himself 
in order to avoid so terrible a calamity. 

By the Code of Justinian suicide is not rank- 
ed as a moral offense or crime in itself. The 
confiscation of property, which is the penalty 
of some suicides expressly pointed out, was 
never inflicted when any one killed himself, 
‘either through weariness of life or an impa- 
tience under pain or ill-health, or for any other 
reason—not affecting the public treasury.” 





It was a crime, therefore, only when its clam- 
my fingers touched the sensitive pocket of the 
state! The only rescript which relates to the 
subject, or seeks to impose a penalty, was’is- 
sued by Adrian one hundred and twenty years 
after the birth of Christ. It decrees that “ if 
a soldier do attempt to kill himself and not ef- 
fect it, except.he offered it upon impatience or 
grief, or sickness or sorrow, or some other cause, 
he shall be beheaded.” 

The same rescript is repeated in another ti- 
tle with this additional clause to the excus- 
ing causes: ‘* Weariness of life, madness, or 
shame!” 

St. Augustine tells us, in his Contemplation 
on the Bees, that ‘‘the subjects of the Persian 
King were their own executioners.” 

Among the ancient Ethiopians there were 
few men executed. It is recorded that they al- 
ways avoided that fate by suicide, and that the 
practice was encouraged. 

Though suicide in various forms, and under 
different pretexts, has become common in In- 
dia, it appears that the Shastah, the ancient 
religious book of the Hindoos, strictly forbids it, 
and entails upon the self-murderer the severest 
punishment. It is related in the account of the 
creation given in the Shastah that the Debtah 
were God’s angels; some of whom, rebelling, 
were thrown down to Onderah, a place of in- 
tense darkness, there to be punished forever. 
The faithful angels interceding for their fallen 
brethren, their punishment was finally com- 
muted, and they were again placed in a state 
of trial and probation—preparatory to their be- 
ing readmitted to heaven, if found worthy. For 
this purpose God created fifteen Boloons (re- 
gions or planets) for their purgation and purifica- 
tion. The earth is made the eighth, or middle 
of the fifteen; and after passing safely through 
the first seven, the spirit on its trial arrives upon 
our planet, and there assumes the lowest form 
of animal life. After having passed through 
eighty-seven different changes or forms of life, 
the last of which is that of the Ghoii, or cow, it 
at last enters the form of Mhurd, or man. 
Those who conduct themselves satisfactorily 
here are permitted to pass through the other 
seven Boboons of purgation. Those who mis- 
behave are cast down again to Onderah, there 
to resume their weary travel upward. Now 
among the commands which Bramah received 
from God to communicate to the children of 
earth is the following, given in the divine lan- 
guage: “The mortal form wherewith I shall 
encompass the delinquent Debtah are the work 
of my hand. They shall not be destroyed, but 
left to their natural decay. Therefore which- 
soever Debtah shall by designed violence bring 
about the dissolution of the mortal forms ani- 
mated by their delinquent brethren, thou, Sieb, 
shalt plunge the offending spirit into Onderah 
for a space; and he shall be doomed to pass 
again the eighty-nine changes. But whosoever 
shall dare to free himself by violence from the 
mortal form wherewith I shall inclose him, 
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thou, Sieb, shalt plunge him into Onderah for- 
ever.” * 

It was no rare thing in the ancient wars for 
the entire inhabitants of a city to put them- 
selves to death when capture appeared else in- 
evitable. Thus perished a city of the Indies 
besieged by Alexander the Great, and also a 
Spanish place taken by the Romans. The Aby- 
deans, pressed by King Philip, determined upon 
a similar course, but were surprised by their 
shrewd conqueror, who ingeniously took posses- 
sion of their gold and treasure, and then gave 
the inhabitants of the city three days in which 
to slaughter themselves—which they according- 
ly did, there being no man left at the expiration 
of the appointed time. 

There are numerous instances of generals of 
armies capping defeat with suicide. But none 
so quaint as that of Jaques du Chastel, Bishop 
of Soissons. He accompanied Louis IX. (St. 
Louis) on his unfortunate expedition into Afri- 
ca, and seeing the King and the whole army 
upon the point of returning to France, ‘ leay- 
ing the affairs of religion imperfect, took a res- 
olution,” says an old chronicler, ‘‘ rather to go 
into Paradise; wherefore, having taken solemn 
leave of his friends, he charged alone, in the 
sight of every one, into the enemy’s army, where 
he was presently cut to pieces.” . 

The Japanese are the only people known to 
history among whom the established mode of 
suicide is tauzht to all youth as an indispensa- 
ble part of their education. The Hara-kiri 
(literally, ‘‘ happy dispatch”) is a mode of dis- 
emboweling one’s self, with which every Japa- 
nese of condition must be theoretically familiar ; 
and great pains are taken to instruct boys in 
the proper way of performing it, the ceremonies 
which should accompany it, and the circum- 
stances under which a well-bred man should 
zel himself obliged thus to destroy himself. 

Sinzularly enough suicide has taken at differ- 
ent times the form of anepidemic. Gallius re- 
lates that the young women of Milesium once 
took it into their heads to put a period to their 
existence by throwing themselves into the wells. 
So far did the matter progress that the authori- 
ties were obliged to interfere. 
immediate stop to this insane epidemic by the 
ingenious threat that every suicide should have 
her body exposed to the public gaze. Pliny re- 
lates that Tarquinius Priscus once put a stop to 
a similar state of things in his army by hanging 
up the bodies of suicides in trees and permitting 
the birds to devourtheir flesh. At Lyons, 
France, the women were once seized with a 
singular mania for throwing themselves down 
wells. The magistrates successfully imitated 
the example of their Milesian predecessors. 
When Malta was seized by the British, suicides 
became so frequent that the new Government 
was justly alarmed. It was only by treating 
the bodies of the self-murderers with the great- 
est indignities that a summary stop was put to 
the mania. Paris also has witnessed such a 
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suicidal epidemic among its female population 
It was stopped by refusing the rites of burial to 
those who killed themselves. In 1793, during 
the Reign of Terror, 1300 suicides occurred in 
Versailles alone. 

During the best half of the last century 
suicide became alarmingly frequent in En- 
gland and France. This was the legitimate 
consequence of the extraordinary degeneracy 
of public and private morals in those countries. 
Gaming, drinking, and their kindred vices were 
practiced to excess; fortunes were nightly lost 
and gained at the card-tables. Mercier, writing 
in 1782, says that Paris, on account of the dif- 
ficulties of getting a living, the gambling ex- 
cesses, and the vast number of lotteries, had 
more suicides than any other city in the world. 
He adds naively that ‘at London it is the rich 
who kill themselves, because rich Englishmen 
are the most capricious of mortals, and conse- 
quently feel the greatest ennui.” Various in- 
cidents, indeed, bore him out in his odd state- 
ment. One of Dr. Darwin's patients complained 
to him that “‘a ride out in the morning, and a 
warm parlor and a pack of cards in the evening 
comprised all that life affords,” and not caring 
to endure such monotony longer, after fifty 
years’ trial of it, he cut his throat. One Briton 
blew out his brains because he suffered from 
dyspepsia; another, for cause unknown, killed 
himself by rolling down the great Pyramid. 
Winslow relates that a Greenwich pensioner 
stabbed himself with his spectacles, sharpened 
for the purpose, because his allowance of giog 
had been stopped for some minor misdemeanor. 
A British apothecary blew out his brains, leav- 
ing to the world this legacy: ‘* When a man 
knows not how to please his mistress, he ought 
to know how todie!” Jeremiah Clarke, a man 
in comfortable circumstances, walking out at 
evening into the country suddenly determined 
on suicide. Climbing over a fence to accom- 
plish his purpose in a sheltered spot, he found 
himself in presence of a pond and some trees. 
Unable to decide between the two modes of 
death thus suggested, he finally tossed up a 
penny, which, coming down, struck upon its 
edge in the stiff mud, and ‘‘told no tale.” 
Hereupon Mr. Clarke returned to his town lodg- 
ings and shot himself. Miss Frances Braddock, 
a young lady of nineteen years, wealthy, beauti- 
ful, and witty, but immoderately fond of play, 
gambled away her entire fortune in a year; and 
being at Bath, in 1731, was found one morning 
in her room hanging by a gold and silver girdle 
to a closet door. Her fate excited commisera- 
tion among all who knew her, except a near 
relative, who, when he heard of it, exclaimed, 
‘¢Then she has tied herself up from play!” 

So common did self-murder become, that the 
author of the Connoisseur declared his intention 
to make up a yearly list of British suicides, and 
proposed to distribute blanks among his friends 
in various parts, to be filled up from time to 
time. His blanks furnished the following sup- 
posititious causes, wherein we find a fair setting 
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forth of the leading vices and extravagances of 
the day. He supposes deaths from 


Newmarket races. Fortune-hunting. 


Electioneering. Lord Bolingbroke, etc. 

Lotteries. The Robin Hood Society. 

Gambling. An equipage. 

French wines, cooks, ete, | The dog-kennel. 

Chinese temples. Covent Garden. 
town-house. 


Plays, operas, concerts, 

A country-house. masks, etc. 

Tour through France, | Keeping the best com- 

Italy, ete. pany. 

But Frenchmen are no less ridiculous than 
Britons in the cause and manner of their self- 
inflicted deaths. Chenier killed himself by 
thrusting a key down his throat; and he has 
found a woman to imitate him. One of Rous- 
seau’s friends advocated suicide all his life, and 
having lived to the age of eighty, drowned him- 
self in the Lake of Geneva. A French woman 
killed herself by swallowing broken glass—a 
frightful death. That not inconsiderable por- 
tion of Paris at present suicidally inclined, is 
divided between jumping off bridges and monu- 
ments (which have to be guarded by police to 
prevent such vile uses) and asphyxiation by char- 
coal fumes. The latter is decidedly the most 
popular mode with loving couples bent on death, 
from the fact that it occasions little physical suf- 
fering, admits of caresses and conversation dur- 
ing the closing moments of life, and gratifies a 
post-mortem vanity by not disfiguring the body. 

The modern statistics of suicide present some 
singular facts. In a catalogue of suicides in 
London between 1770 and 1830, of the total of 
7190 cases, 4337 were males and 2853 females ; 
1416 are attributed to poverty, 605 to reverse 
of fortune, and 1252 to domestic grief. But 
the catalogue is of little value to show causes, 
no less than 1389 males and 337 females being 
set down to “unknown.” Fewer females com- 
mit suicide than males. In Berlin there were 
five males to one female; in Paris two to one; 
in Geneva four to one. The woman has evi- 
dently more of that species of courage denom- 
inated fortitude than man. Towns are more 
prolific of suicides than the country by fourteen 
to one. According to Professor Balbi’s tables, 
the proportion of suicides to the population is 
in Copenhagen, 1 in 1000; in Paris, 1 in 2040; 
in Berlin, 1 in 2941; in London, 1 in 5000; in 
New York, 1 in 7797; in Boston, 1 in 12,500; 
in Baltimore, 1 in 13,656; in Philadelphia, 1 
in 15,875. In the whole of France it is as 1 in 
20,740; in Prussia, 1 in 14,404; in Austria, 1 
in 20,900; and in European Russia, 1 in 49,182. 
This proves that the chief cities in even a thick- 
ly-populated country furnish by far the greater 
number of suicides. 

It has been long thought that the gloomy 
weather of the later months of autumn conduces 
to suicide, and dull November has been called 
the month wherein Englishmen do most affect 
their death. But the table of M. Villeneuve, 
extending over seven years, proves this to be an 
error. His results were: 


Spring ..ccccccce 997 | Winter..... 
Summ 





CP .ccccccee 933 | Autumn ...... 2 627 


Also, by other tables, it is proved that the max- 
imum number of suicides in London, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, and Rouen, occur in June and 
July, and the minimum number in October and 
November. 

Curiosity has impelled some men to suicide. 
A case in point is furnished by a Polish youth 
who killed himself in New York some years 
ago, and left a poetic apology for his act, which, 
freely rendered, reads: 

“Here lies a skeptic who was always doubting, 

The proofs even of a God above him scouting; 
To his own consciousness he made resistance, 
And was uncertain of his own existence; 

So, tired of doubt and darkness altogether, 
Taking advantage of this genial weather, 

He seeks in haste the other world's abyss, 

To learn what mortals may believe in this!” 

Of modern means for suicide the list of Pro- 
fessor Casper, of Berlin, including five hundred 
cases, gives a fair résumé. He states that 234 
died by hanging, 163 by shooting, 60 by drown- 
ing (the summer season is the favorite for a wa- 
tery death), 17 by cutting the throat, 20 by stab- 
bing, 10 by poison, and 2 by opening an artery. 

He attempts to give, also, the causes which 
moved these five hundred to the fatal deed. 
But he is obliged to put ‘‘ unknown” to no less 
than 282 of the total. Of the balance he states 
61 as dying from mental alienation, 54 from 
drunkenness and dissipation, 32 from dread of 
punishment, 18 from debts and domestic troub- 
les, 14 from offended honor, 12 from painful 
diseases, 12 from love, 11 from matrimonial 
strife, 1 from religious excitement, and 3 from 
simple disgust of life, without especial moving 
cause. 

We close our gathering with a word from Dr. 
Johnson. Boswell relates that he ‘‘ supposed a 
case” to the Doctor: ‘‘If a man is absolutely 
sure that if he lives a few days longer he shall 
be detected in a frand, the consequence of 
which will be utter disgrace and expulsion from 
society,” whether, in such case, he would not 
be justified in killing himself? To which the 
Ursa Major of Literature: “Sir, let him go 
abroad to a distant country; let him go to some 
place where he is zot known; don’t let him go 
to the devil, where he is known.” 





THE NEST OF NIGHTINGALES. 


=~ chateau was surrounded by a beautiful 
park. 

This park contained birds of every species: 
nightingales, blackbirds, and wrens made their 
assignations in the park. 

In the spring time, such warblings were never 
heard. Every leaf concealed a nest, every tree 
was an orchestra. All the little plumed mu- 
sicians struggled to excel each other. Some 
chirped, others cooed. This one executed trills 
and sparkling cadences; that sent forth clouds 
of jfioritures with which he embroidered his 
theme. Actual musicians could not have done 
better. 





But there were in the chateau two beautiful 
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cousins, who both sang better than all the birds 
in the park; one was called Fleurette and the 
other Isabeau. Both were handsome, attract- 
ive, and charming in every respect, and on Sun- 
days, when they wore their fine clothes, one 
would have taken them to be angels, if their 


perfectly the rustling of the foliage, the mur- 


muring of waters, the tingling of the clock, the 


| Sighing of the wind in the chimney, the hum- 
| ming of the mill-wheel, the falling of the rain- 


| interior and exterior harmonies. 


shoulders had not betrayed them—they wanted | 


nothing but the wings. When they sang, their 
uncle, the old Lord Maulevrier, would some- 
times hold their hands, lest they should take it 
into their heads to fly away. 

I leave you to imagine what lances were 
broken, and tilts run in honor of Fleurette and 
Tsabeau. 
had circled through Europe, yet it did not 
make them any prouder; they lived in seclu- 
sion, seeing scarcely any one besides the little 
page, Valentine, a beautiful child with fair hair, 
and Lord Maulevrier, an old white-headed man, 
furrowed and enfeebled with having borne for 
sixty years the harness of a warrior. 

They spent their tim: in flinging seeds to the 
little birds, in saying their prayers, but princi- 
pally in studying the works of the masters, and 
practicing together some madrigal, hymn, or 
rustic ballad ; they also had flowers that they 
themselves watered and cared for. Their life 
glided on in those sweet and poetic occipations 
of youth; they shrank into the shade, and held 
themselves aloof from the eyes of the world ; 
yet the world was busied about them. Neither 
nightingale nor rose can conceal themselves ; 
their song and their perfume will always betray 
them. Our two cousins were at the same time 
two nightingales and two roses. 

Dukes and princes came to ask them in mar- 
riage. The Emperor of Trebizond and the 
Sultan of Egypt sent embassadors to the Lord 
Maulevrier to propose an alliance. The two 
cousins determined to remain maidens, and 
would not listen to the embassadors. Perhaps 
they felt, by some secret instinct, that their mis- 
sion here below was to be maidens and sing, 
and that they would degrade themselves by do- 
ing any thing else. 

They had grown up from infancy in this 
way. Their chamber window opened on the 
park, and they had been lulled to sleep by the 
song of the birds. They were scarce able to 
walk when old Blondin, the old lord’s minstrel, 
placed their little hands on the ivory notes of 
a virginal; they had no other plaything, and 
they knew how to sing before they knew how to 
speak. They sang as other people breathe—it 
was natural to them. 

This education had a singular influence on 
their character. Their harmonious infancy had 
separated them from the infancy of turbulence 
and noise. They had never uttered a sharp 
cry or a discordant complaint; they had wept 
in time, and sighed in concord. The musical 
sentiment, developed in them at the expense of 
the others, rendered them little sensitive to all 
that was not music. They floated along on 
melodious billows, and recognized the exterior 
world only by its sounds. They comprehended 


drops on the vibrating panes; in short, all the 
But I must 
acknowledge that they did not experience a pro- 


, found enthusiasm at the sight of a sunset, and 
i they were as little fit to appreciate a painting 


as if their beautiful blue and black eyes had 
been covered with a thick film. They had the 
musical passion; in their dreams they forgot 


| to eat and to drink; they loved nothing else in 


The fame of their beauty and talent | 





this wide world. Stay! They did love some- 
thing else; they loved Valentine and their 
flowers; Valentine, because he resembled the 
roses; the roses, because they resembled Valen- 
tine. But all this love was a secondary affec- 
tion. It is true that Valentine was only thir- 
teen. Their greatest delight was to sing at their 
window in the evening the music which they 
had composed during the day. 

The most celebrated masters came from afar 
to hear and compete with them. They had not 
listened to more than a few bars when they 
broke their instruments, tore up their composi- 
tions, and avowed themselves vanquished. In 
truth, it was such melodious and delightful 
music that the heavenly cherubim came to the 
window with the other musicians, and learned 
it by heart, in order that they might sing it to 
God. 

One evening in May the two cousins sang a 
hymn for two voices. Never was an exquisite 
theme more exquisitely worked out. <A night- 
ingale of the park, perched upon a rose-bush, 
had listened attentively. When they had fin- 
ished, he approached the window and said to 
them, in his nightingale language, ‘‘I wish to 
have a trial of skill with you.” 

The two cousins replied that they desired no- 
thing better, and that he should commence. 

The nightingale began. He was a master 
nightingale. His little throat swelled, his wings 
fluttered, all his body trembled; there were 
roulades that seemed never-ending, arpeggios, 
chromatic scales. He soared, he sank, he spun 
out the notes like threads, he rounded his ca- 
dences with a hopeless purity; one would have 
said that his voice, like his body, had wings. 
He ceased, certain of having carried off the vic- 
tory. 

The two cousins, in their turn, began to sing. 
They surpassed themselves. The song of the 
nightingale seemed, near theirs, to be the chat- 
tering of a sparrow. 

The winged virtuoso made a last effort; he 
sang a romance of love, then executing a brill- 
iant flourish, he crowned it with a plume of 
high notes, vibrating and piercing, and far be- 
yond the compass of the human voice. 

The two cousins, not in the least alarmed by 
this wonderful performance, turned over a leaf 
in their music-book, and replied to the nightin- 
gale in such a style that Saint Cecilia, who list- 
ened from the cope of heaven, became pale 
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with jealousy, and let her contrabasso fall upon 
the earth. 

The nightingale tried to sing once more, but 
this struggle had entirely crushed him. His 
breath was exhausted, his plumes stood on end, 
his eyes closed in spite of himself; he was about 
to die. 

‘¢You sing better than I do,” said he to the 
two cousins, ‘‘and the proud desire to surpass 
you has cost me my life. One thingIask. I 
have a nest; in this nest there are three little 
ones; it is in the third eglantine in the great 
avenue, on the brink of the lake; send for them, 
then, nourish them, and teach them to sing 
like yourselves since I am about to die.” 

Having said this, the nightingale died. The 
two cousins wept much, for he had sung so well. 
They called Valentine, the little page with the 
fair hair, and told him where the nest was. 
Valentine, who was a sharp-witted little rascal, 
easily found the place; he put the nest in his 
bosom, and brought it home without any trouble. 
Fleurette and Isabeau, leaning on the balcony, 
waited for him with impatience. Valentine 
soon arrived, holding the nest in his hands. 
The three little ones stretched out their necks 
and opened their great bills. The young girls 
pitied these little orphans, and gave each in his 
turn a beakful of food. When they had grown 
larger, the cousins commenced their musical ed- 
ucation, in accordance with their promise to the 
conquered nightingale. 

It was wonderful to see how tame they be- 
came, and how well they sang. They flew 
about the room, perching now on Isabeau’s 
head, and now on Fleurette’s shoulder. They 
alighted before the music-book, and, in truth, 
one might have said that they knew how to de- 
cipher the notes, they peered at the black and 
white keys with such an air of intelligence. 
They had learned all Fleuretie’s and Isabeau’s 
airs, and had begun to improvise very pretty 
ones of their own. 

The two cousins lived more and more amidst 
this solitude, and, in the evening, one might 
hear supernatural melodies streaming from their 
chamber. The nightingales, now instructed per- 





fectly, took part in the concert, and sang nearly 
as well as their mistresses, who themselves had | 
made great progress. 

Their voices assumed each day a singular | 
brilliancy, and vibrated, with a metallic and 
crystalline sound, beyond the register of the 
natural voice. The young girls grew visibly 
thin; their blooming color faded; they became 
as pale as agate, and nearly as transparent. 
The old Lord Maulevrier endeavored to prevent 
their singing, but he did not succeed. 

As soon as they had sung a few bars a small | 
red spot appeared upon their cheeks, growing 
larger until they had ended; then tke spot dis- 
appeared, but a cold sweat rolled down their 
skins, and their lips quivered as if in a fever. | 

Still their singing was more beautiful than | 
ever. It did not seem of this world, and, on 
hearing so powerful and sonorous a song issu- | 





ing from those frail girls, it was not difficult to 
foresee the time when the music would break 
the instrument. 

They knew this themselves, and practiced on 
their virginal, which they had before abandoned 
forsinging. But onenight the window was open, 
the birds warbled in the park, the breeze sighed 
musically ; there was so much harmony in the 
air that they could not resist the temptation of 
executing a duet which they had that evening 
composed. 

It was the song of the swan; a wondrous 
song, moist with tears, mounting to the most 
inaccessible peaks of the scale, and descending, 
on ladders of notes, to the profoundest depths. 
It was something sparkling and inconceivable ; 
a deluge of trills, a rain kindling with chromat- 
ic lights, a musical fire-work impossible to de- 
scribe. Meanwhile the little red spot grew 
larger and larger, till it covered nearly all their 
cheeks. The three nightingales watched and 
listened with singular anxiety. They shook 
their wings, they went and came, and could 
not remain still for a moment. At last the 
singers came to the last phrase of their song. 
Their voices became so strangely sonorous that 
it was easy to know that it was no longer living 
beings who were singing. The nightingales 
had flown away. The two cousins were dead ; 
their souls had departed with the last note. 
The nightingales soared straight to heaven, 
bearing this wondrous song to God, who admit- 
ted them to Paradise in order that they might 
sing there the music of the two cousins. 

In later years God made of the three night- 
ingales the souls of Palestrina, Cimarosa, and 
the Chevalier Gluck. 





MR. SHARPLY AGAIN. 


i} R. SHARPLY begs leave to present his com- 
pliments once more to the readers of Har- 
pers Magazine. 

Mr. Sharply is accused of being a grumbler : 
the accusation is a just one. The Sharplys are 
all grumblers. Sometimes Mr. Sharply grum- 
bles for good cause ; sometimes without cause— 
at least, without apparent cause. 

Mr. Sharply is related to the Softlys—just as 
sour, lowering days are related to those of sun- 
shine. Yet cloudy days have their uses. I 
think the Sharplys have theirs. 

I am perfectly aware that the Softlys have 
more friends. Every body welcomes the Soft- 
lys. They say such kind, dear things of us; 
they have such pleasant voices; they flatter us 
so unconsciously ! 

But let us consider a moment if, with too 
much of the Softlys, we are not in danger of be- 
coming soft and pulpy ourselves? I fear we are; 
nay, I am confident we are. 


If you doubt it, try it with your parson. A 


| good old gentleman, I dare say; full of the 
pleasantest humors; preaching sensible sermons, 
and not too long ones; who doesn’t quote too oft- 
en from Dr. South or from Robert Hail (in fact, 
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you wish he quoted more); a considerate man, 
who chucks your baby under the chin, and, when 
he dines with you, asks no questions about the | 
pudding-sauce (flavored with rum). 

What, now, if all the old ladies of your par- 
ish insist upon making a saint of him; and cram 
him with their praises; and pull out their pock- 
et-handkerchiefs at all the tender parts of his | 
sermon; and borrow his manuscript ; ; and send | 
him all manner of pen-wipers, in the shape of 
hearts and crosses; and slippers worked over | 
with some good legend—what becomes of him, I 


want toknow? Doesn’t he grow pulpy, and for- | 


get his soberest duties, and perhaps buy a friz- 
zled wig? Isn’t there an end of all the sturdy, 
outspoken, manly truth that was ever in him ? 

What, now, if some cross-grained vestryman 
or deacon, whose name is Sharply, should blurt 
the whole story to him, and put him to his pluck; 
isn’t our brother Sharply doing as much good, 
in his way, as ever a biting, driving storm does 
after long days of sunshine ? 

Then, again, there are your young fellows 
who take airs upon themselves, with long surfeit 
of kind words only, and become testy and intol- 
erable. There is Young America—an exceed- 
ingly bright lad, whom we love as we love our 
own brother—has been under the education of 
the Softlys (and their kinswomen, the Boastlys) 
for a long, long time. 

What is the result of it ? 

Young America, from being a bright lad, full 
of promise (for whom I, Stephen Sharply, al- 
ways bought a paper of sugar-plums), has be- 
come one of the most audacious, and reckless, 
and braggart young scoundrels that I encounter 
any where! I can’t help saying, even now, that 
he has a good face, and there are good parts to 
him; but, bless me! when he blurts out to me 
his own consequence, and insists that I don’t 
praise him enough; that I am an old fogy; that 
I should do nothing but learn to chant hallelu- 
jahs to him; why, then, Stephen Sharply says: 
** Hark ye, Sir! this world is a pretty wide one, 
and there are old heads in it, and work to be 
done in it, and bread-corn to be grown, and 
quagmires to be drained; and serious, homely 
folk, who could be doing better things than to be 
eternally hymning your praises!” 

Whereupon the arrogant young scape-grace 
turns on his heel, and says, ‘* Sharply be d—!” 
(It would be an oath if I wrote it down.) 


That is the way in which the Sharplys are | 
treated nowadays. Yet it does not disturb them. | 


My own impression is, that a little occasional 
abuse rather quickens the flow of the Sharply 
blood; making it, so to speak, discursive and 
appetizing. 


It is all very well to have a good opinion of | 


one’s self; nay, it is in many respects an excel- 
lent thing; and I have known young gentlemen 
who, by force of it alone, have risen to eminence, 
in small towns. Yet it shouldn’t be insisted on 
too much, and in all places. You may be a 
great man—exceedingly great; but there is room 
for you. Small people won’t be crowded any the 


| more by your telling us how large you are. Nay, 

we shall begin to suspect that you are puffing out 
| your stomach and your cheeks with wind, to 

| cheat us. 

| A puncture from some Sharply may ease you 

| of this flatulence, and do you good. 

| But the Sharplys, if they be only honest, have 
more considerable work in hand than to be oc- 

| cupying themselves with cases of individual con- 

_ and flatulency ; except in instances of un- 
usual bloat, diseases of this sort are much better 

| given up fo home cure. 

I, Stephen Sharply, sometimes travel —at 
times by railway, and at times by ship. About 
two years since I had occasion to take a trip upon 
the Erie Road, and gave a story of it afterward, 
| grumbling, of course—the Sharplys are all grum- 
blers. 

But yet, bating one or two imaginative per- 
sons who were introduced to give color to the 
story, it was both honest and true. It was at the 
time of the great strike among the Erie engineers; 
and there was consequent delay, and breakages, 
and all manner of vexations. Now, a man can 
bear vexations when he is prepared for them; 
but to be promised, by a score of brilliant pla- 
cards in red-and-gold, that he is to be ‘ put 
through” a given distance, upon an easy ‘‘ broad 
gauge,” in some sixteen hours at the outside, 
and then, in way of fulfillment, to be shot back- 
ward and forward, on a December night—to be 
toasted and chilled, and starved and stopped— 
and, finally, to be ‘‘ put through” in thirty-six 
hours in place of the promised sixteen, is an- 
noying. 

At least the Sharplys think so; and what they 
think they say. 

And yet it is a great road—a magnificent en- 
terprise; how many millions shall we say, at 
this date ? 

Shall any Sharply dare to tell the truth about 
his unfortunate winter’s trip upon it? Isn’t he 
in the pay of some rival road? Isn’t he some 
black-mail carrier? Can it be possible that any 
body (except the stock-holders) should grumble 
about the management of a great enterprise? 
Can any body talk about delay upon a road 
whose President is in the receipt of twenty-five 
thousand a year (I don’t mean delay in payment 
of coupons, but delay of travel) ? 

As if a professed grumbler (all the Sharplys 
are) shouldn’t grumble for the love of it! 

And what an absurd notion it is, to be sure, 
that we must be always taking off our hats to 
| ** great enterprises,” whether in way of news- 
| papers, politicians, hotels, steamships, or rail- 
| ways; and saying, ‘‘ By Jove, my dear fellows, 
| you do these things in tip-top style!” 

Suppose, the other day, on the Central, when 
| the bridge broke with a train or two, that Stephen 

Sharply (being passenger) should have crawled 
| out from the débris with a broken arm, and a cut 
| in the head, and a few teeth gone; and, meeting 

the gentlemanly and attentive President and Su- 
| perintendent, who had come down by express to 
look after the rotten timbers—suppose, I say, 
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that I should have said, ‘‘ Really, my dear Sirs, 
this is a magnificent enterprise of yours—quite 
so! it’s unfortunate—the rotten timbers, you 
know—but, I beg your pardon [spits out a few 
more teeth], bridges are, after all, not of much 
consequence !” 

Not that the bridges on the Central really 
were rotten. Who believes that? Who says it, 
if they believe it? My opinion is that the word 
would be actionable; my opinion, therefore, is 
that the bridge was probably sound—possibly 
perfectly sound—fully sufficient for a good deal 
of ordinary stress; and did, in fact, prove itself 
so, until this unfortunate train came upon it. I 
have no doubt the same can be said of every 
bridge upon the road. 

But what right has Stephen Sharply to talk 
about railway bridges at all; or about steam- 
boilers; or about Ohio whisky ? 

May he not possibly be injuring somebody’s 
business? Is it conceivable that sharp things 
(supposing he says them) should not cut some- 


where, and cuts may do an injury; therefore, all | 


the Sharplys should become Softlys—isn’t this a 
pretty bit of logic ? 

The other day—I can’t say how long ago—a 
ship called the Arabia, or the Persia, ran into 
another ship called the Europa. What do we 
hear about it? Nothing from the people on the 
Europa, who only know that they did their best, 
in seaman-like fashion, to keep out of the way, 
and failed. From the Arabia we have a letter, 
signed by all the Softlys on board, which goes on 
to say that they have a charming captain and 
mate, who showed wonderful presence of mind, 
and ‘‘ behaved admirably under trying circum- 
stances ;”’ with a few other such banalities which, 
I believe, are kept in type at the leading news- 
paper offices. 

But we have another letter, with more life and 
blood in it, from the Sharplys of the ship, who 
say there was confusion of command, and most 
palpable bad seamanship. 

Of course the Sharplys must have been bribed 
to do this sort of thing, else why grumble ?—un- 
less, indeed, they were run ashore, or sunk; and, 
even then, could it not be proven that the enter- 
prise was a magnificent one, and Mr. Cunard a 
gentlemanly and attentive man? 

Gentlemanly and attentive! What grand 
service these words are brought to accomplish 
in the Softly rhetoric! Does a conductor wear 
diamond shirt-pin, and call for tickets without 
impudence? Mr. Softly says, How gentleman- 
ly and attentive! Does a ship-master carve your 
dinner of salt junk without retaining all the best, 
and bring you safe to land? Mr. Softly says, 
How gentlemanly and attentive! and perhaps 
clubs with his friends to present a gold-washed 
speaking-trumpet. 

And does Mr. Sharply grumble at this? Nat- 
urally, he grumbles; and here, reasonably. What 
need to flatter, and give testimonials for simple 
performance of duty? Is straightforward per- 
formance of duty so rare? Are the Softlys so 
important that their security and comfort must 


be the signal for complimentary ovations? If 
we burn out all the blue lights and the rockets 
in plain sailing, what shall we do when we want 
to signal in earnest ? 

Again: a great steamer, of a great commo- 
dore, very dashing in all her appointments, makes 
brilliant passages—for speed—across the Atlan- 
tic. Suddenly an aggrieved passenger, having 
no other redress, and being kindly disposed to 
those who may travel in future, represents that 
the ship was overcrowded; that attendance was 
bad and scanty; that the fare was even worse; 
and that upon nearing the docks the confusion 
was something frightful, and in no measure con- 
trolled, or even struggled against, by the proper 
officers of the ship. 

Whereupon the captain, being expert penman 
himself, or employing some lawyer friend to draft 
his reply, represents that the grumbler is some 
designing person in the interest of a rival line. 
He tells us that all the odium of the attack is due 
to the nationality of the writer; and whips out 
the fault-finder with a splendid splurge about the 
American eagle. 

The grumbler, however, proves not only an 
honest fellow, but an obstinate one. He cour- 
teously renews the charges, with affidavits of 
some half dozen trust-worthy and well-known 
persons, who subscribe fully to his statements. 
And the gallant captain does not again appear 
—except upon his ship’s deck, where, it is to be 
hoped, he pays a more wholesome regard than 
before to the quiet and the comforts of his pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. Sharply takes pleasure in recalling the 
circumstances to mind—not in furtherance of 
any national prejudice, but in the interest of the 
traveling public. 

Mr. Sharply believes that he entertains a prop- 
er degree of respect and awe for magnificent en- 
terprises and magnificent persons; but he does 
not believe that any degree of magnificence will 
atone for lack of humanity or kindliness; least 
of all does he believe that an enterprise which is 
dependent upon public patronage for its support 
should presume upon its established power or its 
wealth to ignore the rights or the comforts of 
individuals. 

Great corporations are our republican tyrants; 
and it is a misfortune they can carry off so many 
sharp arrows without ever flinching or trembling. 

Thus: look for a moment at that great Gess- 
| ler of a railway which engrosses all the eastern 
travel from the metropolis; and which has been 
| distinguished in its time for the most magnificent 
| bit of official swindling and the most deplorable 
| catastrophe of which the American people cher- 
| ish any record. 
| How many shafts have been shot at it by suf- 
| ferers—sufferers in pocket, sufferers in limb, suf- 
| ferers in comfort ; and yet how bravely and cool- 

ly it bears itself! To be sure it paid somewhat 
roundly for that fearful butchery of Norwalk; 
indeed, one might think, from paucity of present 
| dividends, that the affair was still in course of 
| active liquidation; but what a superb contempt 
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for any complaint of grievance less than a broken 
head! 

Mr. Quigley, going out with his family to look 
at country-seats in Rye, finds the cars all full. 
A benevolent gentleman gives way to Mrs. Quig- 
ley ; but Mr. Quigley, who is a stout, plethoric 
man, suffers incontinently. Shall he complain? 
Has this Company, which undertakes to transport 
passengers, and seat them, a right to receive pay 
for no seat at all—a right, in short, to limit and 
prescribe their engagements with the public by 
their own inclination? Mr. Quigley, who is of 
the Softly stock, says, ‘‘Oh dear yes! perhaps 
so. I guess it’s all right.” 

Mr. Sharply takes the liberty of saying that 
it’s not all right. But who cares for Sharply? 
Isn’t he a sour fellow, anda grumbler? Ofcourse 
he is; I admit it. But yet I insist that grum- 
blers have their uses; and you who worry and 
fret at his grumbling may be very sure that if 
he puts truth into his grumble people will listen 
and remember ; and if he puts no truth in it peo- 
ple will find it out and refuse to listen. Yet 
even the croak of Mr. Raven helps our love and 
longing for Mistress Nightingale. 





WANTED—ST. PATRICK. 
I 


HEN Irish hills were fair and green, 
And Irish fields were white with daisies, 
And harvests, golden and serene, 
Slept in the lazy summer hazes; 
When bards went singing through the land 
Their grand old songs of knightly story, 
And hearts were found in every hand, 
And all was peace and love and glory ; 
‘Twas in those happy, happy days 
When every peasant lived in clover, 
And in the pleasant woodland ways 
One never met the begging rover; 
When all was honest, large, and true, 
And naught was hollow or theatric— 
"Twas in those days of golden hue 
That Erin knew the great Saint Patrick. 


IL. 


He came among the rustics rude 

With shining robes and splendid crozier, 
And swayed the listening multitude 

As breezes sway the beds of osier. 
He preached the love of Man for Man, 


And moved the unlettered Celt with wonder, 


‘Till through the simple crowd there ran 
A murmur like repeated thunder. 
He preached the grand Incarnate Word, 
By rock and ruin, hill and hollow, 
‘Till warring princes dropped the sword 
And left the fields of blood to follow. 
For never yet did bardic song, 
Though graced with harp and poet’s diction, 
With such strange charm enchain the throng 
As that sad tale of Crucifixion. 


IIT. 
Though fair the isle and brave the men, 
Yet still a blight the land infested : 
Green vipers darted through each glen, 
And snakes within the woodlands nested; 
Vor. XVITI.—No. 106.—L 1 








And ’mid the banks where violets blew, 
And on the slopes where bloomed the primrose, 
Lurked spotted toads of loathsome hue, 
And coiling, poisonous serpents grim rose. 
Saint Patrick said: ‘‘The reptile race 
Are types of human degradation; 
From other ills I’ve cleansed the place, 
And now of these I'll rid the nation.” 
He waved his crozier o’er his head, 
And lo! each venomed thing took motion, 
And toads and snakes and vipers fled 
In terror to the circling ocean. 


Iv. 


Why is Saint Patrick dead? or why 
Does he not seek this soil to aid us? 
To wave his mystic crook on high, 
And rout the vermin that degrade us? 
Our land is fertile, broad, and fair, 
And should be fairer yet and broader; 
But noxious reptiles taint the air, 
And poison peace and law and order. 
For Murder stalks along each street, 
And Theft goes lurking through our alleys— 
What reptiles worse does traveler meet 
On India’s hills, in Java’s valleys? 
And when we see this gambling host, 
That ’mongst us practice this and that trick, 
One knows not which would serve us most— 
The Goddess Justice or Saint Patrick! 


THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 








CHAPTER LXI. 


IN WHICH THE PRINCE MARCHES UP THE HILL 
AND DOWN AGAIN. 


E understand the respectful indignation of 

all loyal Britons when they come to read 

of Mr. George Warrington’s conduct toward a 
gallant and gracious Prince, the beloved son of 
the best of monarchs, and the Captain-General 
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of the British army. What an inestimable fa- 
vor has not the young man slighted! What a 
chance of promotion had he not thrown away! 
Will Esmond, whose language was always rich 
in blasphemies, employed his very strongest 
curses in speaking of his cousin’s behavior, and 
expressed his delight that the confounded young 
Mohock was cutting his own throat. Cousin 
Castlewood said that a savage gentleman had a 
right to scalp himself if he liked: or perhaps, he 
added charitably, our cousin Mr. Warrington 
heard enough of the war-whoop in Braddock’s 
affair, and has no more stomach for fighting. 
Mr. Will rejoiced that the younger brother had 
gone to the deuce, and he rejoiced to think that 
the elder was following him. The first time he 
met the fellow, Will said, he should take care to 
let Mr. George know what he thought of him. 

‘* If you intend to insult George, at least you 
had best take care that his brother Harry is out 
of hearing!” cried Lady Maria—on which we 
may fancy more curses uttered by Mr. Will, with 
regard to his twin kinsfolk. 

*“*Ta, ta, ta!” says my lord. ‘‘No more of 
this squabbling! We can’t be all warriors in 
the family!” 

**T never heard your lordship laid claim to be 
one!” says Maria. 

** Never, my dear; quite the contrary! Will 
is our champion, and one is quite enough in the 
house. So I dare say with the two Mohocks; 
George is the student, and Harry is the fighting 
man. When you intended to quarrel, Will, 
what a pity it was you had not George instead 
of t’other, to your hand!” 

*¢ Your lordship’s hand is famous—at picquet,” 
says Will’s mother. 

“Tt is a pretty one!” says my lord, surveying 
his fingers, with a simper. ‘* My Lord Hervey’s 
glove and mine were of a size. Yes, my hand, 
as you say, is more fitted for cards than for war. 
Yours, my Lady Castlewood, is pretty dexterous 
too. How I bless the day when you bestowed it 
on my lamented father!” In this play of sar- 
casm, as in some other games of skill, his lord- 
ship was not sorry to engage, having a cool head, 
and being able to beat his family all round. 

Madame de Bernstein, when she heard of Mr. 
Warrington’s bévue, was exceedingly angry, 
stormed, and scolded her immediate household ; 
and would have scolded George, but she was 
growing old, and had not the courage of her 
early days. Moreover, she was a little afraid 
of her nephew, and respectful in her behavior to 
him. ‘You will never make your fortune at 
Court, nephew!” she groaned, when, soon after 
his discomfiture, the young gentleman went to 
wait upon her. 

“It was never my wish, madam!” said Mr. 
George, in a very stately manner. 

*¢ Your wish was to help Harry? You might 
hereafter have been of service to your brother, 
had you accepted the Duke’s offer. Princes do 
not love to have their favors refused, and I don’t 
wonder that his Royal Highness was offended.” 

**General Lambert said the same thing,” 





George confessed, turning rather red; ‘‘and I 
see now that [was wrong. But you must please 
remember that I had never seen a Court before, 
and I suppose I am scarce likely to shine in 
one.” 

‘¢T think possibly not, my good nephew,” says 
the aunt, taking snuff. 

** And what then?” asked George. ‘‘I nev- 
er had ambition for that kind of glory, and can 
make myself quite easy without it. When his 
Royal Highness spoke to me—most kindly, as I 
own—my thought was, I shall make a very bad 
soldier, and my brother would be a very good 
one. He has a hundred good qualities for the 
profession, in which I am deficient; and would 
have served a commanding officer far better than 
Lever could. Say the Duke is in battle, and his 
horse is shot, as my poor chief’s was at home, 
would he not be better for a beast that had cour- 
age and strength to bear him any where, than 
with one that could not carry his weight ?” 

**Au fuit. His Royal Highness’s charger 
must be a strong one, my dear!” says the old 
lady. 

‘* Expende Hannibalem,” mutters George, 
with a shrug. ‘* Our Hannibal weighs no tri- 
fle.” 

**T don’t quite follow you, Sir, and your Han- 
nibal,” the Baroness remarks. 

** When Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lambert remon- 
strated with me as you have done, madam,” 
George rejoins, with a laugh, ‘‘ I made this same 
defense which I am making to you. I said I 
offered to the Prince the best soldier in the 
family, and the two gentlemen allowed that my 
blunder at least had some excuse. Who knows 
but that they may set me right with his Royal 
Highness? The taste I have had of battles has 
shown me how little my genius inclines that way. 
We saw the Scotch play which every body is 
talking about t’other night. And when the 
hero, young Norval, said how he longed to follow 
to the field some warlike lord, I thought to my- 
self, ‘how like my Harry is to him, except that 
he doth not brag.’ Harry is pining now for a 
red coat, and if we don’t mind, will take the 
shilling. He has the map of Germany forever 
under his eyes, and follows the King of Prussia 
every where. He is not afraid of men or gods. 
As for me, I love my books and quiet best, and 
to read about battles in Homer or Lucan.” 

‘Then what made a soldier of you at all, my 
dear? And why did you not send Harry with 
Mr. Braddock, instead of going yourself?” asked 
Madame de Bernstein. 

‘* My mother loved her younger son the best,” 
said George, darkly. ‘‘ Besides, with the enemy 
invading our country, it was my duty, as the 
head of our family, to goon the campaign. Had 
I been a Scotchman twelve years ago, I should 
have been a—” 

‘*Hush, Sir! or I shall be more angry than 
ever!” said the old lady, with a perfectly pleased 
face. 

George’s explanation might thus appease Ma- 
dame de Bernstein, an old woman whose princi- 
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ples, we fear, were but loose: but to the loyal! sad part have had to figure in the commercial 
heart of Sir Miles Warrington and his lady, the | columns of the London Gazette— when, in a 
young man’s conduct gave a severe blow indeed! | word, we are guilty of some notorious fault, or 
**T should have thought,” her ladyship said, | blunder, or misfortune. Who does not know 
‘from my sister Esmond Warrington’s letter, that face of pity? Whose dear relations have 
that my brother’s widow was a woman of good | not so deplored him, not dead, but living? Not 
sense and judgment, and that she had educated | yours? Then, Sir, if you have never been in 
her sons in a becoming manner. But what, Sir | scrapes; if you have never sowed a handful of 
Miles, what my dear Thomas Claypool, can we | wild oats or two; if you have always been fortu- 
think of an education which has resulted so lam-| nate, and good, and careful, and butter has 


entably for both these young men ?” 

‘The elder seems to know a power of Latin, 
though, and speaks the French and the German 
too. I heard him with the Hanover Envoy, at 
the Baroness’s rout,” says Mr. Claypool. ‘*‘ The 
French he jabbered quite easy; and when he 
was at a loss for the High Dutch, he and the 
Envoy began in Latin, and talked away till all 
the room stared.” 

‘It is not language but principles, Thom- 
as Claypool!” exclaims the virtuous matron. 
‘What must Mr. Warrington’s principles be 
when he could reject an offer made him by his 
Prince? Can he speak the High Dutch? So 
much the more ought he to have accepted his 
Royal Highness’s condescension, and made him- 
self useful in the campaign! Look at our son, 
look at Miles !” 

‘Hold up thy head, Miley, my boy!” says 
Papa. 

‘‘T trust, Sir Miles, that as a member of the 
House of Commons, as an English gentleman, 
you will attend his Royal Highness’s levee to- 
morrow, and say, if such an offer had been made 
to us for that child, we would have taken it, 
though our boy is but ten years of age.” 

**Faith, Miley, thou wouldst make a good 
little drummer or fifer!” says Papa. ‘* Shouldst 
like to be a little soldier, Miley ?” 

* Any thing, Sir, any thing; a Warrington 
ought to be ready at any moment to have him- 
self cut in pieces for his sovereign!” cries the 
matron, pointing to the boy; who, as soon as 
he comprehended his mother’s proposal, protested 
against it by a loud roar, in the midst of which 
he was removed by Screwby. In obedience to 
the conjugal orders, Sir Miles went to his Royal 
Highness’s levee the next day, and made a pro- 
test of his love and duty, which the Prince 
deigned to accept, saying: 

** Nobody ever supposed that Sir Miles War- 
rington would ever refuse any place offered to 
him.” 

A compliment gracious indeed, and repeat- 
ed every where by Lady Warrington, as show- 
ing how implicitly the august family on the 
throne could rely on the loyalty of the Warring- 
tons. 

Accordingly, when this worthy couple saw 
George, they received him with a ghastly com- 
miseration, such us our dear relatives or friends 
will sometimes extend to us when we have done 
something fatal or clumsy in life ; when we have 
come badly out of our lawsuit; when we enter 
the room just as the company has been abusing 
us; when our banker has broke; or we for our 


never melted in your mouth, and an imprudent 

word has never come out of it; if you have never 
| sinned and repented, and been a fool and been 
| sorry—then, Sir, you are a wiseacre who won't 
| waste your time over an idle novel, and it is not 
| de te that the fable is narrated at all. 

Not that it was just on Sir Miles’s part to turn 
upon George, and be angry with his nephew for 
refusing the offer of promotion made by his Royal 
Highness, for Sir Miles himself had agreed in 
George’s view of pursuing quite other than a 
military career, and it was in respect to this plan 
of her son’s that Madam Esmond had written 
from Virginia to Sir Miles Warrington. George 
had announced to her his intention of entering 
at the Temple, and qualifying himself for the 
magisterial and civil duties which, in the course 
of nature, he would be called to fulfill; nor 
could any one applaud his resolution more cor- 
dially than his uncle Sir Miles, who introduced 
George to a lawyer of reputation, under whose 
guidance we may fancy the young gentleman 
reading leisurely. Madam Esmond from home 
signified her approval of her son’s course, fully 
agreeing with Sir Miles (to whom and his lady 
she begged to send her grateful remembrances) 
that the British Constitution was the envy of the 
world, and the proper object of every English 
gentleman’s admiring study. The chief point to 
which George’s mother objected was the notion 
that Mr. Warrington should have to sit down in 
the Temple dinner-hall, and cut at a shoulder 
of mutton, and drink small-beer out of tin panni- 
kins, by the side of rough students who wore 
gowns like the parish-clerk. George’s loyal 
| younger brother shared too this repugnance. 
Any thing was good enough for him, Harry said ; 
| he was a younger son, and prepared to rough it ; 
| but George, in a gown, and dining in a mess 
with three nobody’s sons off dirty pewter platters! 
Harry never could relish this condescension on 
his brother’s part, or fancy George in his proper 
place at any except the high table; and was 
sorry that a plan Madam Esmond hinted at in 
her letters was not feasible—viz., that an appli- 
cation should be made to the Master of the Tem- 
ple, who should be informed that Mr. George 
Warrington was a gentleman of most noble 
birth, and of great property in America, and 
ought only to sit with the very best company in 
the Hall. Rather to Harry’s discomfiture, when 
he communicated his own and his mother’s ideas 
to the gentlemen’s new coffee-house friend Mr. 
Spencer, Mr. Spencer received the proposal with 
roars of laughter; and I can not learn, from the 
Warrington papers, that any application was 
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made to the Master of the Temple on this sub- | the Earl of Northumberland’s house at Charing 
ject. Besides his literary and historical pur- | Cross, says, 

suits, which were those he most especially loved, “*Harry Warrington! your brother is like 
Mr. Warrington studied the laws of his country, | yonder lion!” 

attended the courts at Westminster, where he ‘* Because he is as brave as one,” says Harry. 
heard a Henley, a Pratt, a Murray, and those ‘* Because I respect virgins!” says George, 
other great famous schools of eloquence and | laughing. 

patriotism, the two Houses of Parliament. ‘* Because you are a stupid lion. Because 

Gradually Mr. Warrington made acquaintance | you turn your back on the East, and absolutely 
with some of the members of the House and the | salute the setting sun. Why, child, what earth- 
a who, when they —_ to poe him, _ r. = — get by — civil to a man in 

m as a young gentleman o! parts an opeless dudgeon and disgrace? Your uncle 
good breeding, and in terms so generally compli- | will be more angry with pay than ever—and so 
mentary that his good uncle’s heart relented to-| am I, Sir!” But Mr. Lambert was always 
ward him, and Dora and Flora began once more laughing in his waggish way, and iadeed he did 
to smile upon him. This reconciliation dated | not look the least angry. 
from the time when his Royal Highness the 
Duke, after having been defeated by the French, | 
in the affair of Hastenbeck, concluded the fa-| 
mous capitulation with the French which his | 
Majesty George II. refused to ratify. His Roy-| 
al Highness, as ’tis well known, flung up his com- | 
missions after this disgrace, laid down his com-' 
mander’s baton—which, it must be confessed, | 
he had not wielded with much luck or dexterity 
—and never again appeared at the head of ar- 
mies or in public life. The stout warrior would 
not allow a word of complaint against his father 
and sovereign to escape his lips; but, as he re- 
tired with his wounded honor, and as he would 
have no interest or authority more, nor any , 
places to give, it may be supposed that Sir Miles 
Warrington’s anger against his nephew dimin- 
ished as his respect for his Royal Highness di- 
mainished. 

As our two gentlemen were walking in St. 
James’s Park one day with their friend Mr. 
Lambert, they met his Royal Highness in plain 
clothes, and without a star, and made profound | 
bows to the Prince, who was pleased to stop and 
speak to them. | 

He asked Mr. Lambert how he liked my Lord 
Ligonier, his new chief at the Horse Guards, 
and the new duties there in which he was en- ™ 
gaged? And, recognizing the young men, with CHAPTER L&I. 
that fidelity of memory for which his Royal race ARMA VIRUMQUE. 
hath ever been remarkable, he said to Mr. War-| Isprep, if Harry Warrington had a passion 
tington, for military pursuits and studies, there was enough 

*¢ You did well, Sir, not to come with me when | of war stirring in Europe, and enough talk in all 
I asked you, in the spring.” societies which he frequented in London, to ex- 

‘¢T was sorry then, Sir,” Mr. Warrington said, | cite and inflame him. Though our own gracious 
making a very low reverence, ‘‘ but I am more | Prince of the House of Hanover had been beat- 
sorry now.” | en, the Protestant Hero, the King of Prussia, 

On which the Prince said, ‘* Thank you, Sir,” | was filling the world with his glory, and win- 
and, touching his hat, walked away. And the | ning those astonishing victories in which I deem 
; circumstances of this interview, and the discourse | it fortunate on my own account that my poor 
, Which passed at it, being related to Mrs. Esmond Harry took no part; for then his veracious bi- 
Warrington in a letter from her younger son, | ographer would have had to narrate battles the 
created so deep an impression in that lady’s | description whereof has. been undertaken by an- 
mind that she narrated the anecdote many | other pen. I am glad, I say, that Harry War- 
hundreds of times, until all her friends and| rington was not at Rossbach on that famous 
acquaintances knew and, perhaps, were tired | Gunpowder Féte-day, on the 5th of November, 
of it. in the year 1757; nor at that tremendous slaugh- 

Our gentlemen went through the Park, and so | tering-match of Leuthen, which the Prussian 
toward the Strand, where they had business; and | king played a month afterward; for these pro- 
Mr. Lambert, pointing to the lion on the top of digious actions will presently be narrated in oth- 
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er volumes, which I and all the world are eager 
to behold. Would you have this history com- 
. pete with yonder book? Could my jaunty, yel- 
low park-phaeton run counter .to that grim char- 
iot of thundering war? Could my meek little 
jog-trot Pegasus meet the shock of yon steed of 
foaming bit and flaming nostril? Dear, kind 
reader (with whom I love to talk from time to 
time, stepping down from the stage where our 
figures are performing, attired in the habits and 
using the parlance of past ages)—my kind, pa- 
tient reader! it is a mercy for both of us that 
Harry Warrington did not follow the King of 
the Borussians, as he was minded to do, for then 
I should have had to describe battles which Car- 
lyle is going to paint; and I don’t wish you 
should make odious comparisons between me 
and that master. 

Harry Warrington not only did not join the 
King of the Borussians, but he pined and chafed 
at not going. He led a sulky, useless life, that 
is the fact. He dangled about the military cof- 
tee-houses. He did not care for reading any 
thing save a newspaper. His turn was not lit- 
erary. He even thought novels were stupid; 
and as for the ladies crying their eyes out over 
Mr. Richardson, he could not imagine how they 
could be moved by any such nonsense. He 
used to laugh in a very hearty, jolly way, but a 
little late, and some time after the joke was 
over. Pray, why should all gentlemen have a 
literary tun? And do we like some of our 
friends the worse because they never turned a 
couplet in their lives? Ruined, perforce idle, 
dependent on his brother for supplies, if he read 
a book falling asleep over it, with no fitting work 
for his great strong hands to do—how lucky it is 
that he did not get into more trouble. Why, in 
the case of Achilles himself, when he was sent 
by his mamma to the court of King Whatd’ye- 
callem in order to be put out of harm’s reach, 
what happened to him among a parcel of women 
with whom he was made to idle his life away? 
And how did Pyrrhus come into the world? A 
powerful, mettlesome young Achilles ought not 
to be leading-stringed by women too much; is 
out of his place dawdling by distaffs or handing 
coffee-cups; and when he is not fighting, de- 
pend on it, is likely to fall into much worse mis- 
chief. 

Those soft-hearted women, the two elder la- 
dies of the Lambert family, with whom he main- 
ly consorted, had an untiring pity and kindness 
for Harry, such as women only—and only a few 
of those—can give. If a man is in grief, who 
cheers him; in trouble, who consoles him; in 
wrath, who soothes him; in joy, who makes him 
doubly happy; in prosperity, who rejoices; in 
disgrace, who backs him against the world, and 
dresses with gentle unguents and warm poultices 
the rankling wounds made by the stings and ar- 
rows of outrageous Fortune? Who but woman, 
if you please? You who are ill and sore from 
the buffets of Fate, have you one or two of these 
sweet physicians? Return thanks to the gods 
that they have left you so much of consolation. 





What gentleman is not more or less a Prome- 
theus? Who has not his rock (ai, ai), his chain 
(ea, ea), and his liver in a deuce of a condition? 
But the sea-nymphs come—the gentle, the sym- 
pathizing; they kiss our writhing feet; they 
moisten our parched lips with their tears; they 
do their blessed best to console us Titans; they 
don’t turn their backs upon us after our over- 
throw. 

Now Theo and her mother were full of pity 
for Harry; but Hetty’s heart was rather hard 
and seemingly savage toward him. Shc chafed 
that his position was not more glorious; she was 
angry that he was still dependent and idle. The 
whole world was in arms, and could he not carry 
a musket? It was harvest time, and hundreds 
of thousands of reapers were out with their flash- 
ing sickles; could he not use his, and cut down 
his sheaf or two of glory ? 

‘* Why, how savage the little thing is with 
him!” says Papa, after a scene in which, accord- 
ing to her word, Miss Hetty had been firing lit- 
tle shots into that quivering target which came 
and set itself up in Mrs. Lambert’s drawing-room 
every day. 

‘¢ Her conduct is perfectly abominable!” cries 
Mamma; ‘she deserves to be whipped, and sent 
to bed.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, Mother, it is because she likes him 
better than any of us do,” says Theo, “and it is 
for his sake that Hetty isangry. If I were fond 
of—of some one, I should like to be able to ad- 
mire and respect him always—to think every 
thing he did right—and my gentleman better 
than all the gentlemen in the world!” 

‘¢ The truth is, my dear,” answers Mrs. Lam- 
bert, ‘*that your father is so much better than 
all the world, he has spoiled us. Did you ever 
see any one to compare with him ?” 

** Very few, indeed,” owns Theo, with a blush. 

** Very few. Who is so good-tempered ?” 

*T think nobody, Mamma,” Theo acknowl- 
edges. 

‘¢ Or so brave ?” 

‘* Why, I dare say Mr. Wolfe, or Harry, or 
Mr. George, are very brave.” 

*¢ Or so learned and witty ?” 

**T am sure Mr. George seems very learned, 
and witty too, in his way,” says Theo; ‘and 
his manners are very fine—you own they are. 
Madame de Bernstein says they are, and she 
hath seen the world. Indeed, Mr. George has a 
lofty way with him, which I don’t see in other 
people; and, in reading books, I find he chooses 
the fine noble things always, and loves them in 
spite of all his satire. He certainly is of a satir- 
ical turn, but then he is only bitter against mean 
things and people. No gentleman hath a more 
tender heart, I am sure; and but yesterday, after 
he had been talking so bitterly as you said, I 
happened to look out of window, and saw him 
stop and treat a whole crowd of little children to 
apples at the stall at the corner. And the day be- 
fore yesterday, when he was coming and brought 
me the Moliére, he stopped and gave money toa 
beggar, and how charmingly, sure, he reads the 
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French! I agree with him though about Tar-| dy, which is Othello, with his noble weakness. 
tuffe, though ’tis so wonderfully clever and live- | But what fine ladies and gentlemen Moliére rep- 
ly, that a mere villain and hypocrite is a figure | resents—so Mr. George thinks—and—but oh, I 
too mean to be made the chief of a great piece. | don’t dare to repeat the verses after him.” 

Iago, Mr. George said, is near as great a villain ; ‘¢ But you know them by heart, my dear?” 
but then he is not the first character of the trage- | asks Mrs. Lambert. 
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And Theo replies, “‘Oh yes, Mamma! I 
know them by .... Nonsense!” 

I here fancy osculations, palpitations, and exit 
Miss Theo, blushing like a rose. Why had she 
stopped in her sentence? Because Mamma was 
looking at her sooddly. And why was Mamma 
looking at her so oddly? And why had she 
looked after Mr. George, when he was going 
away, and looked for him when he was coming ? 
Ah, and why do cheeks blush, and why do roses 
bloom? Old Time is still a-flying. Old spring 
and bud time; old summer and bloom time; old 
autumn and seed time; old winter time, when 
the cracking, shivering old tree-tops are bald or 
covered with snow. 

A few minutes after George arrived Theo 
would come down stairs with a fluttering heart, 
maybe, and a sweet nosegay in her cheeks, just 
culled, as it were, fresh in his honor; and I sup- 
pose she must have been constantly at that win- 
dow which commanded the street, and whence 
she could espy his generosity to the sweep, or his 
purchases from the apple-woman. But if it was 
Harry who knocked, she remained in her own 
apartment with her work or her books, sending 
her sister to receive the young gentleman, or her 
brothers when the elder was at home from col- 
lege, or Doctor Crusius from the Chartreux gave 
the younger leave to go home. And what good 
eyes Theo must have had—and often in the even- 
ing, too—to note the difference between Harry’s 
yellow hair and George’s dark locks—and _be- 
tween their figures, though they were so like that 
people continually were mistaking one for the 
other brother. Now it is certain that Theo 
never mistook one or t’other; and that Hetty, 
for her part, was not in the least excited, or rude, 
or pert, when she found the black-haired gentle- 
man in her mother’s drawing-room. 

Our friends could come when they liked to 
Mr. Lambert’s house, and stay as long as they 
chose; and, one day, he of the golden locks was 
sitting on a couch there, in an attitude of more 
than ordinary idleness and despondency, when 
who should come down to him but Miss Hetty? 
I say it was a most curious thing (though the 
girls would have gone to the rack rather than 
own any collusion), that when Harry called, 
Hetty appeared; when George arrived, Theo 
somehow came; and so, according to the usual 
dispensation, it was Miss Lambert, junior, who 
now arrived to entertain the younger Virginian. 

After usual ceremonies and compliments we 
may imagine that the lady says to the gentle- 
man: 

‘¢ And pray, Sir, what makes your honor look 
so glum this morning?” 

** Ah, Hetty!” says he, ‘*I have nothing else 
to do but to look glum. I remember when 
we were boys—and I a rare idle one, you may 
be sure—I would always be asking my tutor for 
a holiday, which I would pass very likely swing- 
ing on a gate, or making ducks and drakes over 
the pond, and those do-nothing days were always 
the most melancholy. What have I got to do 
now from morning till night ?” 





‘* Breakfast, walk—dinner, walk—tea, supper, 
I suppose; and a pipe of your Virginia,” says 
Miss Hetty, tossing her head. 

**T tell you what, when I went back with 
Charley to the Chartreux, t’other night, I hada 
mind to say to the master, ‘Teach me, Sir. 
Here’s a boy knows a deal more Latin and Greek 
at thirteen than I do, who am ten years older. 
I have nothing to do from morning till night, 
and I might as well go to my books again, and 
see if I can repair my idleness as a boy.’ Why 
do you laugh, Hetty ?” 

‘*T laugh to fancy you at the head of a class, 
and called up by the master!” cries Hetty. 

**T shouldn’t be at the head of the class,” 
Harry says, humbly. ‘‘ George might be at the 
head of any class; but I am not a book-man, 
you see; and when I was young neglected my- 
self, and was very idle. We would not let our 
tutors cane us much at home; but if we had, it 
might have done me good.” 

Hetty drubbed with her little foot, and looked 
at the young man sitting before her—strong, idle, 
melancholy. 

“Upon my word it might do you good now!” 
she was minded to say. ‘‘ What does Tom say 
about the caning at school? Does his account 
of it set you longing for it, pray ?” she asked. 

‘*¢ His account of his school,” Harry answer- 
ed, simply, ‘‘ makes me see that I have been idle 
when I ought to have worked, and that I have 
not a genius for books; and for what am I good? 
Only to spend my patrimony when I come abroad, 
or to lounge at coffee-houses or race-courses, or 
to gallop behind dogs when I am at home. I 
am good for nothing, I am.” 

** What, such a great, brave, strong fellow as 
you good for nothing?” cries Het. ‘‘I would 
not confess as much to any woman if I were 
twice as good for nothing!” 

“What am I todo? I ask for leave to go 
into the army, and Madam Esmond does not 
answer me. “Tis the only thing I am fit for. I 
have no money to buy. Having spent all my 
own, and so much of my brother’s, I can not and 
won’t ask for more. If my mother would but 
send me to the army, you know I would jump to 

” 


“Eh! A gentleman of spirit does not want 
a woman to buckle his sword on for him, or to 
clean his firelock! What was that our Papa 
told us of the young gentleman at court yester- 
day ?—Sir John Armytage—” 

*¢ Sir John Armytage? I used to know him 
when I frequented White’s and the club-houses 
—a fine, noble young gentleman, of a great es- 
tate in the North.” 

‘¢ And engaged to be married to a famous 
beauty, too—Miss Howe, my Lord Howe’s sister 
—but that, I suppose, is not an obstacle to gen- 
tlemen ?” 

*¢ An obstacle to what ?” asks the gentleman. 

** An obstacle to glory!” says Miss Hetty. 
*¢T think no woman of spirit would say ‘ Stay!’ 
though she adored her lover ever so much, when 
his country said ‘Go!’ Sir John had volun- 
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teered for the expedition which is preparing, and 
being at court yesterday, his Majesty asked him 
when he would be ready to go? ‘ To-morrow, 
please your Majesty,’ replies Sir John; and the 
King said that was a soldier’s answer. My fa- 
ther himself is longing to go, though he has 
Mamma and all us brats at home. Oh dear, oh 
dear! Why wasn’t Ia man myself? Both my 
brothers are for the Church; but as for me, I 
know I should have made a famous little sol- 
dier!” And, so speaking, this young person 
strode about the room, wearing a most courage- 
ous military aspect, and looking as bold as Joan 
of Are. 

Harry beheld her with a tender admiration. 
**T think,” says he, ‘*I would hardly like to see 
a musket on that little shoulder, nor a wound on 
that pretty face, Hetty.” 

** Wounds! who fears wounds ?” cries the lit- 
tle maid. ‘‘Muskets? If I could carry one, I 
would use it. You men fancy that we women 
are good for nothing but to make puddings or 
stitch samplers. Why wasn’t I a man? I say. 
George was reading to us yesterday out of Tasso 
—look, here it is; and I thought the verses ap- 
plied to me. See! Here is the book, with the 
mark in it where we left off.” 

*¢ With the mark in it?” says Harry, duti- 
fully. 

** Yes! it is about a woman who is disappoint- 
ed because—because her brother does not go to 
war; and she says of herself— 

*** Alas! why did not Heaven these members frail 

With lively force and vigor strengthen, so 

That I this silken gown....’” 

‘« Silken gown?” says downright Harry, with 
a look of inquiry. 

** Well, Sir, I know ‘tis but Calimanco; but 
so it is in the book— 

BE, .cepccs this silken gown and slender vail 

Might for a breast-plate and a helm forego; 

Then should not heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor hail, 

Nor storms that fall, nor blust’ring winds that blow, 

Withhold me; but I would, both day and night, 
In pitched field or private combat, fight. ...° 

“Fight? Yes, that Iwould! Why are both 
my brothers to be parsons, I say? One of my 
Papa’s children ought to be a soldier!” 

Harry laughed a very gentle, kind laugh as 
he looked at her. He felt that he would not 
like much to hit such a tender little warrior as 
that. 

“* Why,” says he, holding a finger out, ‘‘I 
think here is a finger nigh as big as your arm. 
How would you stand up before a great, strong 
man? I should like to see a man try and injure 
you, though ; I should just like toseehim! You 
little, delicate, tender creature! Do you suppose 
any scoundrel would dare to do any thing unkind 
to you?” And, excited by this flight of his imag- 
ination, Harry fell to walking up and down the 
room too, chafing at the idea of any rogue of a 
Frenchman daring to be rude to Miss Hester 
Lambert. 

It was a belief in this silent courage of his 
which subjugated Hetty, and this quality which 





she supposed him to possess which caused her 
specially to admire him. Miss Hetty was no 
more bold, in reality, than Madam Erminia, 
whose speech she had been reading out of the 
book, and about whom Mr. Harry Warrington 
never heard one single word. He may have 
been in the room when brother George was read- 
ing his poetry out to the ladies, but his thoughts 
were busy with his own affairs, and he was en- 
tirely bewildered with your Clotildas and Er- 
minias, and giants, and enchanters, and non- 
sense. No, Miss Hetty, I say and believe, had 
nothing of the virago in her composition ; else, 
no doubt, she would have taken a fancy to a soft 
young fellow with a literary turn, or a genius for 
playing the flute, according to the laws of con- 
trast and nature provided in those cases. And 
who has not heard how great, strong men have 
an affinity for frail, tender little women; how 
tender little women are attracted by great, hon- 
est, strong men; and how your burly heroes and 
champions of war are constantly hen-pecked ? 
If Mr. Harry Warrington falls in love with a 
woman who is like Miss Lambert in disposition, 
and if he marries her—without being conjurors, 
I think we may all see what the end will be. 

So, while Hetty was firing her little sarcasms 
into Harry, he for a while scarcely felt that they 
were stinging him, and let her shoot on without 
so much as taking the trouble to shake the little 
arrows out of his hide. Did she mean by her 
sneers and innuendoes to rouse him into action ? 
He was too magnanimous to understand such 
small hints. Did she mean to shame him by 
saying that she, a weak woman, would don the 
casque and breast-plate? The simple fellow either 
melted at the idea of her being in danger, or at 
the notion of her fighting fell a-laughing. 

‘* Pray what is the use of having a strong 
hand if you only use it to hold a skein of silk for 
my mother?” cries Miss Hester; ‘‘and what is 
the good of being ever so strong in a drawing- 
room? Nobody wants you to throw any body 
out of window, Harry! <A strong man, indeed! 
I suppose there’s a stronger at Bartholomew 
Fair. James Wolfe is not a strongman. He 
seems quite weakly and ill. When he was here 
last he was coughing the whole time, and as pale 
as if he had seen a ghost.” 

**T never could understand why a man should 
be frightened at a ghost,” says Harry. 

‘¢ Pray, have you seen one, Sir?” asks the pert 
young lady. 

“No. I thought I did once at home—when 
we were boys; but it was only Nathan in his 
night-shirt; but I wasn’t frightened when I 
thought he was a ghost. I believe there’s no 
such things. Our nurses tell a pack of lies about 


’em,” says Harry, gravely. ‘*George was a 
little frightened; but then he’s—” Here he 
paused. 


** Then George is what ?” asked Hetty. 

‘** George is different from me, that’s all. Our 
mother’s a bold woman as ever you saw, but she 
screams at seeing a mouse—always does—can’t 
help it. It’s her nature. So, you see, perhaps 
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my brother can’t bear ghosts. I don’t mind 
"em. ” 

*‘ George always says, you would have made 
a better soldier than he.” __ 

** So I think I should, if I had been allowed 
to try. But he can do a thousand things better 
than me, or any body else in the world. Why 
didn’t he let me volunteer on Braddock’s expedi- 
tion? Imight have got knocked on the head, 
and then I should have been pretty much as use- 
ful as I am now, and then I shouldn’t have ruined 
myself, and brought people to point at me and 
say that I had disgraced the name of Warring- 
ton. Why mayn’t I go on this expedition, and 
volunteer like Sir John Armytage? Oh, Hetty! 
I'm a miserable fellow—that’s what I am,” and 
the mi:crable fellow paced the room at double 
quick time. ‘‘I wish I had never come to Eu- 
rope,” he groaned out. 

‘*What a compliment to us! Thank you, 
Harry!” but presently, on an appealing look 
from the gentleman, she added, ‘‘ Are you—are 
you thinking of going home?” 

‘¢And have all Virginia jeering at me! 
There’s not a gentleman there that wouldn’t, 
except one, and him my mother doesn’t like. I 
should be ashamed to go home now, I think. 
You don’t know my mother, Hetty. I ain’t 
afraid of most things; but, somehow, I am of 
her. What shall I say to her, when she says, 
‘Harry, where’s your patrimony?’ ‘Spent, Mo- 
ther,’ I shall have to say. ‘ What have you done 
with it?’ ‘ Wasted it, Mother, and went to prison 
after.’ ‘Who took you out of prison?’ ‘ Broth- 
er George, Ma’am, he took me out of prison; 
and now I’m come back, having done no good 
for myself, with no profession, no prospects, no no- 
thing—only to look after negroes, and be scolded 
at home ; or to go to sleep at sermons; or to play 
at cards, and drink, and fight cocksat the taverns 
about.’ How can I look the gentlemen of the 
country in the face? I’m ashamed to go home in 
this way, Isay. I must and will do something! 
What shallI do, Hetty? Ah! what shall I do?” 

‘Do? What did Mr. Wolfe do at Louis- 
bourg? III as he was, and in love as we knew 
him to be, he didn’t stop to be nursed by his mo- 
ther, Harry, or to dawdle with his sweet-heart. 
He went on the King’s service, and hath come 
back covered with honor. If there is to be an- 
other great campaign in America, Papa says he 
is sure of a great command.” 

**T wish he would take me with him, and that 
a ball would knock me on the head and finish 
me,” groaned Harry. ‘* You speak to me, Het- 
ty, as though it were my fault that I am not in 
the army, when you know I would give—give, 
forsooth, what have I to give ?—yes, my life to 
go on service!” 

“Life, indeed!” says Miss Hetty, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. 

** You don’t seem to think that of much value, 
Hetty,” remarked Harry, sadly. ‘‘ No more it 
is—to any body; I’m a poor useless fellow. I’m 
not even free to throw it away as I would like, 
being under orders here and at home.” 


‘¢ Orders indeed! Why under orders?” cries 
Miss Hetty. ‘‘ Aren’t you tall enough, and old 
enough, to act for yourself, and must you have 
George for a master here, and your mother for 
a schoolmistress at home? If I were a man I 
would do something famous before I was two- 
and-twenty years old, that I would! I would 
have the world speak of me. I wouldn’t dawdle 
at apron-strings. I wouldn’t curse my fortune 
—Id make it. I vow and declare I would!” 

Now, for the first time, Harry began to wince 
at the words of his young lecturer. 

‘** No negro on our estate is more a slave than 
I am, Hetty,” he said, turning very red as he 
addressed her; ‘‘ but then, Miss Lambert, we 
don’t reproach the poor fellow for not being free. 
That isn’t generous. At least, that isn’t the 
way I understand honor. Perhaps with women 
it’s different, or I may be wrong, and have no 
right to be hurt at a young girl telling me what 
my faults are. Perhaps my faults are not my 
faults—only my cursed luck. You have been 
talking ever so long about this gentleman volun- 
teering, and that man winning glory, and crack- 
ing up their courage as if I had none of my own. 
I suppose, for the matter of that, I’m as well 
provided as other gentlemen. I don’t brag; but 
I'm not afraid of Mr. Wolfe, nor of Sir John 
Armytage, nor of any body else that ever I saw. 
How can I buy a commission when I've spent 
my last shilling, or ask my brother for more who 
has already halved with me? A gentleman of 
my rank can’t go a common soldier—else, by 
Jupiter, I would! And if a ball finished me I 
suppose Miss Hetty Lambert wouldn’t be very 
sorry. It isn’t kind, Hetty—I didn’t think it of 
you.” 

‘* What is it I have said?” asks the young 
lady. ‘‘I have only said Sir John Armytage 
has volunteered, and Mr. Wolfe has covered him- 
self with honor, and you begin to scold me! 
| How can I help it if Mr. Wolfe is brave and 
famous? Is that any reason you should be an- 
gry, pray?” 

“TI didn’t say angry,” said Harry, gravely. 
*¢T said I was hurt.” 

‘*Qh, indeed! I thought such a little creat- 
ure as I am couldn’t hurt any body! I’m sure 
‘tis mighty complimentary to me to say that a 
young lady whose arm is no bigger than your 
little finger can hurt such a great strong man as 
you!” 

" «T searce thought you would try, Hetty,” the 
young man said. ‘You see, I'm not used to 
this kind of welcome in this house.” 

‘¢ What is it, my poor boy?” asks kind Mrs. 
Lambert, looking in at the door at this juncture, 
and finding the youth with a very woe-worn 
countenance. 

“*Oh, we have heard the story before, Mam- 
ma!” says Hetty, hurriedly. ‘‘ Harry is making 
his old complaint of having nothing todo. And 
| he is quite unhappy ; and he is telling us so over 
and over again, that’s all.” 

** So are you hungry over and over again, my 
dear! Is that a reason why your Papa and I 
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should leave off giving you dinner?” cries Mam-| all that night, and tosses and tumbles in her bed. 


ma, with some emotion. ‘* Will you stay and | 
have ours, Harry? ‘Tis just three o'clock !” 
Harry agreed to stay, after a few faint negations. 
- My husband dines abroad. We are but three 
women, so you will have a dull dinner,” remarks 
Mrs. Lambert. 

‘¢ We shall have a gentleman to enliven us, 
Mamma, I dare say!” says Madam Pert, and 
then looked in Mamma’s face with that admira- 
ble gaze of blank innocence which Madam Pert 
knows how to assume when she has been special- 
ly and successfully wicked. 

When the dinner appeared Miss Hetty came 
down stairs, and was exceedingly chatty, lively, 
and entertaining. Theo did not know that any 
little difference had occurred (such, alas, my 
Christian friends, will happen in the most charm- 
ing families), did not know, I say, that any thing 
had happened until Hetty’s uncommon spright- 
liness and gayety roused her suspicions. Hetty 
would start a dozen subjects of conversation— 
the King of Prussia, and the news from Ameri- 
ca; the last masquerade, and the highwayman 
shot near Barnet ; and when her sister, admiring 
this volubility, inquired the reason of it, with her 
eyes— 

“Oh, my dear, you need not nod and wink 
at me!” cries Hetty. **Mamma asked Harry 
on purpose to enliven us, and I am talking until 
he begins—just like the fiddles at the playhouse, 
you know, Hetty! First the fiddles. Then the 
play. Pray begin, Harry!” 

** Hester!” cries Mamma. 

‘*T merely asked Harry to entertain us. You 
said yourself, Mother, that we were only three 
women, and the dinner would be dull for a gen- 
tleman; unless, indeed, he chose to be very 
lively.” 

“I'm not that on most days—and, Heaven 
knows, on this day less than most,” says poor 
Harry. 

** Why on this day less than another? Tues- 
day is as good a day to be lively as Wednesday. 
The only day when we mustn't be lively is Sun- 
day. Well, you know it is, Ma’am. We mustn’t 
sing, nor dance, nor do any thing on Sunday.” 

And in this naughty way the young woman | 


went on for the rest of the evening, and was} in his wallet. 
complimented by her mother and sister when | played? Can you fancy the catcall music be- 


He was not ready | ginning, and the pit hissing at that perilous part 


poor Harry took his leave. 





| 


I suppose she wets her pillow with tears, and 
should not mind about her sobbing—unless it 
kept her sister awake; unless she was unwell the 
next day, and the doctor had to be fetcfled; un- 
less the whole family is to be put to discomfort: 
mother to choke over her dinner in flurry and 
indignation; father to eat his roast beef in silence 
and with bitter sauce; every body to look at the 
door each time it opens, with a vague hope that 
Harry is coming in. If Harry does not come, 
why, at least, does not George come? thinks 
Miss Theo. 

Some time in the course of the evening comes 
a billet from George Warrington, with a large 
nosegay of lilacs, per Mr. Gumbo. ‘‘I send 
my best duty and regards to Mrs. Lambert and 
the ladies,” George says, ‘‘and humbly beg to 
present to Miss Theo this nosegay of lilacs, which 
she says she loves in the early spring. You 
must not thank me for them, please, but the 
gardener of Bedford House, with whom I have 
made great friends by presenting him with some 
dried specimens of a Virginian plant which some 
ladies don’t think as fragrant as lilacs. 

‘“‘T have been in the garden almost all the 
day. It is alive with sunshine and spring; and 
I have been composing two scenes of you know 
what, and polishing the verses which the Page 
sings in the fourth act, under Sybilla’s window, 
when she can not hear, poor thing, because she 
has just had her head off.” 

** Provoking! I wish he would not always 
sneer and laugh! The verses are beautiful,” 
says Theo. 

**You really think so, my dear? How very 
odd!” remarks Papa. 

Little Het looks up from her dismal corner 
with a faint smile of humor. Theo’s secret is a 
secret for nobody in the house, it seems. Can 
any young people guess what it is? Our young 
lady continues to read : 

*¢¢Spencer has asked the famous Mr. John- 
son to breakfast to-morrow, who condescends to 
hear the play, and who won’t, I hope, be too an- 
| gry because my heroine undergoes the fate of his 
in Irene. I have heard he came up to London 
himself as a young man with only his tragedy 
Shall I ever be able to get mine 


of wit, and could not fling back the taunts which | of the fourth act, where my executioner comes 


Hetty cast against him. 
to retort he would have been silent. 


Nay, had he been able | out from the closet with his great sword, at the 
He was | awful moment when he is called upon to ampu- 
too generous to engage in that small war, and | tate? 


They say Mr. Fielding, when the pit 


chose to take all Hester’s sarcasms without an | hissed at a part of one of his pieces, about which 


attempt to parry or evade them. Very likely | Mr. 


Garrick had warned him, said, ‘ Hang 


the young lady watched and admired that mag-| them, they have found it out, have they?’ and 


nanimity, while she tried it so cruelly. 
and friends had not the least need to scold her, 
as she candidly told them, because she suffered 
a great deal more than they would ever have had 


And | finished his punch in tranquillity. 
after one of her fits of ill-behavior, her parents | 


| 


her, and her conscience punished her a great | 


deal more severely than her kind elders would 
have thought of doing. I suppose she’'lies awake | 


I suppose 


his wife was not in the boxes. There are some 


| women to whom I would be very unwilling to 


give pain, and there are some to whom I would 
give the best I have.’ 

**Whom canhe mean? The letter is to you, 
my dear. I protest he is making love to your 


mother before my face!” cries Papa to Hetty, 
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who only gives a little sigh, puts her hand in | 


her father’s hand, and withdraws it. 

**¢Fo whom I would give the best I have. 
To-day it is only a bunch of-lilacs. To-morrow 
it may be what?—a branch of rue—a sprig of 
bays, perhaps—any thing, so it be my best and | 
my all. 

‘¢<*T have had a fine long day, and all to my- | 
self. What do you think of Harry playing tru- 
ant?’ (Here we may imagine what they call 
in France, or what they used to call, when men 
dared to speak or citizens to hear, sensation dans 
Pauditoire.) 

*¢¢T suppose Carpezan wearied the poor fel- 
low’s existence out. Certain it is he has been 
miserable for weeks past; and a change of air 
and scene may do him good. This morning, 
quite early, he came to my room, and told me 
he had taken a seat in the Portsmouth machine, 


and proposed to go to the Isle of Wight, to the | 


army there.’” 


The army! Hetty looks very pale at this an- 
nouncement, and her mother continues— 

‘¢¢ And a little portion of it, namely, the thir- 
ty-second regiment, is commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Richmond Webb—the. nephew of 
the famous old General under whom my grand- 
father Esmond served in the great wars of Marl- 
borough. Mr. Webb met us at our uncle’s, ac- 
costing us very politely, and giving us an invita- 
tion to visit him at his regiment. 
brother go and listen to his darling music of fife 
and drum. He bade me tell the ladies that 
they should hear from him. I kiss their hands, 


and go to dress for dinner at the Star and Gar- | 


ter, in Pall Mall. We are to have Mr. Soame 
Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, Mr. Walpole, possibly, | 
if he is not too fine to dine in a tavern; a young 
Irishman, a Mr. Bourke, who, they say, is a 
wonder of eloquence and learning—in fine, all 
the wits of Mr. Dodsley’s shop. Quick, Gumbo, 
coach, and my French gray suit! And if 
gentlemen ask me, ‘*‘ Who gave you that sprig 
of lilac you wear on your heart-side?” I shall 
call a bumper, and give lilac for a toast.’ ” 


2 
a 


I fear there is no more rest for Hetty on this 
night than on the previous one, when she had 


behaved so mutinously to poor Harry Warring- | 


ton. Some secret resolution must have inspired 
that gentleman, for, after leaving Mr. Lambert’s 
table, he paced the streets for a while, and ap- 
peared at a late hour in the evening at Madame 
de Bernstein’s house in Clarges Street. Her 
iadyship’s health had been somewhat ailing of 
late, so that even her favorite routs were denied 
her, and she was sitting over a quiet game of 
écarté, with a divine of whom our last news were 
from a lock-up house hard by that in which 
Harry Warrington had been himself confined. 
George, at Harry’s request, had paid the little 
debt under which Mr. Sampson had suffered 
temporarily. He had been at his living for a 
year. He may have paid and contracted ever 
so many debts, have been in and out of jail 
many times since we saw him. For some time 


Let my poor | 


past he had been back in London, stout and 
hearty as usual, and ready for any invitation to 
cards or claret. Madame de Bernstein did not 
| care to have her game interrupted by her nephew, 

| whose conversation had little interest now for 
the fickle old woman. Next to the very young, 
I suppose the very old are the most selfish. 

| Alas, the heart hardens as the blood ceases to 
‘run! The cold snow strikes down from the 
head and checks the glow of feeling. Who 
wants to survive into old age after abdicating 
all his faculties one by one, and be sans teeth, 

| sans eyes, sans memory, sans hope, sans sym- 
| pathy ? How fared it with those patriarchs of 
old who lived for their nine centuries, and when 
| were life’s conditions so changed that, after three- 
score years and ten, it became but a vexation 
and a burden? 

| Getting no reply but Yes and No to his brief 
speeches, poor Harry sat a while on a couch op- 
| posite his aunt, who shrugged.her shoulders, had 
| her back to her nephew, and continued her game 
| with the Chaplain. Sampson sat opposite Mr. 
Warrington, and could see that something dis- 
| turbed him. His face was very pale, and his coun- 
tenance disturbed and full of gloom. ‘‘Some- 
| thing has happened to him, ma’am,” he whis- 
| pered to the Baroness. 

| ‘*Bah!” She shrugged her shoulders again, 
| and continued to deal her cards. ‘‘ What is the 
matter with you, Sir?” she at last said, at a 
pause. in the game, ‘‘that you have such a dis- 
mal countenance? Chaplain, that last game 
makes us even, I think.” 

Harry got up from his place. ‘I am going 
on a journey: I am come to bid you good-by, 
aunt,” he said, in a very tragical voice. 

“On a journey! Are you going home to 
America? I mark the king, Chaplain, and play 
him.” 

No, Harry said: he was not going to Ameri- 
| ca yet: he was going to the Isle of Wight for 
the present. 

‘Indeed! a lovely spot!” says the Baroness. 
‘¢ Bon jour, mon ami, et bon voyage!” And she 
kissed a little hand to her nephew. 
| **I mayn’t come back for some time, aunt,” 

he groaned out. 

**Indeed! We shall be inconsolable without 
you! Unless you have a spade, Mr. Sampson, 
the game is mine. Good-by, my child! No 
more about your journey at present: tell us 
about it when you come back!” And she gayly 
bade him farewell. He looked for a moment 
piteously at her, and was gone. 

‘*Something grave has happened, Madam,” 
says the Chaplain. 

‘Oh! The boy is always getting into scrapes. 
I suppose he has been falling in love with one of 
those country-girls—what are their names, Lam- 
berts ?—with whom he is ever dawdling about. 
He has been doing no good here for some time. 
I am disappointed in him, really quite grieved 
about him—I will take two cards if you please— 
again ?—quite grieved. What do you think 
they say of his cousin—the Miss Warrington 
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who made eyes at him when she thought he was 
a prize—they say the King has remarked her, 
and the Yarmouth is créving with rage. He, 
he! those methodistical Warringtons! They 
are not a bit less worldly than their neighbors ; 
and, old as he is, if the Grand Signior throws 
his pocket-handkerchief, they will jump to catch 
itt” 

** All, Madam; how your ladyship knows the 





world!” sighs the Chaplain. ‘‘I propose, if you 
please !” 

**T have lived long enough in it, Mr. Samp- 
son, to know something of it. "Tis sadly self- 
ish, my dear Sir, sadly selfish ; and every body is 
struggling to pass his neighbor! No, I can’t give 
you any morecards. Youhaven’t theking? I 
play queen, knave, and a ten—a sadly selfish 
world, indeed. And here comes my chocolate !” 
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The more immediate interest of the cards en- 
tirely absorbs the old woman. 
out her nephew and his cares. 


town for a while. 

*¢ Good God!” he thinks, ‘‘ what a miserable 
fellow I am, and what a spendthrift of my life I 
have been! [I sit silent with George and his 
friends. Iam not clever and witty as he is. I 
am only a burden to him, and if I would help 
him ever so much don’t know how. My dear 
Aunt Lambert’s kindness never tires, but I be- 
gin to be ashamed of trying it. Why, even 
Hetty can’t help turning on me; and when she 
tells me I am idle and should be doing some- 
thing, ought I to be angry? The rest have left 
me. There’s my cousins and uncle and my lady 


my aunt, they have shown me the cold shoulder | 
They didn’t even ask me to} 
Norfolk when they went down to the country, | 
and offer me so much as a day’s partridge-shoot- | 


this long time. 


ing. I can’t go to Castlewood—after what has 
happened; I should break that scoundrel Will- 
iam’s bones; and, faith, am well out of the place 
altogether.” 

He laughs a fierce laugh as he recalls his ad- 
ventures since he has been in Europe. Money, 
friends, pleasure, all have passed away, and he 
feels the past like a dream. He strolls into 
White’s Chocolate House, where the waiters have 
searce seen him for a year. The Parliament is 
up. Gentlemen are away; there is not even any 
play going on—not that he would join it, if there 
were. He has but a few pieces in his pocket, 
George’s drawer is open, and he may take what 
money he likes thence; but very, very sparingly 
will he avail himself of his brother’s repeated in- 
vitation. He sits and drinks his glass in moody 
silence. Two or three officers of the Guards en- 
ter from St. James’s. He knew them in former 
days, and the young men, who have been already 
dining and drinking on guard, insist on more 
drink at the club. The other battalion of their 
regiment is at Winchester: it is going on this 
great expedition, no one knows whither, which 
every body is talking about. Cursed fate that 
they do not belong to the other battalion; and 
must stay and do duty in London and at Ken- 
sington! There is Webb, who was of their regi- 
ment: he did well to exchange his company in 
the Coldstreams for the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
the thirty-second. He will be of the expedition. 
Why, every body is going; and the young gen- 
tlemen mention a score of names of men of the 
first birth and fashion who have volunteered. 
‘Tt ain’t Hanoverians this time, commanded 
by the big Prince,” says one young gentleman 
(whose relatives may have been Tories forty 
years ago), ‘‘it’s Englishmen, with the Guards 
at the head of ’em, and a Marlborough for a lead- 
er. Will the Frenchmen ever stand against 
them! No, by George, they are irresistible!” 
And a fresh bowl is called, and loud toasts are 
drunk to the success of the expedition. 

Mr. Warrington, who is a cup too low, the 
young Guardsmen say, walks away when they 








| are not steady enough to be able to follow him, 
The door shuts | thinks over the matter on his way to his lodg- 
Under his hat | ings, and lies thinking of it all through the 
he bears them into the street, and paces the dark | 


night. 

‘*¢ What is it, my boy ?” asks George Warring- 
ton of his brother, when the latter enters his 
chamber very early on a blushing May morning. 

**T want a little money out of the drawer,” 


says Harry, looking at his brother. ‘‘ I am sick 
and tired of London.” 
‘*Good Heavens! Can any body be tired of 


London ?” George asks, who has reasons for think- 
ing it the most delightful place in the world. 

**T have for one. I am sick and ill,” says 
Harry. 

‘¢ You and Hetty have been quarreling ?” 

‘¢ She don’t care a penny-piece about me, nor 
I for her, neither,” says Harry, nodding his 
head. ‘‘ But I am ill, and a little country air 
will do me good.” And he mentions how he 
thinks of going to visit Mr. Webb in the Isle of 
Wight, and how a Portsmouth coach starts from 
Holborn. 

‘¢ There’s the till, Harry,” says George, point- 
ing from his bed. ‘‘ Put your hand in and take 
what you will. What a lovely morning, and 
how fresh the Bedford House garden looks!” 

“God bless you, brother!” Harry says. 

*¢ Have a good time, Harry!” and down goes 
George’s head on the pillow again, and he takes 
his pencil and note-book from under his bolster, 
and falls to polishing his verses, as Harry, with 
his cloak over his shoulder and a little valise in 
his hand, walks to the inn in Holborn, whence 
the Portsmouth machine starts. 


—.—_——_ 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
MELPOMENE. 


Grorce Warrincton by no means allowed 
his legal studies to obstruct his comfort and 
pleasures, or interfere with his precious health. 
Madam Esmond had pointed out to him in her 
letters that though he wore a student’s gown, 
and sat down with a crowd of nameless people 
to hall-commons, he had himself a name, and a 
very ancient one, to support, and could take rank 
with the first persons at home or in his own 
country ; and desired that he would study as a 
gentleman, not a mere professional drudge. 
With this injunction the young man complied 
obediently enough; so that he may be said not 
to have belonged to the rank and file of the law, 
but may be considered to have been a volunteer 
in her service, like some young gentlemen of 
whom we have heard. Though not so exacting 
as she since has become—though she allowed 
her disciples much more leisure, much more 
pleasure, much more punch, much more fre- 
quenting of coffee-houses, and holiday-making 
than she admits nowadays, when she scarce gives 
her votaries time for amusement, recreation, in- 
struction, sleep, or dinner—the law a hundred 
years ago was still a jealous mistress, and de- 
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manded a pretty exclusive attention. Murray, 
we are told, might have been an Ovid, but he 
preferred to be Lord Chief Justice, and to wear 
ermine instead of bays. Perhaps Mr. Warring- 
ton might have risen to a peerage and the wool- 
sack had he studied very long and assiduously— 
had he been a dexterous courtier and a favorite 
of attorneys—had he been other than he was, in 
aword. He behaved to Themis with a very de- 
cent respect and attention; but he loved letters 
more than law always; and the black letter of 
Chaucer was infinitely more agreeable to him 
than the Gothic pages of Hale and Coke. 
Letters were loved, indeed, in those quaint 
times, and authors were actuaily authorities. 
Gentlemen appealed to Virgil or Lucan in the 
Courts or the House of Commons. What said 
Statius, Juvenal—let alone Tully or Tacitus— 
on such and such a point? Their reign is over 
now, the good old Heathens: the worship of Ju- 
piter and Juno is not more out of mode than the 
cultivation of Pagan poetry or ethics. The age 
of economists and calculators has succeeded, and 
Tooke’s Pantheon is deserted and ridiculous. 
Now and then, perhaps, a Stanley kills a kid, a 
Gladstone hangs up a wreath, a Lytton burns 
incense, in honor of the Olympians. But what 
do they care at Lambeth, Birmingham, the Tow- 


Hel 





pomene; and the result of their union was a trag- 
edy, which has been omitted in ‘‘ Bell’s Theatre,” 
though I dare say it is no worse than some of the 
pieces printed there. Most young men pay their 
respects to the Tragic Muse first, as they fall in 
love with women who are a great deal older than 
themselves. Let the candid reader own, if ever 
he had a literary turn, that his ambition was of 
the very highest, and that however, in his riper 
age, he might come down in his pretensions, and 
think that to translate an ode of Horace, or to 
turn a song of Waller or Prior into decent al- 
caics or sapphics, was about the utmost of his 
capability, tragedy and epic only did his green 
unknowing youth engage, and no prize but the 
highest was fit for him. 

George Warrington, then, on coming to Lon- 
don, attended the theatrical performances at both 
houses, frequented the theatrical cofiee-houses, 
and heard the opinions of the critics, and might 
be seen at the Bedford between the plays, or sup- 
ping at the Cecil along with the wits and act- 
ors when the performances were over. Here he 
gradually became acquainted with the players 
and such of the writers and poets as were known 
to the public. The tough old Macklin, the 
frolicsome Foote, the vivacious Hippisley, the 
sprightly Mr. Garrick himself, might occasion- 
ally be seen at these houses of entertainment ; 
and our gentleman, by his wit and modesty, as 
well, perhaps, as for the high character for wealth 
which he possessed, came to be very much liked 
in the coffee-house circles, and found that the 
actors would drink a bowl of punch with him, 
and the critics sup at his expense with great af- 
fability. ‘To be on terms of intimacy with an 
author or an actor has been an object of delight 
to many a young man; actually to hob and nob 
with Bobadil or Henry the Fifth or Alexander 
the Great, to accept a pinch out of Aristarchus’s 
own box, to put Juliet into her coach, or hand 
Monimia to her chair, are privileges which would 
delight most young men of a poetic turn; and 
no wonder George Warrington loved the thea- 
tre. Then he had the satisfaction of thinking 
that his mother only half approved of plays and 
play-houses, and of feasting on fruit forbidden 
at home. He gave more than one elegant en- 
tertainment to the players, and it was even said 
that one or two distinguished geniuses had con- 
descended to borrow money of him. 

And as he polished and added new beauties 
to his master-piece, we may be sure that he took 


er Hamlets, for the ancient rites, divinities, wor-| advice of certain friends of his, and that they 
ship? Who the plague are the Muses, and what | gave him applause and counsel. Mr. Spencer, 
is the use of all that Greek and Latin rubbish? | his new acquaintance, of the Temple, gave a 
What is Elicon, and who cares? Who was Tha-! breakfast at his chambers in Fig-Tree Court, 
lia, pray, and what is the length of her i? Is| when Mr. Warrington read part of his play, and 
Melpomene’s name in three syllables or four ? | the gentlemen present pronounced that it had 
And do you know from whose design I stole that | uncommon merit. Even the learned Mr. John- 
figure of Tragedy which heads this column ? | son, who was invited, was good enough to say 


Now, it has been said how Mr. George in his| that the piece had showed talent. It warred 
youth, and in the long leisure which he enjoyed | against the unities, to be sure; but these had 
at home, and during his imprisonment in the! been violated by other authors, and Mr. War- 
French fort on the banks of Monongahela, had | rington might sacrifice them as well as another. 
whiled away his idleness by paying court to Mel-| There was in Mr. W.’s tragedy a something 
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which reminded him both of Coriolanus and 
Othello. ‘And two very good things too, Sir!” 
the author pleaded. ‘‘ Well, well, there was no 
doubt on that point; and ’tis certain your catas- 
trophe is terrible, just, and being in part true, 
as is not the less awful,” remarks Mr. Spencer. 

Now the plot of Mr. Warrington’s tragedy was 
quite full indeed of battle and murder. A fa- 
vorite book of his grandfather had been the life 
of old George Frundsberg of Mindelheim, a col- 
onel of foot-folk in the Imperial service at Pavia 
fight, and during the wars of the Constable Bour- 
bon: and one of Frundsberg’s military compan- 
ions was a certain Carpzow, or Carpezan, whom 
our friend selected as his tragedy hero. 

His first act, as it at present stands in Sir 
George Warrington’s manuscript, is supposed 
to take place before a convent on the Rhine, 
which the Lutherans, under Carpezan, are be- 
sieging. A godless gang these Lutherans are. 
They have pulled the beards of Roman friars, 
and torn the vails of hundreds of religious wo- 
men. A score of these are trembling within 
the walls of the convent yonder, of which the 
garrison, unless the expected succors arrive be- 
fore mid-day, has promised to surrender. Mean- 
while there is armistice, and the sentries within 
look on with hungry eyes, as the soldiers and 
camp people gambol on the grass before the 
gate. Twelve o'clock, ding, ding, dong! it 
sounds upon the convent bell. No succors 





have arrived. Open gates, warder, and give 
admission to the famous Protestant hero, the 
terror of Turks on the Danube and Papists in | 
the Lombard plains—Colonel Carpezan. See, | 
here he comes, clad in complete steel, his ham- 
mer of battle over his shoulder, with which he 
has battered so many infidel sconces, his flags 
displayed, his trumpets blowing. ‘‘ No rude- 
ness, my men,” says Carpezan; ‘the wine is 
yours, and the convent larder and cellar are 
good; the church plate shall be melted; any of 
the garrison who choose to take service with 
Gaspar Carpezan are welcome, and shall have 
good pay. No insult to the religious ladies. I'| 
have promised them a safe-conduct, and he who 
lays a finger on them hangs. Mind that, Pro- 
vost Marshal!” The Provost Marshal, a huge | 
fellow in a red doublet, nods his head. 

** We shall see more of that Provost Marshal, 
or executioner,” Mr. Spencer explains to his 
guests. 

‘* A very agreeable acquaintance, I am sure— | 
shall be delighted to meet the gentleman again!” 
says Mr. Johnson, wagging his head over his tea. | 
‘This scene of the mercenaries, the camp-fol- 
lowers, and their wild sports, is novel and stir- | 
ring, Mr. Warrington, and I make you my com- 
pliments on it. The Colonel has gone into the | 
convent, I think? Now let us hear what he is 
going to do there.” | 

The Abbess, and one or two of her oldest la- | 
dies, make their appearance before the conqueror. | 
Conqueror as he is, they beard him in their sa- | 
cred halls. They have heard of his violent be- | 


| 


hammer, which he always carries in action, has 
smashed many sacred images in religious houses. 
Pounds and pounds of convent plate is he known 
to have melted, the sacrilegious plunderer! No 
wonder the Abbess-Princess of St. Mary’s, a lady 
of violent prejudices, free language, and noble 
birth, has a dislike to the low-born heretic who 
lords it in her convent, and tells Carpezan a bit 
of her mind, as the phrase is. This scene, in 
which the lady gets somewhat better of the Col- 
onel, was liked not a little by Mr. Warrington’s 
audience at the Temple. ‘Terrible as he might 
be in war, Carpezan was shaken at first by the 
Abbess’s brisk opening charge of words; and, 
conqueror as he was, seemed at first to be con- 
quered by his actual prisoner. But such an old 
soldier was not to be beaten ultimately by any 
woman. ‘‘ Pray, madam,” says he, ‘‘ how many 
ladies are there in your convent for whom my 
people shall provide conveyance? The Abbess, 
with a look of much trouble and anger, says that, 
besides herself, the noble Sisters of Saint Mary’s 
House are twenty—twenty-three.” She was go- 
ing to say twenty-four, and now says twenty- 
three! “Ha! why this hesitation?” asks Cap- 
tain Ulric, one of Carpezan’s gayest officers. 
The dark chief pulls a letter from his pocket. 
‘**T require from you, madam,” he says, sternly, 
to the Lady Abbess, ‘‘ the body of the noble lady 
Sybilla of Hoya. Her brother was my favorite 
captain, slain by my side, in the Milanese. By 
his death she becomes heiress of his lands. "Tis 


| said a greedy uncle brought her hither, and fast 


immured the lady against her will. The dam- 
sel shall herself pronounce her fate—to stay a 
cloistered sister of Saint Mary’s, or to return to 
home and liberty, as Lady Sybil, Baroness of 
.” Ha! The Abbess was greatly disturbed 





, by this question. She says, haughtily : ‘‘ There 


is no Lady Sybil in this house: of which every 
inmate is under your protection, and sworn to go 


ifree. The Sister Agnes was a nun professed, 


and what was her land and wealth revert to this 
Order.” 

‘Give me straightway the body of the Lady 
Sybil of Hoya!” roars Carpezan, in great wrath. 
‘* Tf not, I make a signal to my reiters, and give 
you and your convent up to war.” 

“Faith, if I lead the storm, and have my 
right, ’tis not my Lady Abbess that I'll choose” 
(says Captain Ulric), ‘‘ but rather some plump, 


|smiling, red-lipped maid like—like—” Here, 


as he, the sly fellow, is looking under the vails 
of the two attendant nuns, the stern Abbess cries, 
‘Silence, fellow, with thy ribald talk! The 
lady, warrior, whom you ask of me is passed 
away from sin, temptation, vanity, and three 
days since our Sister Agnes—died.” 

At this announcement Carpezan is immense- 
ly agitated. The Abbess calls upon the Chaplain 
to confirm her statement. Ghastly and pale, 
the old man has to own that three days since the 
wretched Sister Agnes was buried. 

This is too much! In the pocket of his coat 
of mail Carpezan has a letter from Sister Agnes 


havior in conventual establishments before. That | herself, in which she announces that she is going 
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to be buried indeed, but in an oubliette of the 
convent, where she may either be kept on water 
and bread, or die starved outright. He seizes 
the unflinching Abbess by the arm, while Cap- 
tain Ulric lays hold of the Chaplain by the 
throat. The Colonel blows a blast upon his 
horn: in rush his furious lanzknechts from with- 
out. Crash, bang! ‘They knock the convent 
walls about. And in the midst of flames, screams, 
and slaughter, who is presently brought in by 

m himself, and fainting on his shoulder, 
but Sybilla herself. _A little sister nun (that gay 
one with the red lips) had pointed out to the 
Colonel and Ulric the way to Sister Agnes’s 
dungeon, and, indeed, had been the means of 
making her situation known to the Lutheran 
chief. 

“The convent is suppressed with a venge- 
ance,” says Mr. Warrington. ‘‘We end our 
first act with the burning of the place, the roars 
of triumph of the soldiery, and the outcries of 
the nuns. They had best go change their dress- 
es immediately, for they will have to be court 
ladies in the next act—as you will see.” Here 
the gentlemen talked the matter over. If the 
piece were to be done at Drury Lane, Mrs. 
Pritchard would hardly like to be Lady Abbess, 
as she doth but appear in the first act. Miss 
Pritchard might make a pretty Sybilla, and 
Miss Gates the attendant nun. Mr. Garrick was 
searce tall enough for Carpezan—though, when 
he is excited, nobody ever thinks of him but as 
big as a grenadier. Mr. Johnson owns Wood- 
ward will be a good Ulric, as he plays the Mer- 
cutio parts very gayly—and so, by one and 
t’other, the audience fancies the play already on 
the boards, and casts the characters. 

In act the second Carpezan has married Sy- 
billa. He has enriched himself in the wars, has 
been ennobled by the Emperor, and lives at his 
castle on the Danube in state and splendor. 

But, truth to say, though married, rich, and 
ennobled, the Lord Carpezan was not happy. 
It may be that in his wild life, as leader of con- 
dottieri on both sides, he had committed crimes 
which agitated his mind with remorse. It may 
be that his rough soldier manners consorted ill 
with his imperious high-born bride. She led 
him such a life—I am narrating as it were the 
Warrington manuscript, which is too long to 
print in entire—taunting him with his low birth, 
his vulgar companions, whom the old soldier 
loved to see about him, and so forth—that there 
were times when he rather wished that he had 
never rescued this lovely, quarrelsome, wayward 
vixen from the oubliette out of which he fished 
her. After the bustle of the first act this is a 
quiet one, and passed chiefly in quarreling be- 
tween the Baron and Baroness Carpezan, until 
horns blow, and it is announced that the young 
King of Bohemia and Hungary is coming hunt- 
ing that way. 

Act III. is passed at Prague, whither his Ma- 
jesty has invited Lord Carpezan and his wife, 
with noble offers of preferment to the latter. 
From Baron he shall be promoted to be Count, 





from Colonel he shall be General-in-Chief. His 
wife is the most brilliant and fascinating of all 
tie ladies of the court—and as for Carpzoff—” 

**Oh, stay—I have it—I know your story, 
Sir, now,” says Mr. Johnson. ‘‘ ’Tis in Metera- 
nus, in the Theatrum Universum. [I read it in 
Oxford as a boy—Carpezanus or Carpzoff—” 

‘¢ That is the fourth act,” says Mr.. Warring- 
ton. In the fourth act the young King’s at- 
tentions toward Sybilla grow more and more 
marked; but her husband, battling against his 
jealousy, long refuses to yield to it, until his 
wife’s criminality is put beyond a doubt—and 
here he read the act, which closes with the ter- 
rible tragedy which actually happened. Being 
convinced of his wife’s guilt, Carpezan caused 
the executioner who followed his regiment to 
slay her in her own palace. And the curtain of 
the act falls just after the dreadful deed is done, 
in a side chamber illuminated by the moon shin- 
ing through a great oriel window, under which 
the King comes with his lute, and plays the song 
which was to be the signal between him and his 
guilty victim. 

This song (writ in the ancient style, and re- 
peated in the piece, being sung in the third act 
previously at a great festival given by the King 
and Queen) was pronounced by Mr. Johnson 
to be a happy imitation of Mr. Waller’s manner, 
and its gay repetition at the moment of guilt, 
murder, and horror, very much deepened the 
tragic gloom of the scene. 

“ But whatever came afterward ?” he asked. 
‘¢T remember in the Theatrum, Carpezan is said 
to have been taken into favor again by Count 
Mansfield, and doubtless to have murdered other 
folks on the reformed side.” 

Here our poet has departed from historic 
truth. In the fifth act of ‘‘Carpezan” King 
Louis of Hungary and Bohemia (sufficiently ter- 
ror-stricken, no doubt, by the sanguinary term- 
ination of his intrigue) has received word that 
the Emperor Solyman is invading his Hungarian 
dominions. Enter two noblemen who relate 
how, in the council which the King held upon 
the news, the injured Carpezan rushed infuriated 
into the royal presence, broke his sword, and 
flung it at the King’s feet—along with a glove 
which he dared him to wear, and which he swore 
he would one day claim. After that wild chal- 
lenge the rebel fled from Prague, and had not 
since been heard of; but it was reported that he 
had joined the Turkish invader, assumed the 
turban, and was now in the camp of the Sultan, 
whose white tents glance across the river yon- 
der, and against whom the King was now on his 
march. Then the King comes to his tent with 
his generals, prepares his order of battle, and 
dismisses them to their posts, keeping by his side 
an aged and faithful knight, his master of the 
horse, to whom he expresses his repentance for 
his past crimes, his esteem for his good and in- 
jured Queen, and his determination to meet the 
day’s battle like a man. 

‘*¢* What is this field called ?” 

‘¢Mohacz, my liege!” says the old warrior, 
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adding the remark that ‘‘ Ere set of sun, Mohacz 
will see a battle bravely won.” 

Trumpets and alarms now sound; they are 
the cymbals and barbaric music of the Janiza- 
ries: we are in the Turkish camp, and yonder, 
surrounded by turbaned chiefs, walks the Sultan 
Solyman’s friend, the conqueror of Rhodes, the 
redoubted Grand Vizier. 

Who is that warrior in an Eastern habit, but 
with a glove in his cap? °Tis Carpezan. Even 
Solyman knew his courage and ferocity as a sol- 
dier. He knows the ordinance of the Hungarian 
host: in what arms King Louis is weakest: how 
his cavalry, of which the shock is tremendous, 
should be received, and inveigled into yonder 
morass, where certain death may await them— 
he prays for a command in the front, and as near 
as possible to the place where the traitor King 
Louis will engage. ‘‘’Tis well,” says the grim 
Vizier, ‘“‘our invincible Emperor surveys the 
battle from yonder tower. At the end of the 
day, he will know how to reward your valor.” 
The signal-guns fire—the trumpets blow—the 
Turkish captains retire, vowing death to the infi- 
del, and eternal fidelity to the Sultan. 

And now the battle begins in earnest, and 
with those various incidents which the lover of 
the theatre knoweth. Christian knights and 
Turkish warriors clash and skirmish over the 
stage. Continued alarms are sounded. Troops 
on both sides advance and retreat. Carpezan, 
with his glove in his cap, and his dreadful ham- 
mer smashing all before him, rages about the 
field, calling for King Louis. The renegade is 
about to slay a warrior who faces him, but rec- 
ognizing young Ulric, his ex-captain, he drops 
the uplifted hammer, and bids him fly and think 
of Carpezan. He is softened at seeing his young 
friend, and thinking of former times when they 
fought and conquered together in the cause of 
Protestantism. Ulric bids him to return, but 
of course that is now out of the question. They 
fight. Ulric wi// have it, and down he goes un- 
der the hammer. The renegade melts in sight 
of his wounded comrade, when who appears but 
King Louis, his plumes torn, his sword hacked, 
his shield dented with a thousand blows which 
he has received and delivered during the day’s 
battle. Ha! whoisthis? The guilty monarch 
would turn away (perhaps Macbeth may have 
done so before), but Carpezan is on him. All 
his softness is gone. He rages like a fury. 
‘* An equal fight!” he roars. ‘A traitor against 
a traitor! Stand, King Louis! False King, 
false knight, false friend—by this glove in my 
helmet, I challenge you!” And he tears the 
guilty token out of his cap, and flings it at the 
King. 

Of course they set to, and the monarch falls 
under the terrible arm of the man whom he has 
injured. He dies, uttering a few incoherent 
words of repentance, and Carpezan, leaning upon 
his murderous mace, utters a heart-broken solilo- 
quy over the royal corpse. The Turkish war- 
riors have gathered meanwhile: the dreadful 
day is their own. Yonder stands the dark Vi- 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 106.—M 





zier, surrounded by his Janizaries, whose bows 
and swords are tired of drinking death. He 
surveys the Renegade standing over the corpse 
of the King. 2 

‘Christian renegade!” he says, ‘‘ Allah has 
given us a great victory. The arms of the Sub- 


lime Emperor are every where triumphant. 
Christian King is slain by you.” 

**Peace to his soul! He died like a good 
knight,” gasps Ulric, himself dying on the field. © 

‘In this day’s battle,” the grim Vizier con- 
tinues, ‘‘no man hath comported himself more 
bravely than you. You are made Bassa of Tran- 
sylvania! Advance bowmen—Fire!” 

An arrow quivers in the breast of Carpezan. 

*¢ Bassa of Transylvania, you were a traitor 
to your King, who lies murdered by your hand!” 
continues grim Vizier. ‘* You contributed more 
than any soldier to this day’s great victory. Tis 
thus my Sublime Emperor meetly rewards you. 
Sound trumpets! We march for Vienna to- 
night!” 

And the curtain drops as Carpezan, crawling 
toward his dying comrade, kisses his hands, and 


The 


gasps, ' 
‘* Forgive me, Ulric!” 


When Mr. Warrington has finished reading 
his tragedy, he turns round to Mr. Johnson, 
modestly, and asks, 

‘¢ What say you, Sir? Is there any chance 
for me?” 

But the opinion of this most eminent critic 
is scarce to be given, for Mr. Johnson had been 
asleep for some time, and frankly owned that he 
had lost the latter part of the play. 

The little auditory begins to hum and stir as 
the noise of the speaker ceased. George may 
have been very nervous when he first commenced 
to read; but every body allows that he read the 
last two acts uncommonly well, and makes him 
a compliment upon his matter and manner. 
Perhaps every body is in good humor because 
the piece has come to an end. Mr. Spencer’s 
servant hands about refreshing drinks. The 
Templars speak out their various opinions while 
they sip the negus. They are a choice band of 
critics, familiar with the pit of the theatre, and 
they treat Mr. Warrington’s play with the grav- 
ity which such a subject demands. 

Mr. Fountain suggests that the Vizier should 
not say ‘‘ Fire!” when he bids the archers kill 
Carpezan—as you certainly don’t fire with a bow 
and arrows. A note is taken of the objection. 

Mr. Figtree, who is of a sentimental turn, re- 
grets that Ulric could not be saved, and married 
to the comic heroine. 

‘* Nay, Sir, there was an utter annihilation of 
the Hungarian army at Mohacz,” says Mr. John- 
son, ‘‘and Ulric must take his knock on the 
head with the rest. He could only be saved by 
flight, and you wouldn’t have a hero run away. 
Pronounce sentence of death against Captain 
Ulric, but kill him with honors of war.” 

Messrs. Essex and Tanfield wonder to one an- 
other who is this queer looking pert whom Spen- 
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cer has invited, and who contradicts every body, 
and suggest a boat up the river and a little fresh 
air after the fatigues of the tragedy. 

The general opinion is decidedly favorable to 
Mr. Warrington’s performance; and Mr. John- 
son’s opinion, on which he sets a special value, 
is the most favorable of all. Perhaps Mr. John- 
son is not sorry to compliment a young gentle- 
man of fashion and figure like Mr. W. ‘Upto 
the death of the heroine,” he says, ‘‘ I am frank- 
ly with you, Sir. And I may speak, as a play- 
wright who have killed my own heroine, and had 
my share of the plausus in theatro. To hear 
your own lines nobly delivered to an applauding 
house is indeed a noble excitement. I like to 
see a young man of good name and lineage who 
condescends to think that the Tragic Muse is not 
below his advances. It was toa sordid roof that 
I invited her, and I asked her to rescue me from 
poverty and squalor. Happy you, Sir, who can 
meet her upon equal terms, and can afford to 
marry her without a portion!” 

**T doubt whether the greatest genius is not 
debased who has to make a bargain with Poetry,” 
remarks Mr. Spencer. 

** Nay, Sir,” Mr. Johnson ans » I doubt 
if many a great genius would work at all with- 
out bribes and necessities; and so a man had 
better marry a poor Muse for good and all, for 
better or worse, than dally with a rich one. I 
make you my compliment to your play, Mr. 
Warrington, and if you want an introduction to 
the stage, shall be very happy if I can induce my 
friend Mr. Garrick to present you.” 

‘¢ Mr. Garrick shall be his sponsor,” cried the 
florid Mr. Figtree. ‘*Melpomene shall be his 
godmother, and he shall have the witches’ cal- 
dron in Macbeth for a christening font.” 

‘Sir, I neither said font nor godmother,” 
remarks the man of letters. ‘‘I would have no 
play contrary to morals or religion: nor, as I 
conceive, is Mr. Warrington’s piece otherwise 
than friendly to them. Vice is chastised, as it 
should be, even in Kings, though perhaps we 
judge of their temptations too lightly. Revenge 
is punished—as not to be lightly exercised by 
our limited notion of justice. It may have been 
Carpezan’s wife who perverted the King, and 
not the King who led the woman astray. At 


any rate, Louis is rightly humiliated for his | 


crime, and the Renegade most justly executed 
for his. I wish you a good afternoon, gentle- 
men!” And with these remarks, the great au- 
thor took his leave of the company. 

Toward the close of the reading, General Lam- 
bert had made his appearance at Mr. Spencer’s 
chambers, and had listened to the latter part of 
the tragedy. The performance over, he and 
George took their way to the latter’s lodgings in 
the first place, and subsequently to the Gener- 
al’s own house, where the young author was ex- 
pected, in order to recount the reception which 
his play had met from his Temple critics. 

At Mr. Warrington’s apartment in South- 
ampton Row, they, found a letter awaiting 
George, which the latter placed in ‘his pocket 


unread, so that he might proceed immediately 
with his companion to Soho. We may be sure 
the ladies there were eager to know about the 
Carpezan’s fate in the morning’s small rehearsal. 
Hetty said George was so shy, that perhaps it 
would be better for all parties if some other per- 
son had read the play. Theo, on the contrary, 
cried out : 

‘*Read it, indeed! Who can read a poem 
better than the author who feels it in his heart ? 
And George had his whole heart in the piece!” 

Mr. Lambert very likely thought that some. 
body else’s whole heart was in the piece, too, 
but did not utter this opinion to Miss Theo. 

*¢T think Harry would look very well in your 
figure of a Prince,” says the General, ‘‘ That 
scene where he takes leave of his wife before de- 
parting for the wars reminds me of your broth- 
er’s manner not a little.” 

**Oh, papa! surely Mr. Warrington himself 
would act the Prince’s part best!” cries Miss 
Theo. 

**And be deservedly slain in battle at the 
end?” asks the father of the house. 

“TI did not say that; only that Mr. George 
would make a very good Prince, papa!” cries 
Miss Theo. 

‘*Tn which case he would find a suitable Prin- 
cess, I have no doubt. What news of your 
brother Harry ?” 

George, who has been thinking about theat- 
rical triumphs; about monumentum cre perenni- 
us ; about lilacs; about love whispered and ten- 
derly accepted, remembers that he has a letter 
from Harry in his pocket, and gayly produces it. 

‘¢Let us hear what Mr. Truant says for him- 
self, Aunt Lambert!” cries George, breaking 
the seal. 

Why is he so disturbed, as he reads the con- 
tents of his letter? Why do the women look at 
him with alarmed eyes? And why, above all, 
is Hetty so pale? 

** Here is the letter,” says George, and begins 
to read it: 

“ Rype, June 1, 1758. 

*‘T did not tell my dearest George what I 
hoped and intended when I left home on Wed- 

nesday. “Iwas to see Mr. Webb at Portsmouth 
| or the Isle of Wight, wherever his Regt was, and 
if need was, to go down on my knees to him to 
take me as volunteer with him on the Expedi- 
tion. I took boat from Portsmouth, where I 
learned that he was, with our regiment, incampt 
at the village of Ryde. Was received by him 
most kindly, and my petition granted out of 
jhand. That is why I say our regiment. We 
| are eight gentlemen volunteers with Mr. Webb; 
, all men of birth, and good fortunes, except poor 
|me, who don’t deserve one. We are to mess 
| with the officers; we take the right of the col- 
|lumn, and have always the right to be in front ; 
| and in an hour we embark on board his Majes- 
| ty’s Ship the Rochester, of 60 guns, while our 
Commodore’s, Mr. Howe’s, is the Essex, 70. 
His squadron is about 20 ships, and I should 
| think 100 transports at least. ‘Though ’tis a se- 
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cret expedition, we make no doubt France is our 
destination—where I hope to see my friends the 
Monsieurs once more, and win my colors @ la 
poinct de mon épée, as we used to say in Cana- 
da. Perhaps my service as interpreter may be 
useful ; I speaking the language not so well as 
some one I know, but better than most here. 

‘*T scarce venture to write to our mother to 
tell her of this step. Will you, who have a coz- 
ing tongue will wheadle any one, write to her as 
soon as you have finisht the famous tradyedy ? 
Will you give my affectionate respects to dear 
General Lambert and ladies: and if any acci- 
dent should happen, I know you will take care 
of poor Gumbo, as belonging to my dearest, best 
George’s most affectionate brother, 

‘* Henry E. WaRRINGTON. 





“¢ P.S.—Love to all at home when you write, 
including Dempster, Mountain, and Fanny M., 
and all the people, and duty to my honored mo- 
ther, wishing I had pleased her better. And if 
I said any thing unkind to dear Miss Hester 
Lambert, I know she will forgive me; and pray 
God bless all.—H. E. W. 

“To G. Esmonp WARRINGTON, Esq., 

** At Mr. Scrace’s house in Southampton Row, 
** Opposite Bedford House Gardens, London.” 

He has not read the last words with a very 
steady voice. Mr. Lambert sits silent, though 
not a little moved. Theo and her mother look 
at one another; but Hetty remains with a cold 
face and a stricken heart. She thinks “‘ He is 
gone to danger, perhaps to death, and it was I 
sent him !” 
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UNITED STATES, 

‘ee Session of Congress approaches its close, and 

no definite measures have been proposed to meet 
the deficiency in the revenues of the General Gov- 
ernment.—tThe most important act which has vet 
been performed by Congress is the admission of Or- 
egon into the Union. The Bill passed the Senate at 
the last session, but was not acted upon by the House. 
It was opposed by the Americans because the Con- 
stitution adopted grants the right of suffrage to 
aliens; and by the Republicans partly on account 
of the disabilities imposed upon persons of color, and 
partly from the wish to couple the admission of Kan- 
sas with that of Oregon. Various amendments hav- 
ing been rejected, the Bill as passed by the Senate 
was adopted on the 12th of February, by a vote of 
114 to 103; 15 Republicans and 99 Democrats vot- 
ing in favor of the admission ; and 73 Republicans, 20 
Democrats, and 10 Americans voting against it ; 18 
members not voting.——On the 16th of February 
the Senate, by a vote of 30 to 15, reaffirmed the res- 
olution of June 12, 1858, recognizing the right of 
Messrs. Bright and Fitch to the seats now held by 
them as Senators from /ndiana (not from J1linois, as 
misprinted in our last Record), contested by Messrs. 
Lane and M‘Carty. Mr. Seward gave notice that 
annually, as long as he remained in the Senate, he 
should move that the resolution be expunged from 
the journal of the Senate. The Pacific Railroad 
Bill was discussed in the Senate till January 27, 
when, upon motion of Mr. Doolittle, a resolution 
was passed that the Secretary of the Interior be au- 
thorized to advertise for proposals for building the 
road upon three lines—the Northern, Central, and 
Southern ; $3000 being appropriated to defray the 
expense of advertising. The remainder of the Bill, 
upon motion of Mr. Simmons, being stricken out ; 
the Bill was thus, for the present, practically killed. 
—tThe House, on the 18th of February, by a vote 
of 126 to 76, passed the Homestead Bill of Mr. Grow. 





It provides that any citizen of the United States, or | 


any person who has declared his intention of becom- 
ing a citizen, shall be entitled to enter any quarter 
section of unoccupied land, and to hold the same, on 
condition of actual settlement. The Bill is yet to 
be acted upon in the Senate.——On the 24th of 
January Mr. Slidell, in behalf of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, presented the following Bill for 
the acquisition of Cuba: 


| ing influence over the large and annually increasing trade, 








































“ Wh Cuba geographically poseesees a command- 
foreign and coastwise, of the Mississippi valley : 

‘+ Whereas, the island, in its present colonial condition, 
must continue a source of injury and annoyance, endan- 
gering the friendly relations between Spain and the United 

tates, by the aggressions of its local authority upon Amer- 
| ican commerce and citizens, for which tardy redress can 
only be had by circuitous demands on Spain: and 
| ** Whereas, in the opinion of Congress and in accordance 





| with the views of the President, as the last means of set- 
! tling the existing and removing future difficulties, it is ex- 
| pedient that negotiations for the purchase of the island 
should be renewed— 

** Therefore, be it enacted, etc., that thirty millions of 
dollars be placed in the President's hands for expenditure, 
either from cash in the Treasury or to be borrowed on five 
per cent. bonds of one thousand dollars each, redeemable 
in from twelve to twenty years.” 

This Bill was prefaced by an elaborate Report, in 
which it was shown that the ultimate acquisition 
of Cuba has long been recognized as the settled pol- 
icy of our Government, the only difference of opinion 
being as to the time, mode, and conditions of obtain- 
ing it. The Report, assuming that Spain can not 
long retain the island, says there are but three al- 
ternatives in the future of Cuba: First, possession 
by one of the great European Powers: this we have 
declared to be incompatible with our safety, and 
have announced to the world that any attempt to 
consummate it will be resisted by all the means in 
our power. Second, the independence of the island: 
this could only be nominal, and must resolve itself 
into a protectorate either by some European Power 
or by us. The former could not be tolerated, for 
England and France would insist upon emancipa- 
tion; a servile war would follow, and Cuba would 
become like Hayti, a black empire or republic, which 
would be more dangerous and offensive to our South- 
ern States than the uncontrolled possession of the 
island by France or England. The third alternative 
is annexation to the United States, which must be 
effected either by conquest or by negotiation. Con- 
quest would involve a war, which would cost more 
than any sum which it has ever been contemplated 
to offer for the purchase of the island, and would 
probably lead to a servile insurrection and great in- 

jury to the industry of the island. Purchase by 
negotiation seemed the only practicable course, and 
this could not be attempted, with any prospect of 
success, unless the President were furnished with the 
means for which the Bill provides. There were 
precedents for placing money at the disposal of the 
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President for similar purposes. It was done when | 


Louisiana, Florida, and California were acquired. 
The offer of purchase could not be justly regarded 
as an offense to Spain. We simply say to her, You 
have a distant possession which is of little value to 
you, and which you are liable to lose at any mo- 
ment. It is of great value to us, and we will give 
you for it a sum a hundred times greater than the 
revenue which it yields to you. That this offer has 
been made and rejected already does not prove that 
it will not now be accepted; and, at all events, the 
direct offer will not be made until there is reason to 
believe that it will be favorably entertained. Spain 
is in need of money, and circumstances may at any 
moment arise which will induce the Government of 
that country to raise it by the sale of Cuba. The 
Report proceeds to detail the advantages which 
would accrue to us from the possession of Cuba. It 
would put an end to the slave-trade. Since 1842 
we have spent £800,000 a year to maintain a squad- 
ron on the coast of Africa to put down this traffic ; 
Great Britain spends nearly $5,000,000 a year for 
the same purpose; yet the trade goes on, 25,000 or 
86,000 slaves being annually exported to the Spanish 
islands, which are now the only slave-markets. The 
moment Cuba comes into our hands this trade will 
be stopped. So also the Coolie-trade will be sup- 
pressed. This traffic is in many respects worse than 
the African slave-trade; the mortality on the pas- 
sage being 14} per cent., and the condition and 
treatment of those who survive being far worse than 
that of the slaves, since their masters have no inter- 
est beyond obtaining the greatest amount of labor 
during the period of their servitude. The slave- 
trade being stopped, the value of the slaves would 
be enhanced, and, as a consequence, their treatment 
would be better. The increase of population is the 
most reliable test of the well-being of any class of 
people. Since the opening of the slave-trade the 
West India islands have received about 4,700,000 
negroes from Africa, a number far greater than the 
present population of the islands; the United States 
received about 375,000, and their descendants now 
number about 4,800,000; showing conclusively that 
the condition of the negroes with us is much more 
favorable than under British or Spanish rule. The 
Report proceeds to enumerate the commercial ad- 
vantages which would arise from the acquisition of 
Cuba. Our flour pays a duty of $10 81 a barrel, and 
the export is only 5642 barrels; of Spanish flour, 
which pays only $2 52, 228,000 barrels were import- 
ed; our lard pays $4 a quintal, while olive oil, which 
is used as a substitute, pays but 87 cents; our beef 
is charged $1 96, and we sent but 339,000 pounds, 
while that imported from Buenos Ayres, paying but 
$1 17, amounted to 30,500,000 pounds. It is esti- 
mated that if Cuba were annexed to the United 
States she would annually consume 600,000 barrels 
of flour, 25,000,000 pounds of lard, 20,000,000 pounds 
of beef, and 10,000,000 pounds of pork. All our 
other articles of export to the island would be in like 
manner increased, and the carrying trade, freed from 
discriminating duties in favor of Spanish vessels, 
would fall into our hands. Cuba and Louisiana now 
produce about 45 per cent. of all the sugar consumed 
in Europe and the United States. If the island were 
annexed the amount of production would be greatly 
increased, and in a few years we should have as com- 
plete control of the sugar of the world as we now 
have of its cotton. The price to be paid for Cuba is 
estimated in the Report at $125,000,000, the interest 
upon which, at five per cent., would be $6,250,000. 





It is estimated that our tariff, applied to the prcs- 
ent imports of the island, from other countries than 
the United States, would produce a revenue of 
$3,000,000; the Report presumes that the imports 
would in two years be so largely increased that the 
revenue would amount to at least $4,000,000, while 
$800,000 would be saved by the removal of the ne- 
cessity of keeping up the African squadron for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Thus our annual ex- 
penditure of $6,250,000 for the interest of the debt 
incurred by the acquisition of Cuba, would be cred- 
ited by $4,800,000, leaving an annual balance of 
$1,425,000 to the debit of the purchase—a sum which 
the Committee think is not to be weighed in the bal- 
ance with the political and commercial advantages 
which would result from the acquisition of the island. 

William H. Prescott, the historian, died in Bos- 
ton on the 28th of January. He was born in 1796, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1814. He designed to 
follow the legal profession; but while at the Uni- 
versity, a fellow-student sportively threw a crust of 
bread, which struck his eye, causing an iuflamma- 
tion that resulted in its total loss. The inflamma- 
tion finally extended to the other eye, the sight of 
which became so much impaired that he could use 
it for the purposes of study only at intervals, and for 
a short time. Notwithstanding this almost total 
loss of sight, he resolved to devote himself to liter- 
ary pursuits, the ample fortune and unbounded lib- 
erality of his father affording him every facility for 
the prosecution of his studies. He made Spanish 
history his special object ; and during a residence in 
Europe, he collected material from every source, 
and engaged a reader whose acquaintance with the 
languages supplied, in a measure, the deficiency in 
his own eyesight. Mr. Prescott’s first work, the 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella,” appeared in 
1837. Five years afterward he published the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico,” which was fol- 
lowed, in 1847, by the ‘‘ History of the Conquest of 
Peru.” He selected for his next subject the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Philip the Second,” of which the first two 
volumes appeared in 1855, and a third was issued 
only a few weeks before his death. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

In Mezico the attempt of General Robles to unite 
the ‘‘Conservatives” and the “Liberals” has met 
with an utter failure. After deposing Zuloaga, set- 
ting at liberty some five hundred political prisoners, 
and dispatching deputies to treat with the ‘‘ Liber- 
als” of Vera Cruz, Robles called together an Elect- 
oral Junta, taking for granted that he would be 
chosen President. This Junta assembled on the 
30th of January ; but instead of proceeding at once 
to the election of a President, they set about fram- 
ing a plan of government. On New-Year’s Day 
news came to the capital that Miramon, the young 
General who had previously defeated Vidaurri, had 
gained a new victory over Degollado, near Guadala- 
jara. He was at once proposed as a candidate for 
the Presidency, in opposition to Robles. On the 
second ballot he was elected, receiving fifty votes to 
forty-seven cast for his opponent. Robles, in the 
mean time, was to act as substitute until the arrival 
of the President. Miramon reached the capital on 
the 26th; disapproved of the acts of Robles, arrest- 
ed the prisoners who had been liberated, and even 
reinstated Zuloaga. The latter, however, abdicated 
in favor of Miramon, who accepted the office, and set 
out at once for Vera Cruz at the head of 5000 men, 
leaving Zuloaga at the capital to act as President ad 
interim. 
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A bloodless revolution has taken place in Hayfi. | ropean courts for the cause of liberty, which knows 
Oa the 22d of December General Geffrard entered | that in you, and by you, at last has been found the 
the small town of Gonaives, accompanied by five | secret—lost for so many centuries—of Italian con- 
persons; pronounced against the Emperor, and pro-| cord, will to a man range themselves round your 
claimed the Republic, of which he was named Pres- ' person, and show that they have learned the ancient 
ident. He was joined by the few troops at that art of uniting the obedience of the soldier to the lib- 
port, and started for Port-au-Prince to meet Sou- | erty of the citizen.” Austria meets these threats 
louque. The Emperor set out to encounter the en- | of an Italian union by largely strengthening her 
emy, but finding his troops deserting he returned to armies, notwithstanding which numerous petty out- 
the capital, where he was shut up by Geffrard, whose | breaks manifest the popular hatred of the German 
forces were continually increased by desertions from | rule. The most important feature in the present 
Soulouque. At length, on the 15th of January, | state of things is the intention apparently manifested 
Geffrard entered the city without opposition. The | by the Emperor Napoleon to take sides with Sardinia 
Emperor, with his ministers, by the assistance of | against Austria. This is signified by a marriage 
Geffrard, took shelter with the French consul. A} which has just been arranged between Prince Napo- 
formal act of abdication was drawn up and signed | leon and the Princess Clotilda, daughter of the King 
by him, and the Republic was solemnly proclaimed. | of Sardinia. A few words addressed at the public 
The life of the ex-Emperor being threatened by a| reception on New-Year’s Day by the Emperor to the 
mob who surrounded the consulate, Geffrard gave | Austrian Embassador confirmed the general opinion 
orders that he should leave the country. When the | as to the critical relations between the two empires. 
troubles first broke out the foreign consuls had sent | ‘‘I regret,” said Napoleon to the Austrian Embassa- 
out a vessel to look for some ship of war to protect | dor, ‘‘ that our relations with your Government are 
the Europeans resident in Port-au-Prince. They fell | not as good as they formerly were.” These few 
in with the British transport Melbourne, bound from | words occasioned an alarming fall in the French, 
Jamaica to England, with 400 or 500 soldiers on | English, and Austrian funds. 
board. The captain consented to put in at Port-au-| In Spain great indignation was excited by that 
Prince, and reached there before the abdication of | portion of the Message of the President of the United 
Soulouque. He agreed to convey the fallen mon- | States relating to the proposed negotiations for the 
arch to Jamaica. With some difficulty Soulouque | acquisition of Cuba. In the Chamber of Deputies 
and his ministers were safely convoyed to the ves-| M. Ulloa asked whether the Government intended 
sel, which then set sail for Kingston, where they ar- | to reply to the Message of Mr. Buchanan, which in- 
rived on the 22d of January. cluded a paragraph on the subject of annexing Cuba 

EUROPE. to the United States, which contained a grave in- 

The recent advices from Europe indicate the prob- | sult to the Spanish nation. Marshal O'Donnell, in 
ability of hostilities between Austria and Sardinia, | reply, said that the Government was disposed to de- 
which it is apprehended may involve a general war. | mand satisfaction for such aninsult. Spain wasnow 
Throughout Italy the opposition to Austrian domin- | in an era of development and restoration; if not 
ation gains strength daily, and Sardinia is looked | great enough to menace, it was nevertheless strong 
upon as the champion of the popular cause. The | enough to defend the integrity of the monarchy, and 
speech of the King on the opening of the Chambers, | to preserve the dignity of the Spanish name. In 
cautiously alluding to the impending difficulties, was | whatever circumstances the Spanish nation may find 
warmly applauded. ‘The horizon in which the new | itself, it would never be insensible to its honor; and 
year arises,” said his Majesty, ‘‘is not perfectly se- | would never abandon the smallest portion of its ter- 
rene. Relying upon the experience of the past, we | ritory; and any proposition having that tendency 
shall meet the eventualities of the future with res- | would always be considered an insult to the Spanish 
olution. Qur country, though small in extent, has| people. While they would never be aggressive, 
acquired credit in the councils of Europe, because it | and never aspire to denominate, they would never 
is great with regard to the ideas which it represents | allow any encroachment to be made upon the do- 
and the sympathy it inspires. This condition is not | minions left to them by their fathers. This speech 
free from danger, since, while we respect treaties, we | was received with applause; and M. Olozaga, in 
are not insensible to the cry of grief which reaches | his own name, and in that of other members of dif- 
us from many parts of Italy. Strong in concord, | ferent parties, proposed a resolution declaring that 
and confiding in our rights, we shall await the de- | the Cortes had received with satisfaction the declara- 
crees of Divine Providence with prudence and res- | tion of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and would 
olution.”—M. Rattazi, the President of the Cham-! give the Government its constant support, in order 
bers, in taking his seat, referred to the impending | to maintain the integrity of the Spanish dominions. 
Italian contest, and urged the necessity of harmony | This resolution was unanimously adopted, and was 
and union. “The present situation,” said he, ‘‘is | ordered to be inscribed in the archives. 
serious; it calls for the utmost sacrifices on our part.} The British Parliament convened on the 3d of 
Let us not repeat past errors; let us not once more | February. The Queen, in her speech, says that, in 
allow history to stigmatize us as impotent, because 1 | Tespect to Mexico, forbearance has been carried to 
we are divided. All Italy now turns her eyes to- | the utmost extent for injuries inflicted by both con- 
ward our Parliament. She places the fullest confi- | tending parties upon British subjects ; and the naval 
dence in us; she tells us to be united and prudent.” | commander upon that station has been instructed to 
Tv: the same spirit is the Address of the Chambers in | demand, and if necessary to enforee, reparation.—— 
reply to the Royal speech. ‘‘ Your voice,” says the | | Henry Hallam, the historian, died January 22d, at 
Address, “influential and respected among all civ- | the age of eighty-one. His published works are: 
ilized nations, magnanimously expressing pity for| “The Constitutional History of England,” “The 
the woes of Italy, will certainly revive the memory | History of Europe during the Middle Ages,” and 
of the solemn promises that have as yet remained | “ Pine Introduction to the Literary History of Eu- 
without fulfillment. The nation which looks upon | rope.” He was also for many years a contributor 
you as the powerful interceder with the various Eu- re the Edinburgh Review. 
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The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold, by his 
son, BLANCHARD JERROLD. (Published by Ticknor 
and Fields.) The life of Douglas Jerrold presents 
but scanty materials for the pen of the biographer. 
During the early part of his career, while engaged 
in a desperate struggle for literary success, he had 
few points of contact with the public; and after his 
earnest, caustic, and aggressive spirit had raised him 
to a prominent rank in British journalism, he had 
little personal connection with the events on which 
he was wont to comment, with such pungent vigor, 
from his retreat at Putney. A considerable portion 
of this volume, accordingly, is devoted to an account 
of Jerrold’s literary productions, which have less in- 
terest for the majority of readers than the incidents 
which, in ordinary cases, take their coloring from 
the current of actual life. The work, moreover, is 
written in too apologetic a strain, with numerous 
superfluous allusions to charges against Jerrold’s 
character, and a pervading desire to substitute the 
aspect in which he appeared to his family and inti- 
mate friends for the more repulsive one which he 
often exhibited in the rude collisions of debate and 
intellectual differences. Douglas Jerrold certainly 
had little of the angelic in his composition. He was 
not only intensely human all over, but was more 
strongly tinctured with the old Adam than most 
men; very decided in his opinions, he was equally 
incisive in the expression of them; he could ill brook 
contradiction; with a tender kindness to his dog, 
his horse, his ‘cat—in fact, to every member of the 
animal creation—he was sardonic and unsparing in 
his intercourse with men; and if he ever refrained 
from his joke through regard to the feelings of an- 
other, it was because such habitual cynicism as his 
could not always be sustained. His son has only 
followed a natural sentiment in wishing to place the 
memory of his father in the fairest light. His at- 
tempt would have been more effective, however, if 
he had admitted the quills and bristles which formed 
a part of his nature, and shown that beneath them 
all (as was the case) there beat a manly and gener- 
ous heart. Douglas Jerrold is not to be judged 
merely by the red and angry spots that were visible 
on the surface. In many of the nobler qualities of 
a man, on a large scale, he had few equals. His 

mt sincerity, his brave earnestness, his 
truthfulness to his convictions, and his scorn of ev- 
ery species of pretension, affectation, and hypocrisy, 
amply redeem his character from the reproaches of 
those who see in him only a specimen of soured and 
cankered ill-nature. 

The picture of his domestic life, as here drawn by 
his biographer, presents numerous points of interest 
—some of them, indeed, not a little attractive. His 
suburban residence was an old country-house, buried 
in trees, and affording glimpses of a broad common, 
tufted with purple heather and yellow gorse. Here 
you would see him,‘on a bright summer morning, 
sauntering forth about eight o’clock, perhaps paying 
a visit before breakfast to a tribe of gipsies encamped 
beneath the neighboring elms. A little spare figure, 
with a stoop, wearing a short shooting-jacket, and 
the throat quite open, without collar or cravat, and 
crowned with a straw hat, pushes through the gate 
of the cottage, and goes, with short, quick steps, 
over the common, assisted by a stout stick. A 
little black and tan terrier follows, and every now 
and then rolls over the grass, in reply to a cheery 
word from its master. The gipsy encampment 
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is reached, and after a chat and a laugh with his 
dusky friends, he returns to breakfast. The fru- 
gal repast is a pitcher of cold new milk, some toast, 
bacon, water-cresses, with perhaps a few strawber- 
ries that have been found in the garden. After 
the morning papers, which are invariably read and 
talked about at the table, the author retires to his 
study. This is a cozy place, where one might easi- 
ly forget the tumult of the world. All about it are 
books. Milton and Shakspeare crown the shelves. 
A bit of Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree lies upon the 
mantle-piece. The walls are hung with one or two 
pictures by Wilkie, and a few favorite engravings. 
The furniture is simple, solid oak. Not a speck is to 
be seen on the writing-desk. The marble shell on 
which the inkstand rests has no litter in it. Various 
notes lie in a row, between clips, on the table. The 
paper basket stands near the arm-chair for answered 
letters and rejected contributions. The little dog fol- 
lows his master into the study, and lies at his feet. 
Soon the work of composition begins to glow. If it 
be a comedy, you see the author walking rapidly up 
and down the room, talking wildly to himself; if 
Punch, you shall hear him laugh presently as he hits 
on something droll. Suddenly the pen is thrown 
down, and the author passes through a little con- 
servatory into the garden, where he will talk to the 
gardener, or watch the careful steps of the little ter- 
rier among the gooseberry bushes, and nibble a haw- 
thorn leaf which he has plucked as he goes thinking 
down the side-walks. Again hard at work in the 
study. The thought has come; and, in letters 
smaller than the type in which they are to be set, 
down it goes on the little blue slips of paper which 
have been neatly prepared for its reception. A simple 
crust of bread and a glass of wine are brought in by 
a kind female hand, but no word is spoken ; and the 
hand speedily disappears. The work goes rapidly 
on, and at last suddenly halts. The pen is dashed 
aside ; a few brief letters are written and sent to the 
post; and away once more into the garden. The 
fowls and pigeons are noticed ; a visit is paid to the 
horse and cow; then another long turn round the 
lawn; and at last a seat, with a quaint old volume, 
in the tent under the mulberry-tree. Friends, with- 
out fail, drop in and join Jerrold in his tent. Only 
cottage fare, but a hearty welcome to dinner. They 
talk about the book in hand. It may be Rabelais, 
or perhaps Jeremy Taylor; not improbably one of 
Jean Paul’s rich fantastic creations, or a volume of 
the stately Sir Thomas Browne. The host loves to 
show his visitors the beauties and conveniences of 
his cottage. He gives a glowing account of the 
fruitfulness of the mulberry-tree, and does not forget 
the merits of the asparagus bed. Sometimes he will 
be carried away by his enthusiasm as the sun goes 
down ; and will be seen, still in his straw hat, wa- 
tering the geraniums or clearing the flies from the 
roses. Dinner, if there be no visitors, will be at 
four. In the summer a cold quarter of lamb and 
salad and a raspberry tart, with a little French 
wine and a cigar in the tent. Then a nap of forty 
winks on the great sofa in the study; another long 
stroll over the lawn; and the tea is prepared in the 
tent. Over the tea-table jokes of all kinds, as at 
dinner. No friend who may happen to drop in now 
will make any difference in the circle. 

In his personal habits Jerrold was a wonder of 
helplessness. He could never draw a straight line, 
nor play aay game that required manual skill. He 
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could never dance a step, nor master a single figure 
ofa quadrille. He could not carve the plainest joint, 
nor ride a horse, nor draw a cork. He never brush- 
ed his hat ; never opened a drawer to find a collar; 
never knew where he had put his stick. His toilet 
was usuaily performed with his back to the glass. 
He had a decided weakness for any newly-invented 
strop or razor, for patent cork-screws, cofiee-pots, 
match-boxes, knives, and lamps. If he saw some- 
thing new, he must have it instantly; but if the 
thing did not succeed in the first trial, it was cast 
aside forever. 

The biographer gives a touching description of the 
last hours of his father. Jerrold had betrayed some 
symptoms that excited apprehension in the spring of 
1857, but it was not until the 1st of June that he was 
seized with the fatal attack. The previous day, ai- 
though complaining of indisposition, he was at a din- 
ner party given by Mr. Russell, the narrator of the 
Crimean war, in company with Mr. Dickens and sev- 
era! other friends. On the morning of June 1 he 
was unable to rise from his bed; his heart was evi- 
dently affected, but not to the extent that excited 
greatalarm. On the following day he was, perhaps, 
a little weaker, but not worse, and made preparation 
for his journal as usual. Each day, however, his 
case became more critical, and it was at length evi- 
dent that his work on earth was done. The morn- 
ing of June 8 brought one of the loveliest summer 
days, but the hand of death was on the sufferer At 
about ten o'clock he spoke for the last time; and in 
a moment, without a struggle, he fell into his long 
rest with s smile upon his face. That moment soft- 
ened the remembrance of ancient animosities. Old 
friends came and knelt at the bedside, and kissed the 
hand as it hung, still warm, over it. His remains 
were deposited near those of his dear friend, Laman 
Blanchard, and he was followed to the grave by sev- 
eral of the most distinguished of his literary contem- 
poraries. 

Harper and Brothers have published the seventh 
volume of Miss SrrickLanp's Lives of the Queens of 
Scotland, containing the completion of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and presenting an eloquent defense of the 
beautiful and unfortunate Princess, In point of va- 
riety of incident and vivacity of style this volume 
compares favorably with either of its predecessors. 

Tie Old Plantation, by James Huncerrorp. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The scene 
of this story is laid in the southern part of Mary- 
land, and comprises incidents that occurred at the 
distance of about a quarter of a century. Although 
founded on local and even personal circumstances, 
the writer has given to his narrative a certain spicy 
freshness which can not fail to interest the general 
reader in its perusal. The slight plot which serves 
to connect the varying incidents in a comprehensive 
unity is well managed; but the chief attraction of 
the volume consists in the liveliness of its descrip- 
tions, which are not only animated and picturesque, 
but evidently true to nature. The narrative is oc- 
casionally diversified by a vein of reflection, showing 
the aptitude of the writer for the more serious exer- 
cises of the intellect, as well as for the portraiture 
of living manners and external nature. 

The Laird of Norlaw is a reprint of an admirable 
Scottish novel, by the popular author of ‘‘ Margaret 
Maitland,” marked by a touching religious pathos, 
and a fine sense of the lights and shades of charac- 
ter. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Fankwei; or, The “ San Jacinto” in the Seas of 
India, China, and Japan, by Wi11AM MaxwELy 








Woop. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
veteran surgeon of the United States fleet composing 
the expedition to Siam in 1855 here presents an in- 
teresting record of his experience in the waters of 
the East. His volume contains several graphic ep- 
isodes illustrative of life on board ship—that inex- 
haustible theme, which, however hackneyed, is never 
finished—together with a great amount of informa- 
tion concerning the manners and customs, political 
condition, and religious ideas of the remote regions 
to which his official capacity gave him intimate ac- 
cess. He writes in a style which has not the least 
trace of affectation, but bears the impress of a de- 
cided individuality, showing the resolute thinker 
and observer rather than the experienced author. 
In addition to the topics which naturally fall within 
the compass of his narrative, Dr. Wood presents nu- 
merous comments on the naval discipline and tradi- 
tions with which many years have made him famil- 
iar. They are brought forward with a certain sail- 
or-like frankness, and are adapted to awaken atten- 
tion, though they may not secure conviction. Their 
general bearing is to show that the American navy 
is too exclusively moulded on the model of the Brit- 
ish, instead of receiving its character from the spirit 
of our own institutions. 

Episodes of French History, by Miss Parpor. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) The Con- 
sulate and the First Empire are the periods of which 
this entertaining volume presents a series of piquant 
illustrations. We certainly should be unwilling to 
vouch for their historical correctness, nor do we un- 
derstand the author to put in strong claims on that 
score; but as agreeable selections from the romance 
of history, brilliantly colored by the embellishments 
of imagination, they will be read with interest by 
the lovers of lively narrative. Among the scenes 
which are brought before the reader are Josephine 
and Bonaparte at Malmaison, Madame Tallien and 
the First Consul, an incident in the Life of Berna- 
dotte, and several others, which are even more mar- 
velous than ordinary fiction. 

European Life, Legend, and Landscape, by an 
Artist. (Published by J. Challen and Son.) The 
European experiences of a young American artist, 
who withholds his name from the public, are given 
in this agreeable volume, Without making any 
positive addition to the stores of information impart- 
ed by previous tourists, it presents a lively narrative 
of passing events and attractive scenes, and is evi- 
dently the production of an observing and accom- 
plished mind. 

The Pioneers, by J. Fexrmore Cooper (pub- 
lished by W. A. Townsend and Co.), is the first vol- 
ume of the elegant new edition of the great Amer- 
ican novelist some time since announced by the pub- 
lishers. It is illustrated by a variety of steel and 
wood engravings of designs from the pencil of Dar- 
ley, and executed in the most admirable style of that 
eminent artist. The typography and binding are in 
excellent taste, although the proof-reader has evi- 
dently nodded over his responsible task. 

Curiosities of Natural History, by Francis T. 
Bucxianp. (Published by Rudd and Carleton.) A 
very readable valume, giving a popular description 
of some of the curious facts in the animal kingdom. 
The author is a son of the late celebrated Dr. Buck- 
land, which is a goo@ voucher for the accuracy of 
his knowledge; although, for the most part, he ab- 
stains from the technicalities of the subject, and 
confines himself to those aspects which are open to 
common observation and of universal interest. 
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FF the Southern coast of the United States, about 

one hundred and thirty miles from Cape Sable, 

the southernmost headland of Florida, about one hun- 

dred miles from Cape Catoche, the most projecting 

point of the opposing Peninsula of Yucatan, right 

athwart the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, command- 

ing the Mississippi River, the entrance to the Gulf, 

and a thousand miles of American coast, lies the 
rich, fertile, and beautiful Island of Cupa. 

Its length is about seven hundred miles, its aver- 
age breadth about forty. Its area, with the adja- 
cent islands immediately dependent on it, amounts 
to 47,278 square miles. The State of New York 
contains 47,000 square miles; Pennsylvania, 46,000 ; 
Mississippi, 47,156. So that the Island of Cuba, 
with its dependencies, is as large as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or Mississippi.* 

Situated between the nineteenth and the twenty- 
third parallels of latitude, the climate and products 
of Cuba are tropical. Its staples are sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco. 

Its trade is very considerable. In 1855 the im- 
portations into the Island of Cuba were $31,216,000 ; 
the exports $34,803,000. 

The population of the island, according to a cal- 
culation based on the census of 1850, is now about 
1,586,000; of which 742,000 are white, 263,000 free 
colored, and 581,000 slaves. 

But it is not worth while to present very elab- 
orately the statistics in regard to Cuba here. That 
branch of the matter is quite exhausted by the late 
reports of Mr. Slidell and Mr. Branch. 

Cuba—discovered by Columbus, in 1492—is now, 
with the neighboring island of Porto Rico, all that 
remains to Spain of her colonial possessions—all that 
is left of the transatlantic portion of that vast empire 
on which the sun was said never to set. Of Mexi- 
co, Central America, or Guatemala, New Granada, 
Peru, Chili, not a rood is left her. All of her once 
immense American possessions that she can call her 
own are Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The decline of Spanish power on this continent has 
been coincident with the majestic growth of the 
Union; and for more than thirty years the expe- 
diency of the acquisition of Cuba by the United 
States has been discussed by the statesmen, the pub- 
lic prints, and the people of this country. Often 
pushed into the back-ground by matters of more 
pressing moment, it has never been lost sight of. 
With the steady increase of our empire the question 
has steadily acquired more and more prominence; 
and now, upon the project to place a fund of thirty 
millions in the hands of the President for the dis- 
tinct purpose of purchasing the island, the subject 
is presented to the consideration of the country with 
more force and urgency than ever. 

It is worth while, then, carefully to examine the 
matter of the acquisition of the Island of Cuba, 
with reference to its expediency, and also as to the 
means of accomplishing the object. We propose to 
do this with a single eye to what we suppose to be 
the permanent interests of the country, without any 





* There ceems to be some discrepancy about the super- 
ficies of the island. Turnbull, in his “‘Cuba,” published 
in 1840, p. 241, puts it at 32,807. ‘Cuba and the Cu- 
bans,” published at New York, in 1950 (p. 203), makes it 
64,000 square miles. We have taken the intermediate 
sum of 47,278 from Colton’s Atlas, published in 1857. The 
State of Maine contains 31,766 square miles; so that, on 





the lowest computation, Cuba is larger than the State of 
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reference to the wants or necessities of any political 
party. The question of Cuba—and s0 it is as to all 
questions connected with the extension of our empire 
—has an interest above and beyond all party con- 
trivances or political exigencies. ‘The question is 
now thirty years old; it will be older before it is 
settled. It may be temporarily affected, one way 
or the other, while we write, by some European dis- 
turbance or some domestic vote. But it will ulti- 
mately be determined on great general principles ; 
and so believing, we shall, as we have said, look at 
the matter solely as one of prominent and perma- 
nent American interest. 

And in doing this we may as well say at once that 
we throw wholly out of view all topics connected 
with the question of slavery. Some individuals or 
portions of the country may desire the acquisition 
of Cuba because they hope and believe that such an 
event would put a stop to the slave-trade. Some 
may desire it, others dread it, because they think it 
would strengthen the institution of slavery. We 
leave these and all kindred considerations out of 
view. We do this certainly from no indifference, 
no blindness to the great interests, moral and indus- 
trial, involved in every thing connected with slav- 
ery, but for widely opposite reasons. 

In the first place, no possible good can be effected 
by it. There are some questions which should never 
be drawn into the political vortex. Religion is one of 
these; temperance another; we believe slavery anoth- 
er. We see no result from twenty years’ discussion 
of slavery except domestic disturbance, ill-temper, 
sectional jealousy, and general alienation. 

In the second place, it is quite clear that we do 
not yet know enough of the laws which govern the 
relations of slavery to say what, in this aspect, will 
be the effect of the annexation of Cuba. The ques- 
tion of slavery must ultimately be decided by natu- 
ral and economical laws; but before that period can 
be reached it is evident that great additions are to 
be made to our stores of knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom. 

The subject of slavery on the continent of Europe, 
unconnected with any difference of color or marked 
physical difference of any kind, unaffected by the 
fact or the belief of intellectual superiority or in- 
feriority, is comparatively easy of solution. The 
process of emancipation and amalgamation of the 
sovereign and the subject races goes on there slowly 
but steadily. It has been in operation for centuries. 
We see it now being wrought out under our eyes in 
Russia. But in those countries, where slavery or 
subjection is connected with difference of color and 
other marked physical dissimilarities, where there is 
an actual or asserted intellectual inferiority, the prob- 
lems of slavery—in other words, the relation of the 
dominant and the subject races, their relative rights 
and duties—are infinitely more perplexing. Of this 
we have abundant proofs every where. The Sepoy 
mutiny—that great blot on the administrative skill 
and intelligence of England—redeemed in part by a 
grand display of what brave men and courageous wo- 
men can do, the condition of Spanish America, Hay- 
ti, and Jamaica, the French St. Regis contract, the 
trade in Coolies, all show that this vast subject is as 
yet but little understood, and that its results can be 
but dimly foreseen—all show that it is wisest, so far 
as political and party combinations are concerned, to 
leave these great questions—where, indeed, after all 
our fretting and fuming, we must leave them—to the 
ruling of the Superintending Power who shapes our 
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ends, rough hew them as we will—to the superintend- 
ing guidance of a great First Cause infinitely wiser 
than a myriad party mountebanks and quack-salving 
politicians. 

We propose, then, to inquire what are the reasons 
that should prompt us to desire the annexation of 
Cuba—the force of the objections presented to the 
measure—and, finally, the means best calculated to 
secure the vhject. 

The first 1.ason that points to the acquisition of 
Cuba is obviously the intrinsic value and the great 
resources of the island. If Cuba were a sand-bank, 
if it were a rock, the case would be very different. 
But the island is one of the jewels of the earth. It 
is the ‘‘gem of the Antilles.” All testimony con- 
curs as to the fertility of its soil—the loveliness of 
its climate—its immense capacities if properly de- 
veloped. Its staples—coffee, raised nowhere in the 
Union, sugar and tobacco, produced very partially— 
may be said to be all absolute additions to the wealth 
of the United States. 

On the other side, an open commerce with Cuba 
would furnish a large and prosperous outlet to many 
branches of American manufacture ; and under a sys- 
tem of easy and unrestricted intercourse its delight- 
ful climate would afford a welcome escape from the 
rigorous cold and chilling fogs of the winters of the 
Northern States. That Cuba would be an immense 
positive addition to the wealth and resources of the 
United States can not be doubted; and that, in an 
industrial point of view, it would be more to the 
United States than it ever can be to Spain is as little 
to be questioned. It is not now to be argued that the 
American policy of stimulating individual enterprise 
has an effect on the development of national wealth 
and material resources such as no other country can 
pretend to. 

The military importance of Cuba can not be over- 
rated. Havana is within half a day’s steaming 
from Cape Sable, the southern point of Florida, and 
within two days and a half of the city of New Or- 
leans. Its ports are numerous. Havana itself is 
one of the safest, best defended, and largest harbors 
in the world; and Havana is only one of a score 
of deep and capacious bays where the navies of the 
world might ride in safety. 

The island of Cuba in the hands of Spain is re- 
garded by us with comparative indifference. We 
know the weakness of Spain; a nation without a 
navy or pecuniary resources can make little injuri- 
ous use of the most formidable position. But Cuba 
is susceptible, in the hands of a strong power, of be- 
ing an infinite annoyance to the United States. Gib- 
raltar in the hands of England is not near so great an 
irritation to Spain, not near so great a clog and embar- 
rassment upon her commercial, military, and naval 
movements, as would Cuba be to us in the hands of a 
strong foreign power. Weall know how a great naval 
strong-hold is regarded. The only real success of the 
allies in the late war was the destruction of Sebasto- 
pol; and they thought themselves well rewarded for 
a two years’ deadly struggle by that achievement. 
It certainly is not too much to say that this country 
would view with unmixed aversion and alarm the 
possession of Cuba by any great European power, and 
that its occupation by England would be regarded by 
us as an event to be prevented at any cost. So said, 
substantially, President Adams, more than thirty 
years ago: ‘‘The convulsions to which the islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, from the peculiar composi- 
tion of their population, would be liable in the event 
of an invasion (by Mexico and Colombia), and the 





danger therefrom resulting of their falling ultimate- 
ly into the hands of some European power other than 
Spain, will not admit of our looking at the conse- 
quences to which the Congress of Panama might lead 
with indifference.” From that time down to the 
masterly letter of Mr. Everett to M. de Sartiges, the 
language of this country has been uniform. “It 
has always been declared to Spain,” writes Mr. Web- 
ster to M. de Sartiges in April, 1852, “‘ that the gov- 
ernment of the United States could not be expected to 
acquiesce in the cession of Cuba to a European power.” 
The acquisition of Cuba by the United States would 
put an end to all apprehension of this event. 

But, says the lover of statu quo, where is the ap- 
prehension—what is the danger? 

And we fully admit the pertinency of the ques- 
tion. If it can be fairly established that Cuba is 
likely, for any considerable period, to remain in the 
tranquil and undisturbed power of Spain, we should 
regard the present agitation of the question as un- 
necessary and ill-advised. 

Let us see, then, if the possession of Cuba by a great 
European power is an event reasonably to be appre- 
hended or not. What are the facts? What has 
been the history of Cuba? What the history of 
Spain ? 

The facts in regard to Cuba are these: that ever 
since the island was taken possession of by Spain 
it has been the object of the repeated attacks of 
both England and France; that the Spanish pos- 
session has been in the highest degree precarious ; 
and that nothing but their jealousy of each other 
has prevented ohe or the other of the great naval 
powers obtaining it before this time. In 1538 Ha- 
vana was attacked and burned to the ground by 
the French. In 1655 Jamaica, originally belong- 
ing, like Cuba, to Spain, was taken by the English, 
and has been theirs ever since. In 1762 England 
sent out an expedition under Lord Albemarle for 
the express purpose of taking Cuba, and effected 
her object after a short, well-fought conflict; that 
Cuba is not English now is owing only to the fact 
that she was obliged to surrender it. She retain- 
ed the possession of the island till the next year, 
1763, when, in the general peace, she was obliged 
to disgorge. She might well afford to, for in the 
Seven Years’ War she had stripped France of all her 
possessions on this continent. In 1807 the French 
attacked the island without success. On the 4th 
March, 1808, Charles IV. made a formal cession to 
Napoleon of Spain and the Indies—of all the posses- 
sions of Spain in either continent; but Napoleon, 
having been swept off the ocean at Trafalgar, could 
make nothing of the transatlantic part of the gift, 
and Wellington canceled the remainder. 

So the fact is, as regards the past, that, within a 
trifle over a hundred years, the Island of Cuba has 
actually belonged, either by conquest or cession, to 
both England and France. It is abundantly appar- 
ent that nothing but their respective inability to 
retain it has prevented Cuba ere this from being 
either an English or a French colony. Now what 
we say is this: taking into consideration the inca- 
pacity of Spain, and the close struggle going on in 
Europe for the mastery, the tremendous passions there 
at work, the total uncertaint: of the future of the 
continent, the formidable growth of this country, 
and the greatly increased importance of Cuba in the 
eyes of the world, no reasonable man can doubt that 
the very first war in which Spain finds herself in- 
volved with any European power she will lose Cuba, 
unless she can find some ally strong enough to keep 
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it for her. And what reason is there to suppose that 
Spain will be able forever to keep the peace? En- 
gland has been three times at war with Spain with- 
in one century—in 1762, again in 1780, and again i in 
1804; and if England is at war with her again it 
may be considered absolutely certain that one of her 
first acts would be to take possession of Cuba. 

Look at the history of Spain for the last half cen- 
tury, and see how incapable she is to maintain her- 
self in the great European struggle. To understand 
the question of Cuba, it is necessary to know well 
the history of Spain.* 

When, in 1814, after the downfall of Napoleon, 
Ferdinand VII. returned from his prison at Valengay, 
and regardless of the wishes of the people, as pro- 
claimed by the Cortes in the Constitution of 1312, 
undertook to re-establish an absolute government 
pure and simple, the condition of the country, ex- 
hausted by the great Peninsular struggle, was in 
every respect most lamentable. It was a dreadful 
picture of beggary and anarchy. 

After a few years of convulsive life—if life it could 
be called, alternating with military conspiracies and 
insurrections, in which the rickety machine of Bour- 
bonian despotism proved entirely insufficient to pre- 
serve order, to restore credit, or to give the unhappy 
country any thing which it wanted—Riego, in 1820, 
raised the standard of insurrection, Abisbal (O’Don- 
nell) deserted the King, the Constitution of 1812 
was proclaimed, and the Cortes convened. 

Then followed three disastrous years of wrangling 
in the Cortes; armies of the Faith fighting against 
the ministers of the sovereign they pretended to 
adore ; perpetual and universal disturbances ; Mina 
on one side, Torrijos on the other; revolts and in- 
surrections every where, till the French interfered 
with a strong arm; the foolish old Duke of Angou- 
léme performed the farce of the Trocadero; and the 
Constitution was quenched in the blood of Riego. 

Absolute power resumed the sceptre, but with no 
better success than before. Military commissions 
were varied with guerrilla risings, and the first Carlist 
insurrections took place. Forten years, till the King’s 
death, anarchy substantial prevailed. The finances 
were ruined; the population impoverished; commerce 
prostrate; the priesthood absolute. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
said a pasquinade of 1826—‘‘ nothing is wanting to 
thy happiness, my dear country! Thou hast monks 
and locusts, the police, ports without ships, troops 
without breeches, a brilliant priesthood, high roads 
infested by banditti, and an exhausted treasury!” 
Bands of insurgents prowled about. The country 
was overwhelmed in debt. A dreadful insurrection 
took place in Catalonia. The future was rendered 
dark by the intrigues of the Carlists ; and so, in 1833, 
Ferdinand VII. closed his reign—exhibiting one of 
the most extraordinary spectacles that the world 
has ever seen—confusion within, impotence without, 
debt, disturbance, convulsion on every side. 

The effect of the last act of Ferdinand VII., by 
abolishing the Salic law and placing his daughter 
Isabella on the throne, was to produce a seven years’ 





* In Salvandy’s “Don Alonzo,” that curious work, 
insufferable as a tale but very valuable as a picture of 
Spanish life, he says: ‘‘ Distraite par ses alliances et par 
ses perils, l'Europe n’a point vu ou n‘a vu que d’une ma- 
niere imparfaite l’ere fatale du faible Charles IV., l'empire 
patriotique des Cortes de Cadix, l'orageux avenement de 
Ferdinand VII. et ce qu’a été son regne. C'est la pour- 
tant qu'il faut remonter pour sonder toutes les plaies de 
T'Espagne, apprecier ses besoins veritables et prevoir ses 





civil war, after his death, for the country which he 
had so well governed during his life. Obedient to 
his call, the demons of internecine strife appeared. 
The country was divided into two hostile camps—one 
embracing the adherents of the excellent Queen Mo- 
ther Christine, and her daughter, the Jnnucente Jsa- 
bel ; the other of Don Carlos, or Charles V. as he was 
called—and then ensued the most infernal state of 
things that has been seen in Europe since the Middle 
Ages. What with the gentle shepherd Jauregui (he 
went by the name of El Pastor), Zumalacarregui, 
Mina, and their adherents, the whole country was a 
scene of savage bloodshed. Prisoners were put to 
death in cold blood ; villages were first decimated by 
shooting every fifth man, and then burned. It seem- 
ed, really, as if hell were let loose. And, amidst all 
this infernal uproar, a new Constitution was pro- 
claimed, and in July, 1834, peers and deputies met, 
surrounded by military revolts at Madrid, Malaga, 
and Saragossa, to inaugurate a new era. For seven 
years the Carlist war continued, until it fairly wore 
itself out; and, in 1840, Spain found a master in 
the Duke de la Victoria. In 1843 he gave way 
to Narvaez, and took refuge in flight. In 1845 a 
new Constitution was proclaimed. In 1846 Europe 
was convulsed by the disgraceful business of the 
marriages of the Queen and her sister; and from 
that time to this the history of Spain has been little 
more than that of rapid ministerial changes, Court 
intrigue, and royal scandal, varied by Carlist insur- 
rections and local disturbances of more or less seri- 
ous character. In 1854 Concha and O'Donnell or- 
ganized a formal resistance to the ministry of the 
Conde San Luis; the battle of Vivalcaro was fought, 
the houses of the members sacked, the streets of 
Madrid barricaded, Christina banished, Espartero 
placed at the head of the Government, and O’Don~ 
nell made Marshal. On the heels of this revolution 
a new Constitution, that of 1855, followed. From 
this time “‘ the two Consuls,” Espartero and O’Don- 
nell, divided the power, till July, 1856, when Espar- 
tero gave way, and amidst insurrections at. Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Saragossa, a new Constitution, that 
of 1845, was adopted. Since then the chief contest 
has been between Narvaez and O’Donnell. 

Any one can judge for himself what kind of pub- 
lic opinion, what kind of national force, what kind 
of improvement are like to have been produced in a 
country the last generation of which has been passed 
in scenes like these. 

Now, on the other hand, look at the gradual 
steady diminution of the Spanish empire. Here 
it is, given by a recent Spanish authority: ‘In 
1565 we gave up the Isle of Malta to the Order of 
St. John. In 1620 the Lower Navarre and Bearne 
was yielded to France; and in 1649 the Rousselon. 
In 1640 we lost Portugal and her colonies. In 
1648 we recognized the sovereignty of the Neth- 
erlands. In 1626 the English wrested the Barba- 
does from us; in 1655, Jamaica; in 1704, Gibraltar ; 
in 1718, the Luccas ; in 1759, Dominica ; and in 1797, 
Trinidad. In the seventeenth century France took 
possession of Martinico, New Granada, Guadaloupe, 
and the half of*the Isle of San Domingo; and in 
1800, Louisiana. In the eighteenth century we 
yielded up Sardinia to the Duke of Savoy, and to 
Morocco our rights on Mazalquivir and Oran. We 
ceded Parma, Placencia, and Lucca, with other do- 
minions in the north of Italy, to princes of the House 
of Bourbon; and in 1759 Naples and Sicily were 
emancipated from Spanish government. In 1819 
we sold Florida to the United States; in 1821 we 
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lost our half of the Isle of San Domingo; and before 
1825 all the vast continent which our glorious an- 
cestors had acquired was lost to us forever. Of all 
this immense power we have, as a remembrance of 
the past, the isles of Cuba and Puerto Rico, the 
distant Philippines, and our African possessions 
alone.” 

Keeping, then, this brief resumé of Spanish his- 
tory for the last forty years before our eyes, we 
say, and we challenge any one calling himself a 
statesman to deny it, that the possession of Cuba 
by Spain is in the highest degree precarious, and 
that the reasonable probability, without any regard 
to the United States, is, that Spain can not retain it 
another half century. ‘‘Can the possession of Cuba 
by Spain be expected,” writes Mr. Everett to M. de 
Sartiges, in December, 1852, ‘‘to last very long? Can 
Spain resist the mighty current of the affairs of the 
world?” 

Connected with this branch of the subject is the 
character of the government of Cuba—of colonial 
government generally, and of Spanish colonial gov- 
ernment in particular—and on this, of course, much 
depends. If Cuba were well governed; if its popu- 
lation were attached to the mother country ; if its re- 
sources were being steadily developed, of course the 
actual statu quo would be entitled to much more re- 
spect, and the claims of Spain to retain its power 
much greater. In fact it would be an outrage for 
us to desire, or for Spain to consent to the transfer 
of a loyal, well-affected population. But how stands 
the case? 

Spanish America was closely studied by a keen- 
eyed traveler at the beginning of this century, 
and the record of his observations still remains a 
monument of his sagacity and rare good sense. 
Humboldt, then himself the subject of an almost 
despotic power, and no fanatical lover of liberty, 
after seeing both Cuba and ‘Mexico, pronounced 
this judgment on the character of Spanish colonial 
government: “The want of social life in the 
Spanish possessions, the hatreds which divide the 
classes nearest to each other, and in consequence 
of which colonial life is full of bitterness, come sim- 
ply from the political principles on which this coun- 
try has been governed ever since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. .... The greater the colony the more dis- 
trustful the government. According to the ideas 
unhappily adopted these distant colonies are consid- 
ered as the tributaries of Europe. Authority is ex- 
ercised, not according to the public interest, but as 
is dictated by the fear of seeing them grow too fast. 
The mother country looks for its safety to the bal- 
ance of power produced by civil dissensions ; and, by 
fomenting political enmities, it tries to nourish the 
spirit of party, and to augment the hatred that is 
purposely kept up between all classes and the con- 
stituted authorities.” (Lib. ii., chap. vii.) 

In less than ten years from the time that these ob. 
servations were made by the philosophic German, 
the causes which he pointed out began to produce 
their ultimate effect, and within twenty-five years 
the Spanish yoke was forever thrown off by Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, and all her other colonies in South 
America. 

Cuba and Porto Rico alone remain, and all testi- 
mony goes to show that the character of colonial 
rule has not altered. It is substantially the same 
cold, selfish despotism, governing the island solely 
with reference to the interest of the mother coun- 
try, without any honest regard to the welfare of 
the island itself or the feelings of its people. 





“The Peninsular system, as it is called,” says 
Turnbull (p. 17 1), writing in 1840, ‘‘ engenders dis- 
content in various ways, and is rapidly preparing 
the minds of the Creole population for the dissolution 
of a connection which entails on them heavy burdens 
without even the show of compensation.” Again 
(p. 11), “In this ill-governed country the happiest 
combination of capital, enterprise, and skill is not 
sufficient to insure success in any similar undertak- 
ing.” (He is speaking of mines.) 

Madden, writing about the same period (p. 106), 
calls it “‘a crazy despotism, clinging to ignorance as 
its chief hold on the loyalty of the people.” 

Turnbull says (p. 340) that it is the settled policy 
of the Government to keep the whole population de- 
pendent, by maintaining in their minds “‘ the whole- 
some dread of a servile insurrection ;” and Madden 
says @. 85) that Spain owes her retention of Cuba, 
= since 1837, to nothing whatever but this very 
ear. 

But we do not require the testimony of individual 
witnesses to show the indifference of the mother 
country to the true interestsofCuba. Take the mat- 
ter of the pirates. Only a little more than thirty 
years ago the West Indian seas swarmed with pi- 
rates. England did not put them down. Spain did 
not put them down. It became necessary for the 
United States to act; and so apparent was the com- 
plicity or supineness of the island authorities in the 
matter, that a bill was actually reported in Congress to 
blockade the ports of Cuba. ‘It is not,” says Mr. 
Webster, in a letter to Mr. Barringer, of 26th Novem- 
ber, 1851 (Works, vol. vi. p. 514), ‘‘for the purpose 
of reviving unpleasant recollections that her Majes- 
ty’s Government is reminded that it is not many 
years since the commerce of the United States suf- 
fered severely from pirates and boats and vessels 
which found refuge and shelter in the ports of the 
Spanish islands. These violators of the law, these 
authors of gross violence toward the citizens of this 
republic, were finally suppressed, not by any effort 
of the Spanish authorities, but by the activity and 
vigilance of our navy.” 

The Spanish Government of Cuba is only kept in 
existence by a rigid censorship of the press, a consid- 
erable navy, and an enormous standing army. The 
censorship of the press is familiar to all. For more 
than twenty-five years, long before American filibus- 
ters were heard of, Spain has had quartered on the 
island a force of 25,000 soldiers. France maintains 
an army of 500,000 to 52,000,000 of people, or one 
soldier to every sixty-four men; and this is justly 
called an enormous force. Cuba maintains an army 
of 25,000 to 1,500, 000, or one to every sixty men. 

In truth Spain is indebted for her p 
Cuba entirely to the police of America. Repeal our 
neutrality laws, and it would be impossible for Spain 
to prevent our people from supplying the disaffected 
inhabitants of the island with munitions and men 
sufficient to overthrow the Captain-General in three 
months, 

Nothing seems to be more certain than that the 
great bulk of the inhabitants of Cuba are totally dis- 
affected to the rule ot Spain. *‘The Creole proprie- 
tors,” says Turnbuli (p. 171), *‘of the soil of Cuba 
are weary ot the yok« ot the mother country.” ‘An 
ardent desir for independence is entertained by the 
Creole inhabitants” (p. 349). ladden, writing or 
publishing in 1849 (p. 84), says: “ It is needless for 
recent political writers of Cuba to deny the existence 
of a strong feeling of animosity te the mother coun- 
try, and a longing desire for separation. From my 
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own intimate knowledge of these facts I speak of 
their existence. Cuba, ever since I knew it, has 
been slowly, but steadily, becoming Americanized.” 

And this, it is to be observed, is not the evidence 
of witnesses interested against Spain or in favor of 
the United States. It is the testimony of English- 
men, who have every inducement in the world to put 
the best face on the present state of things. 

And how indeed could it be otherwise? Here 
is an island governed now on the colonial system of 
the sixteenth century by a power the most feeble in 
Europe. She has no representation in the national 
Legislature. The Governor-General, wielding an 
all but despotic authority, is uniformly a foreign no- 
ble without any deep interest in the island. The of- 
ficials are generally Spaniards or foreigners. ‘‘It is 
a country,” says Mr. Webster (Works, vol. vi. p. 
528), in his report on the case of Mr. Thrasher, 
‘‘where jury trials are not known, where represent- 
ative government does not exist, where the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus is unheard of, and 
judicial proceedings in criminal cases are brief and 
summary.” Add to this a restricted press, a large 
standing army, and a general system of repression. 
How can it but be odious? And one hundred and 
fifty miles away is a great free country, full of life 
and activity, governing itself, dashing on in the ¢a- 
reer of prosperity, without censors, without an army 
that can be called one, almost without police of any 
kind. How can the Cubans otherwise than hate the 
government of Spain ? 

Connected with the subject of colonial misgovern- 
ment is one fertile source of annoyance and vexation 
to this country. The intercourse of our people with 
the island of Cuba is frequent, the annoyances of 
Spanish officials perpetual, and when these occur ref- 
erence is always made necessary to Spain. The Gov- 
ernor-General, despotic enough for every other pur- 
pose, being directed to pursue this course for delay, 
and to make redress difficult. Take the case of 
the Black Warrior, and many other instances; a 
whole cargo ordered to be unladen on account of 
some wretched formality of the custom-house not 
being observed, no redress possible on the part of the 
Governor-General, but a reference ordered to Spain. 
How is this to be endured ? 

But if the government of Spain be thrown off, one 
of only two things can follow—independence or an- 
nexation to some other power. Now independence 
as applied to Cuba is an impossibility. We have 
had enough of Spanish American Republics. Wheth- 
er it be something in the blood, or want of training, 
or the influence of the Catholic Church, or some still 
more occult cause, certain it is that the Spanish 
American population in this country is, in its pres- 
ent condition, unfit for self-government. Forty 
years’ experience proves this, and nobody wants to 
begin again with Cuba. 

But a tertium quid has been suggested. Is not 
independence feasible under the guarantee of En- 
gland and France? This is a pure delusion so far as 
we are concerned. The guarantee of England or 
France would be the power of England or France, 
and as far as our interests are affected, the island 
might as well be in their possession. 

We repeat, then, that taking into view the histo- 
ty of Cuba since its discovery, the history of Spain 
for the last half century, the fertility and resources 
of the island, its military importance, its grave mis- 
government, the disaffection of its inhabitants, its 
incapacity for independence, the consequent extreme 
danger of its soon falling into the hands of some Eu- 





ropean power, and the annoyances sure to flow per- 
petually from its occupation as it is at present situ- 
ated, that it is impossible for the United States to 
avoid entertaining a fixed and ardent desire for the 
occupation of Cuba. 

And it is to be observed that not one of the dan- 
gers or evils which exist at present is likely to di- 
minish with time. 

We desire to avoid, in regard to Spain or her peo- 
ple, the use of language which can give just cause 
of offense. Were we for a moment inclined to the 
baseness of insulting a gallant nation, the memory 
of Zaragoza would forbid it : 

**No lanzé en vano 

La invicta Zaragoza el santo grito, 

De vencer o morir, grito tremendo 

Que sobre el trono estremecié al tirano.” 
But the stern facts of history are not to be gainsayed. 
This much may with propriety be asserted of Spain : 
that long civil wars have shaken to its base the whole 
fabric of her political organization ; that three hun- 
dred years of despotism have paralyzed the energies 
of a once vigorous people; that a fanatical and intrigu- 
ing Church has exercised a pernicious influence on the 
country ; and that the royal house has set no stand- 
ard of public or private virtue. Though the condi- 
tion of things is in some respects better, as in fact it 
is every where in Europe, materially, than it was 
fifty years ago, still there is no real improvement. 
Commerce, internal and external, languishes. There 
is no intellectual activity—railroads hardly exist. 
The country is rent by the most violent parties, a 
Pretender openly contests the throne, and the con- 


dition of things is in every aspect absolutely pre- 


carious. No intelligent Spaniard who loves his 
country will, we believe, seriously deny any one of 
these propositions.* 

On the other hand, the relative strength of the 
other great powers has enormously increased. En- 
gland was never so strong on the water as she is now; 
France never was more formidable on land or sea, or 
more disposed to intervene in foreign questions. All 
Europe is more than ever awake to the progress of 
this country, more than ever jealous of our gigantic 
strides. 

We repeat, then, that the question of Cuba will 
every day more and more urgently press itself on 
this country for a solution until it is definitively 
settled; it behooves every intelligent man in the 
Union to examine the question, and to prepare him- 
self to act on it or decide on it as may fall to him in 
his respective sphere ; and to do this, not as a blatant 
demagogue, nor hack politician, but as an American 
citizen anxious for the permanent grandeur and pros- 
perity of his country. 

We believe that, to a great extent, this has been 
already done. From Jefferson to Buchanan our chief 
magistrates of all parties have held but one lan- 
guage. The discussion now going on in Congress 
will, it is true, give us a more definite test than we 
have ever yet had of the wishes and feelings of the 
country. But we apprehend that when the people 
are consulted, they will be found overwhelmingly in 
favor of the acquisition of Cuba. 

The desire has grown gradually with the growth 
of the country. It certainly does not originate in 





* Those who desire to have a correct idea of the vir- 
tues and vices of the Spanish character, will do well care- 
fully to weigh the estimate formed by Napier, the author 
of the Peninsular War. He knew the country, he viewed 
it with no unfriendly eye, and his observation was as 
keen as his language is forcible and expressive. 
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any unfriendly feeling to Spain. It springs from a 
correct idea of the real strength of that power, and 
from a just jealousy of European interference on 
this continent. As to Spain herself, not only our 
language but our conduct has been most strictly care- 
ful and considerate. We have evinced a steady de- 
sire to do nothing to interfere with herrights. ‘* The 
records of the diplomatic intercourse between the 
two countries,” says Mr. Webster (Letter to Mr. Bar- 
ringer, 26th November, 1851, Works, vol. vi. p. 514), 
‘* will show to her Catholic Majesty’s government 
how sincerely and how steadily the United States 
have manifested the hope that no political changes 
might tend to a transfer of these colonies from her 
Majesty’s crown.” 

The neutrality laws have been enforced, and the 
fate of Lopez and of Walker shows how little assist- 
ance filibustering has received from the United States. 
Our good faith, in this respect, is conspicuous. In- 
deed, we believe that there is not a government in 
Europe that would have so long left so tempting a 
prize untouched. It certainly is not England, that 
has planted her standard in every quarter of the 
globe. It certainly is not France, that has uniformly 
seized every inch of land on which she could lay her 
grasp. It is not Austria, with her troops stationed 
in Milan and Florence. It is not Russia, silently, 
but steadily, swooping on to the South. 

We have still to consider the objections which, 
independent of those growing out of slavery, are 
urged against the measure. 

The objection that we can not buy Cuba, that 
Cuba is not to be sold, is surely trifling—no one can 
say any thing about it till we have fairly tried. If 
one Spanish government will not sell, another may. 
If an outgoing Cabinet will not do it, an incoming 
one perhaps will. If the present dynasty refuses, 
perhaps the Count de Montemolin would assent, and 
who can say how soon the son of Don Carlos may be 
on the throne? This much is very clear to any one 
familiar with Spanish history, that within the last 
thirty years there have been repeated occasions when 
Cuba could have been purchased for a very reasona- 
ble price, had we been prepared for prompt and en- 
ergetic action. There is little rashness in saying 
that such, or similar occasions, will again present 
themselves—at all events, till the experiment has 
been tried by a skillful employment of all the means 
in our power, to predict its failure is un-American 
and irrational. 

The objection that the effort to purchase Cuba is 
an insult to Spain, seems to us singularly unfounded. 
It is all very well for the restless M. Olazaga to make 
an outburst on the national honor and the integrity 
of the territory, and for the Prime Minister, O’Don- 
nell, not to let himself be outdone, and to thunder 
still louder in reply. We ought to understand that 
game in this country by this time. 

But what is the proposition, and where is the in- 
sult that it contains? We say to Spain, you are 
not as strong by sea or land as England, France, or 
Russia. It is entirely certain that the next Euro- 
pean war which breaks out you will lose Cuba, or 
if you do not it must be by some dispensation of 
Providence wholly irrespective of your own strength. 
We can not and will not see Cuba go into the hands 
of England, France, or Russia. Now we offer you 
for the island more than it can be possibly worth to 
you; we do it in the most respectful and friendly 
way; we should be perfectly willing to leave Cuba 





or idea? Is it any insult to Marshal O’Donnell or 
to his country, to tell him that Spain is not so strong 
a naval power as England? The idea of an insult 
in the case appears to us very childish. Of course 
Spain has a clear indefeasible right to refuse. If 
so, all parties stand on their naked abstract rights, 
and the question, whether we desire it or not, will 
probably have to be decided by the dread arbitra- 
ment of war. These contingencies Spain is at per- 
fect liberty to take; but she has no right whatever 
to pretend that an offer to buy one of her islands is 
an insult. 

We pass to more solid considerations. 

It is objected that Cuba is an island somewhat 
distant from our shores—that its population is Span- 
ish—and that its government by us will present 
difficulties. We fully admit it. We have no doubt 
that the acquisition of Cuba will present new prob- 
lems and serious difficulties. All power is followed 
by responsibility. And if the alternative were real 
Cuban independence or tranquil Spanish possession 
we might think these arguments against its acquisi- 
tion very strong, perhaps conclusive. Cuba inde- 
pendent would not be so strong as to be dangerous. 
Cuba well-governed would be almost as useful to us 
as if it were a part of the Union. But we have no 
belief in the possibility of any such a state of things 
—nobody believes it. We do not think there is a 
statesman alive, European or American, who will 
stake his reputation on a prediction that Cuba could 
remain independent ten years, or that it will belong 
to Spain twenty-five; and the question for the 
American people, therefore, is to determine whether 
they will use every fair and honorable means to 
acquire her, or make up their minds calmly to look 
on and see her all of a sudden occupied by some 
European power. We are well satisfied that they 
will certainly not do this last. It is wiser, then, to 
meet and avert the evil. In regard to this branch 
of the subject, too, it is to be observed, that the mo- 
ment Cuba is an integral part of the United States 
the same process that has taken place in Louisiana 
would be repeated. A stream of Americans would 
pour in, and we know by long experience how small 
a nucleus of our people, trained to self-government, 
is necessary to set the republican machine going and 
to keep it in order. 

The next objection to the acquisition of Cuba is, 
that we donot requireit. The Unionis large enough. 
“T have always wished,” said Mr. Webster, in his 
speech on the admission of Texas, in 1845, “ that this 
country should exhibit to the nations of the earth 
the example of a great, rich, and powerful republic, 
which is not possessed by a spirit of aggrandizement.” 
‘*My opinion has been,” said he, again, in his great 
speech of 7th March, 1850, “‘ that we have territory 
enough, and that we should follow the Spartan 
maxim, ‘ Improve and adorn what you have. Seek 
no further.’” This has been the language and policy 
of a class of statesmen in this country, who, in regard 
to Louisiana, to Florida, to Texas, to California, have 
been actuated by the same motives, and adhered to 
the same line of conduct. That they belong to the 
names of which America is proud who shall deny ; 
and yet who now will advocate these notions? The 
truth is, that they have been urged by members of a 
minority, unoppressed by the responsibilities of power, 
and, like all minorities, seeking grounds for attack. 
We have not the slightest belief that Mr. Webster, 


| as President of the United States, would ever have 


in your hands indefinitely, but we know that can not | uttered the words, ‘‘ Improve and adorn what you 


Pray, where is the insult either in language ! have. 


Seek no further !” 
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For how impracticable is the idea! how contrary 
to the history of nations! to the genius of man! 
What vigorous individual, in the full career of success, 
halts, and folds his arms contented with what he has 
achieved if any thing yet remains to be attained ? 
Tell the statesman to be satisfied with the diplo- 
matic post or the prime minister’s seat, and not to 
aspire to the curule chair. Tell the colonel to 
sheath his sword, and not wish to be a general. 
Tell Scott to rest satisfied with the fame of Ivanhoe. 
Tell Shakspeare to pause with the Tempest. Tell 
the man of commerce to be contented with his mill- 
ion, and not seek to double it. One and all laugh 
your advice to scorn; the genius that impelled them 
to the point at which they have arrived still urges 
them on; not till the physical power fails, not till 
the eye grows dull and the strength gives out, does 
the active man cease his unflinching labors. 

And of the active, eager, ambitious, intrepid 
men is the aciive, eager, ambitious, intrepid nation 
composed—urged on by the same passions, impelled 
by the same desires, ‘‘The law of progress,” says 
Mr. Everett, ‘‘is as organic and vital in the youth 
of States as of individual men.” Look at the history 
of nations. Did the Romans cease to advance so long 
as they had power to do so? Where is there a scin- 
tilla of proof that England is content with her acqui- 
sitions? Has France yet begun to ‘‘ Improve, adorn, 
and seek no further?” The idea is a sheer fallacy ; 
we must be a great nation or a little one; we must 
advance or we must recede. We can not escape the 
destiny of our position. Perhaps it might be well, 
if it were possible, to pause in our impetuous career. 
Perhaps wealth and population would accumulate 
more rapidly in our large cities, agriculture in the 
old States would advance more steadily, their rural 
districts b more populous; but it isa vain ex- 
pectation. Go tell the hardy Yankee boy to be pa- 
tient amidst the snow and frost of Litchfield or of 
Becket Hills ; “‘ to improve and adorn, to seek no fur- 
ther.” He smiles on you superior, nay, while you are 
speaking he is on his way to Chicago, to St. Paul's, to 
San Francisco; and soit happens that at this moment, 
and at any time for the last fifty years, has New En- 
gland been denuded of all the active young men of 
each generation. 

The same process is going on at the South and 
Southwest ; and while Mexico is crumbling to pieces 
beneath her miserable rulers—while Central America 
is a stumbling-block and a stone of offense in the 
very path not only of our progress but of our com- 
munications—while Cuba, misgoverned and liable at 
any moment to fall a prey to European ambition, is 
within half a day’s sail of our coasts—so long the ter- 
ritorial progress of America is a law of our existence ; 
nothing but anarchy, or intestine divisions as bad as 
anarchy, can prevent it. 

Another adverse argument is founded on the op- 
position of the European powers. This objection 
does not, in the present case, seem very formidable. 
We do not at all underrate the strength or the weight 
of those powers. If this country were to embark in 
any mad, immoral scheme of conquest, and Europe 
were formally to threaten opposition, we should con- 
sider the matter very serious indeed. We leave the 
part of Bobadil to our Congressional heroes—we have 
not the slightest idea of hanging up our boots before 
the astonished eyes of Louis Napoleon and the Czar 
of Russia. But in this case, independently of the 
fact that, as has been repeatedly said, the question 
is mainly an American one, and that consequently 





the European powers have no good right to object to | 





our acquisition of Cuba, there is no evidence whatev- 
er that they woulddoso. Theonly two powers that 
can interfere are England and France. As to France, 
we admit that her purposes may be doubtful. The 
Government of that country is in the hands ofa single 
man, uncontrolled by any thing but his own views 
of his own interest. Under such conditions what 
the individual will do—in other words, what will be 
his own view of his own interest—no mortal but him- 
self can tell. We assume, therefore, that Louis Na- 
poleon might desire to oppose us in any scheme that 
we might have for the annexation of Cuba. We 
are speaking of opposition by force. Now no one 
believes either that France would really interfere by 
force alone, or that her single-handed interference 
would avail much. A naval war with France would 
doubtless be a respectable struggle, but we do not be- 
lieve any one thinks it likely we should come off 
second best. 

The real question, the only question is, would 
England interfere? To this the answer seems to us 
plain. No war can now be made by England any 
more than by this country, unless it be popular with 
the people; and it will be a very difficult matter to 
make any one who knows England believe that she 
will go to war with us about Cuba. All her mate- 
rial interests lie directly the other way. They would 
all be greatly benefited by our acquisition of the 
island. We see no reason to doubt that England 
would look either with indifference or with satisfac- 
tion on the measure, if properly brought about. 

Again, it is objected that the present time is un- 
propitious. This we believe, logically speaking, the 
weakest of all objections. In regard to Europe and 
the contingencies of any operation there, so far 
as preparation is concerned, no time is unpropi- 
tious — all times are propitious. The present, be 
that present when it may, is the time to be pre- 
pared for any future. Nothing can exceed the pre- 
carious and uncertain condition of the whole Con- 
tinent. In France, every thing hangs on the life of 
Louis Napoleon; out of France, every thing on his 
impenetrable policy. Nobody knows what an hour 
may bring forth. The only way to accomplish any 
thing is to be fully prepared to act at a moment’s 
warning. 

And we do not say this with reference to any re- 
cent event. We are not alluding to the speech 
from the Sardinian throne, or to the Olympian nods 
of the Jove of the Tuileries. We are speaking of 
what may be called a normal state of things, of 
the condition of Europe for the last forty years. 
Ever since 1815 the whole policy of the governing 
powers of the Continent has been to keep down all 
liberty, all general intelligence, all activity—except 
mere material industry—by an enormous armed po- 
lice. As our Bryant hath it: 

“Oh, ye wild winds! a mightier power than yours 

In chains upon the shore of Europe lies! 

The sceptred throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes; 

And armed warriors all around him stand, 

And as he struggles tighten every band; 

And lift the heavy spear with threatening hand, 
To pierce the victim should he strive to rise.” 


So it has been now for more than a generation; 
and experience establishes the fact that this sys- 
tem, however successful it may be considered in 
the long run, is subject to the most sudden and 
violent disturbances, which render all prognosti- 
cations in regard to the future, at any given time 
or for any given time, absolutely impossible. The 
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motto, then, for him who desires to do any thing 
founded on general considerations of European poli- 
cy, is—if the present moment is unpropitious—sim- 
ply, ‘‘ Watch and wait!” ‘* Pray to God, and keep 
your powder dry !” 

We repeat, therefore, that the acquisition of Cuba 
is not simply desirable, but that it is a matter of 
national necessity, and that the objections to it are 
not founded on solid reason. _ We proceed to consider 
the means of effecting the end. 

In considering the means of annexation filibuster- 
ing holds the first place, chiefly because it has as yet 
been the only one efficiently tried. There is no doubt 
it might be made very effectual. The only practical 
operation of our neutrality laws is to protect Cuba 
and Spanish America, and chiefly Cuba. Any time 
within the last ten years, if the neutrality laws had 
been repealed, Cuba would have been overrun by a 
swarm of adventurers from this country. She would, 
beyond all peradventure, have been long since practi- 
cally annexed, unless some foreign power had inter- 
fered to prevent it—an experiment of very doubt- 
ful success. But our Government has held, and 
rightly held, that this mode of dealing with a civil- 
ized state was not to be endured; and since the re- 
peated abortive attempts of Lopez and Walker—ren- 
dered abortive by the practical operation and en- 
forcement of our neutrality laws—no one can, with 


Negotiation alone remains. But in whut way? 
And this is the real gist of the case. We have al- 
ready, in a very feeble way, under Mr. Polk and 
General Pierce, tried it without success. 

We are a constitutional, representative Govern- 
ment; Spain is nominally ‘the same thing. Under 
such Governments, treaties have to be ratified by 
popular bodies after they are made ; ard ratification 
implies time, discussion, possible rejection—at all 
events complete publicity. Publicity involves every 
species of opposition. Time involves all kind of dan- 
gers. Those least familiar with the history of our 
diplomacy know, that, though the great treaty with 
Spain by which we acquired the Floridas was execu- 
ted on the 22d February, 1819, it was not ratified by 
her till the 22d February, 1821—two years after it 
was signed—those two years being filled by the angry 
mission of Mr. Forsyth, and every species of pro- 
crastination and evasion on the part of Spain. Now 
it appears to us pretty obvious that Cuba is not to 
be had in this way—that, unless a secret and prompt 
bargain can be made, it is useless to hope to make 
any. This, we think, will hardly be denied by any 
practical man. We say the negotiation, to be suc- 
cessful, must be secret, and must be prompt. 

This brings us to the root of the matter. We 
take it that the only possible way to insure secrecy 
and promptitude is by giving power to the negotia- 





the shadow of reason, pretend that we have dis- 
charged the obligations of international law with less 


than extreme good faith. To this policy we no doubt | 


shall adhere. If ever the time comes when necessity 
shall compel us, for our own safety, to resort to | 
force, it will be done openly. A declaration of war 
or its equivalent will be resorted to. Under no cir- 
cumstances do we believe that filibustering will be 
tolerated. 

No doubt the acquisition of Cuba may become a 
question of force. No doubt—if there was any serious | 
danger of Cuba falling into the hands of England or 
France, if the brutal policy of ‘‘ Africanization” were 
seriously threatened by the Spanish Government—no | 
doubt armed interference would at once present it- 
self to the consideration of this country ; but now the 
question offers itself in no such aspect. Nothing but | 
impending evils of the most serious character can | 


| tors practically to close the bargain. If there is any 
| other mode, we should very much like to have it 
suggested. How is the bargain to be closed? No- 
| thing in the world can get rid of the necessity of 
ratification. The Constitution requires treaties to 
| be submitted to the Senate, and to the Senate a 
treaty for the acquisition of Cuba must go like any 
other treaty. Still the bargain may be to all in- 
tents closed—promptly closed—absolutely closed— 
| forever closed; but this can only be done by the pay- 
| ment of money. And this brings us to Mr. Slidell’s 
| Bill and very able report. 
| . By that Bill thirty millions is placed in the hands 
of the President to be used with reference to the ac- 
| quisition of Cuba (125 millions being contemplated 
| as the whole price). It is very obvious how, if ever, 
the thirty millions are to be used. They are to bind 
| the bargain. Mr. Preston may never be able to use 


ever warrant an appeal to the awful arbitrament of | them; but if the Bill passes, sometime or other, in 
war. Nothing short of such evils would induce this | the convulsive existence of Spain, when some O'Don- 
people to tolerate it. We put therefore filibuster- | nell is going out or some Duke de Victoria coming 
ing and war with Spain, for the present, out of view. | in; perhaps at some dynastic change, when the Con- 
It has been suggested that the object could be ef- | | stitutionalists are giving place to the Carlists, an 
fected by something short of war. That in case of | American envoy may be able to say to the incoming 
fresh aggressions on our commerce—in case of an- | ministers: 
other commercial outrage like that of the Black| ‘Amigos mios! Muy Sefiores mios! You are 
Warrior, the United States should seize the island | about to undertake the difficult task of governing 


and hold it. This looks plausible enough at first 
sight ; but how is this coup de main to be performed ? 
How is Cuba to be seized? It can hardly be grasped 
like one of her own oranges. Cuba has forts, an army, | 
a navy. To seize Cuba you must take the Moro 
Castle. This requires a naval force and land forces 
to back it. It could not be done with a sloop of war 
ora bomb ketch. In short, an expedition of no | 


Spain. It must be admitted that your success is 
uncertain. The uncertainty results chiefly from the 
dreadful state of your finances. I will give you 
one hundred millions—one hundred and twenty-five 
millions—for Cuba. You don’t need it; it costs you 
more than it is worth. Some day it is sure to be 
}ours. Think of my proposition.” 

‘‘Bah!” replies the Spanish Prime Minister. 





small strength would be an indispensable requisition | ‘‘ What good will that do us? A treaty has to be 
to the operation of seizing Cuba. Such an expedition | ratified—to be discussed ; talk in Congress—talk in 
requires time, money, and, probably, Congressional | the Cortes; lose our places—perhaps our necks— 
action. How long was the expedition to Paraguay | three times over before we touch the aneaay. Bah!” 
fitting out? And in the mean time the Spanish Gov- | ‘‘ Valame Dios! Vmd no me entiende!” replies 
ernment of Cuba would be on the defensive, and the | the American envoy. ‘‘ Your Excellency does not 
mother country on the alert. In short, to seize | understand me. I am not such a greenhorn as you 
Cuba means to make war on Spain, and, like war, is | do me the honor to suppose. I will give you what 
to be put out of view, for the present at all events. | I offer, and here is thirty millions down to bind the 
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bargain! Draw on the Rothschilds to-morrow for 
it. Here stands M. Weiswiller, the confidential 
friend of the house, who will tell you it is all right.” 

The whirligig of Fortune’s wheel bring all sorts 
of chances with it; and whenever such an offer as 
this is made by a clever man who has watched his 
time, we should be very sorry to be a guarantee to 
the refusal of the Spanish Government. Every body 
who reasons to the contrary may know, or think that 
he knows, a great deal about what is called Castil- 
ian pride or Spanish obstinacy ; but he seems to us 
to know very little of human nature—very little of 
the condition of Spain. Nay, more; we undertake 
to say, and we think nobody will venture to deny, 
that in the rapid and violent changes of ministry in 
Spain since the accession of the present sovereign— 
i.¢., twenty-five years—there have been at least a 
dozen occasions when an American envoy, with thir- 
ty millions at his disposition, might have been abso- 
lutely sure of meeting with an eager assent to such 
a proposition. What has happened will happen 
again, and all this without implying any corruption 
—any indirection whatever on the part of either 
this country or of Spain. 

But it is said that this kind of legislation tends to 
diminish the agency of the Senate in the transaction, 


and that just so far as it operates to make the treaty | S 


binding and the ratification a mere matter of form, 
it goes to enlarge the power of the President and to 
diminish that of the Senate. No doubt it isso. We 
concede it frankly. But is that an objection? Ob- 
serve, the evil of this Government, as of all free 
Governments, is want of unity and executive vigor. 
In ordinary matters this is of no consequence; but 
the moment a crisis appears the defect becomes one 
of magnitude; and in these cases it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary to strengthen the executive in or- 
der to secure promptitude and secrecy, to prevent 


the eternal delays and the everlasting haranguing | i 


of our parliamentary bodies. This has been shown 
repeatediy. So in this very treaty matter, in regard 
to our treaties with Louisiana, Florida, and Mexico. 
On each of these occasions this very practice was 
resorted to, of placing money in the hands of the 
President to bind the bargain. Reason and prece- 
dent, therefore, concur, and the only question is as 
to the real merit of the contract. In this respect 
the President, it seems to us, does wisely. His sub- 
mission of the matter to Congress enables him fully 
to know their views and that of the country, so that 
this discussion on the treaty in fact only precedes 
instead of following its execution. If upon reports 
like those of Mr. Slidell and Mr. Branch this Cuba 
Bill is passed by both Houses, we repeat, the sense 
of the country is taken infinitely better before the 
treaty is made than by a debate in secret session of 
the Senate after it is made. Who can doubt it? 

To place a secret service fund of thirty millions in 
the hands of the Chief Magistrate is no doubt a bold 
measure. No doubt it calls for full confidence in 
the President of the United States. Nor do we be- 
lieve the confidence misplaced. We say the Presi- 
dent of the United States, without intending any par- 
ticular compliment to the experienced and veteran 
statesman now at the head of the Government. We 
believe no one has ever been selected President of 
the United States who would, deliberately, misap- 
ply a trust fund placed in his hands for a special 
object. If the object be a good one, and the means 
well devised, we would place the fund in the hands 
of Mr. Buchanan; and so we would have done in 
those of General Harrison, or General Taylor, or Mr. 





Polk, or General Pierce, or any past President of the 
United States. 

To sum up, therefore, as the lawyers say— 

The acquisition of Cuba, rightly made, would be 
a great addition to the wealth and the power of the 
United States. 

The condition of Europe is, in the highest degree, 
precarious; and it is exceedingly improbable that 
Spain can long retain Cuba. If Spain loses it, it 
must fall to England, France, or the United States. 
The independence of the island, with or without for~ 
eign aid, is an impogsibility. 

This country never will, and never ought to, tol- 
erate the idea of the possession of Cuba by either 
England or France. 

The acquisition of Cuba, sooner or later, is there- 
fore a political necessity for this country. The time 
may be delayed, or it may be accelerated by events; 
but the national mind should be taught to look 
steadily to the acquisition of Cuba as a proper and 
a certain event. 

As to the means. Filibustering is out of the 
question; on grounds of good morals and public 
policy it is not to be thought of. 

War with Spain is at present equally inadmissible. 
Seizing Cuba is practically declaring war against 


pain. 
Negotiation is the only present practicable mode. 
Negotiation, to be successful, must be secret and 
prompt ; and the only way to secure those results, is 
to put a sum in the hands of the negotiator to ena- 
ble him to close the bargain. 

Owing to the precarious and uncertain condition 
of Europe, the present is a proper and fitting time to 
make the necessary arrangements. 

Power should be given and left in the hands of 
the Executive till future orders. It may be one 
year, five years, ten years before any one can use 
it; but sooner or later, and before very long, the 
time will come, and then it will behoove us to act, 
and to act promptly. 

This is the only way to acquire Cuba without 
war, or, at least, the hazard of war. 

We believe these propositions are, in the language 
of the old jousts, each and every of them defensi- 
ble, ‘ against all comers ;” and we have little doubt 
that, sooner or later, they will command the appro- 
bation of the people of America, wholly independent 
of party combinations. 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

T was near Hartford that the Easy Chair encoun- 

tered the great snow-storm of the year. 

For you must know that Easy Chairs are not ne- 
cessarily infirm, nor ex-officio, incapable, as too many 
persons, who associate them only with Bank parlors 
and Insurance offices, are fond of affecting to believe. 
No indeed ; some of them are as brisk as the uneasi- 
est chairs of your acquaintance, and would run all 
over the world if they only had rollers. 

Rollers are less respected than they should be. 
Who that has traveled (and what star-spangled-ban- 
ner-bearer has not, waving it triumphantly over all 
the mountain tops and in all the valleys of the world 
—poor things, too, compared with the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Mississippi River)—who that has travel- 
ed, I say, has not learned to respect rollers ; has not, 
in fact, met all kinds of timber—rough, hewn, and 
carefully cut—huge back-logs and mere kindling 
wood, going every where comfortably upon rollers ? 

Rollers are the secret. No stick so sticky but, if _ 
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it can fit itself to rollers, may go up the Pyramids 
and down the Danube. A good many get about 
upon plated or even brass rollers; but, on the whole, 
the golden seem to be preferable. They are surer, 
and often last longer. : 

And for want of these very rollers how many of 
the most hospitable, most delightful Chairs are com- 
pelled to stay athome! They do not stir from their 
rooms, their offices, their firesides. They hear the 
beautiful stories that the travelers tell—they think 
how fine it would be to see lands of which they 
dream, pictures and statues and buildings—the faces 
of the living and the graves of the dead; to enjoy 
what they perceive at once the stick that is telling 
the story did not enjoy because it could not under- 
stand or feel. But they remain quietly in their 
places. Time passes over them, and their forms be- 
come quainter and more old fashioned ; newer pat- 
terns of chairs come in, but the old become only 
more reverend as they become stranger, and although, 
having no rollers, they can not run around the world, 
yet many who have had the longest and liveliest 
wanderings believe that nothing was better worth 
hearing or seeing in all that travel than the Chair 
that could not stir from home. 

For human timber grows curiously, or is strange- 
ly hewn; sometimes art twists it, and carves it, and 
tones it into some Beau Brummell—and so the wood 
becomes a fantastic toilet-table. Then, again, na- 
ture leaves it a vast forest of every kind of tree, full 
of singing birds, and fruits, and flowers, with sun- 
light and moonlight streaming all through it, mak- 
ing romance and glory. 

And usually the toilet-table has rollers, while the 
forest has not! 

And so, following the musical direction, da capo, 
we all come round again to the statement that the 
Easy Chair encountered the great snow-storm of the 
year near Hartford; and whether it was going upon 
its own rollers or that of the Railroad Company it 
does not say. 

It was what is called an old-fashioned snow- 
storm, and every Yankee knows what that is. The 
adjective itself seems to convey an impression of in- 
tensity which no other word can carry. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, old-fashioned things were, in their time, 
new fashions. The gentlemen engaged in politics, 
for instance, in the golden age, probably found quite 
as much brass lying in their way as we people of the 
iron age. Besides, our climate has not ameliorated 
in the lapse of years, as we generally believe. Why, 
on the 10th of January, in this very current glad 
new year of grace, 1859, the mercury fell lower in 
the city of New York than it has fallen for seventy 
years. 

At least E. Merriam says so; and for his part the 
Easy Chair would as soon laugh at the almanac as 
at E. Merriam. 

We have “‘ old-fashioned” hospitality, ‘‘ old-fash- 
ioned” manners, “an old-fashioned time,” precisely 
as people in the old-fashioned times used to have 
them. We mean by the word something genuine 
and hearty ; and the snow-storm deserved the word. 

Down it came; beginning after midnight, and 
during the silent, dark hours before dawn, rustling 
softly against the windows with a whispering, in- 
cessant earnestness, as if to make the half-roused 
sleeper conscious of the web of strange winter beau- 
ty that was weaving all over the earth. With ev- 
ery light, busy drift against the pane the sense of 
security and comfort became more profound. The 
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| dreams of the enchanted landscape he should see 
|upon awaking: in dreams he heard the remote 
| chime of sleigh-bells and the shouts of children 
| coasting; in dreams, the wild beauty of the morn- 
| ing was prefigured, yet not more beautiful than when 
it came. 

In the gray dawn the storm was unabated. It 
fell in large flakes, every one of which told, and the 
whole village was muffled in snow. It had caught 
upon every bough and twig—it clung to every win- 
dow-sill and sash—it was drifted around doors and 
fences—and, still thickly falling, it had already 
buried the low posts and fences—the dirty, stony, 
dreary places were covered with waving, delicate, 
sparkling snow, and the detail of the topography of 
the village was utterly destroyed. 

Nobody was seen upon the street. You looked 
out at the village churches, and shuddered to think 
how spectral and cold they were inside, and how in- 
accessible. There was a double ridge in the road 
overblown with the light snow; and in the bar- 
room of the tavern there was a tradition that a 
sleigh had passed along at an early hour. A huge 
black Newfoundland dog suddenly went leaping and 
wallowing through the deepest drifts, buried out of 
sight, almost, and his black tail waving cheerily be- 
hind, like the flag of a pirate’s cutter in a rolling 
sea. The air was not cold, but the wind blew keen- 
ly, and the snow fell more and more thickly. 

In the tavern, people looked out of the windows, 
and discussed the storm. There were rumors of in- 
credible depths, and comparisons with other years 
and storms. One had measured the depth of the 
snow at seven in the morning—another had heard 
from a neighbor—another wondered whether any 
trains would come through—and, at intervals, the 
whole united in a chorus, led by some one who spoke 
the sentiment of ali, “‘ Bless my soul! why, it’s a 
real old-fashioned snow-storm !” 

The Easy Chair was especially interested in the 
trains, for he wanted to reach Hartford, which was 
only ten miles off. 

** Well, Mr. Landlord, what's the chance?” 

** There'll be no train this morning—sure,” said 
he, cheerfully. ‘ Perhaps something will get 
through before night, though.” 

‘Could I push on to Hartford with horses?” 

‘**T shouldn’t like to be the man that tried it,” re- 
plied he. ‘‘ However, we'll know something more 
about it when the stage comes back from the dépét, 
which is about two miles off.” 

** How long has it been gone?” 

‘* Well, it’s now eleven, and it went down at sev- 
en.” 
The little, whispering, rustling snow, so impalpa- 
ble, so sparkling, so airy, so gentle and pure, had 
paralyzed the activity of the world! Travel, trade, 
human communication of every kind was at a dead 
lock. The little particles of hot water in the shape 
of steam which have wrought the daily material 
miracle of the century were entirely conquered by 
the little particles of cold water in the shape of 
snow. The tough hills of Connecticut, which enor- 
mous capital, and profound skill, and the incessan‘ 
labor of thousands of men for years, had succeeded 
in leveling, and excavating, and grading, were built 
up again and restored to their old impassability in a 
single night, by an agent so exquisite that, if it 
touched your cheek as it worked, you felt only a 
| cool dampness. It was a material image of the ef- 





| fect of eloquence ; for so impalpable words, that seem 
half-roused sleeper sank away again into forecasting | 


' to have no substance or power, fall thickly upon a si- 
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lent mass of men, and build in their minds great 
heights of resolution and daring ; standing on which 
they pluck from tyrants their country’s liberty—or 
perhaps only fill their fancies with images as pure 
and graceful and lovely as the outline of the drifted 
snow. 

At noon the stage-sleigh, drawn by four stout 
horses, struggling, and almost floundering, in the 
snow that reached their bellies, slowly dragging the 
sleigh that plowed up solid masses as it came, ap- 
peared down the street. The driver was sheeted 
and shaggy with snow. He stood peering out of 
his mufiler, and encouraging his animals—poor fel- 
lows, how bravely they toiled! 

He reported no train—no news—and no prospect 
of any kind but snow, and a general faith that the 
New Haven line would push through somehow. 

As he spoke the storm rustled against the window 
in soft derision. Whish! whish! it seemed to say, 
let us have one white day of peace. 

But the Easy Chair must say a word to Hartford, 
and so ascertaining that there was a telegraph sta- 
tion near by, it prepared to reach it. The wind was 
now a gale, and the snow drove furiously and blind- 
ingly through the air. Seen from the windows, it 
was a pretty speetacle; but actually encountered, it 
was as different as the lake in whose waters you are 
drowning from that whose glossy surface took every 
hue of the sky, and was an image of heavenly re- 


"Tak and coated, and muffled, and booted, and 
wrapped as closely as it knew how to wrap, the 
Easy Chair stepped from the door. There were no 
paths—there could be none—and a huge embank- 
ment of snow surrounded the house. With a bold 
leap he was in the midst of it to his waist, and then 
struck out as well as possible, like a swimmer in a 
furious sea, against the pitiless whirling of the snow 
and piercing wind that dashed savagely at him while 
he toiled and tumbled in the drifts. 

All went well enough as long as he held to one 
side of the street. 

But at length, to reach the telegraph office, which 
was in the basement of a church, it was necessary to 
get through or over the vast unbroken reefs and cliffs 
of snow that filled the street. At the door of the 
office a small boy was animatedly going through the 
movements of shoveling a path, and seemed to be 
entirely satisfied that the snow whirled back again 
as fast as he threw it aside, until it seemed to the 
Easy Chair, who had plenty of time to observe every 
thing while it was preparing for the plunge, that the 
youngster tasked his skill to scatter the snow in such 
a light shower that none of it should fail to blow 
back again. 

There was no path from the sidewalk into the 
street, and there was nothing to do but push off into 
the solid banks of snow; and, with a vigorous rush, 
the Easy Chair moved forward, buried now almost 
to the shoulders, then shaking his frame and buffet- 
ing the storm as he emerged into a shallower drift, 
making irregular headway toward the boy, who had 
suspended his labor to watch this much more inter- 
esting performance. He laughed and cheered lust- 
ily as he saw the desperate struggle, not, as the se- 
quel showed, without some mischievous expectation. 
For as the Easy Chair came nearer in long, lurching 
tacks, and, by way of establishing some human sym- 
pathy in the midst of the elemental saturnalia, cried 
out lustily that Jack Frost was having it all his 
own way, his foot struck something in the snow— 
he had, in fact, tripped over the top rail of a buried 





fence, which the naughty boy knew was in the way, 
and, with an involuntary and mighty dive, the Easy 
Chair disappeared, headforemost, in the lightly pack- 
ed snow. 

He heard a great shout of utter uproarious delight 
as he fell, and the next moment, scrambling, and 
blowing, and shaking, he rose unsteadily to his feet, 
smeared all over with snow—snow on his whiskers, 
on his eyebrows, on his eyelashes; snow up his legs 
and arms; snow down his neck, and in his hair, and 
in his gloves; snow all over him, and, as he felt, all 
through him, wet and chilly ; while in his bewilder- 
ment, as the Chair made unhappy and unsuccessful 
efforts to smile, and joke, and bear it off cheerfully, 
as a trifle of no moment, the naughty boy, weaken- 
ed perhaps by his labor, shouted with excess of 
hysteric glee, and finally sank down by his shovel 
in a deliquium of delight. 

The Easy Chair came on, blowing and perspiring, 
and stood at length in the office. But, oh! how 
weary! how shaky in the knees! how feverish- 
ly hot! how uncomfortably wet! The boy, now 
somewhat recovered, brushed the Chair down with 
a broom, breaking out into little snickering gusts of 
laughter, and carefully pointing out the way back, 
in which there were no tops of fences to tumble over. 
But under every snow-bank now, to the imaginative 
apprehension of the Chair, there were nothing but 
latent fences lying in wait to trip up the heels of 
wayfarers. Suddenly the broad, glittering waste 
of snow became like a smooth tropic sea, in which 
lurk reefs with jagged teeth to seize unsuspecting 
vessels. 

But with the heroism of Smelzel, who closed his 
eyes in what he believed to be a field full of man- 
traps and, helter-skelter, rushed out of it, profound- 
ly surprised that he arrived at the end of his journey 
at all, or, in any case, with whole legs (which he 
would not have done, you know, except that the 
man-traps had all been removed in the previous cen- 
tury), so rushed the Easy Chair, and, duly grateful, 
without tumbling over the tops of any more fences 
(perhaps, as zn re man-traps, because there were 
none there). 

Ah! what a kindly port of refuge was the hotel! 
It might have been a poor one. It might have had 
a close stove of some infernal device in the Easy 
Chair’s chamber. It might have been dirty and re- 
pulsive. It might have been so—because some tav- 
erns are so—in Italy, for instance. But this was a 
generous house with a generous host; and in a gen- 
erous room the Easy Chair planted itself before a 
generous fire, an open, blazing, sympathetic fire; 
with a gentle singing, a subdued roaring, going on 
all the time, and merry flames flickering and peer- 
ing up chimney eagerly, as bright-eyed children like 
to peep into dark rooms; and croning contentedly to 
itself, as if, within its own domain, it had conquered 
that whispering, sly, insinuating, softly-treacherous 
snow. 

In the afternoon of the still storming day the cov- 
ered sleigh came again to the door, and the Easy 
Chair stepped in with three fellow-passengers, and 
they plowed and pushed down the road toward the 
station, the horses smoking and straining, and slow- 
ly walking. It was about the rate of a heavy ox- 
sled; and gradually the gray monotony of the silent 
afternoon, the occasional brisk chirp and word of the 
driver, the sound of the scraping of the sleigh bot- 
tom against the snow which it pushed up, worked 
like a spell, and as we went at the speed of an ox- 
sled, so we seemed to understand the state of the 
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logs of wood that are drawn upon it. Every mo- 
ment we became more and more like mere sticks— 
wooden blocks. Steam, cars, speed, were ideas that 
went gradually out in the mind, like sparks from 
burned paper. 

At length we reached the station. Men were 
shoveling in every direction, and vast bulwarks of 
snow were reared beside the platform. There was 
no news of any train farther than New Haven. 
There, for seven hours, the morning train from New 
York had been waiting. It was now late in the aft- 
ernoon, and snowing as hard as ever. The good-na- 
tured men about the station could give no hope, and, 
upon the whole, seemed to regard the excitement of 
the delay and interruption as an agreeable variety 
in the monotony of regularity. A pleasant-faced 
boy worked the telegraph, click! click! Man was 
still triumphant. If he could not run along the rail, 
he could talk along the wire. We talked with Hart- 
ford and New Haven, and the thick-falling snow 
that had averted the locomotives and the huge snow- 
plows could not stop a single word that was whis- 
pered through the storm. 

There was a locomotive upon a branch road that 
connected at this station, and orders presently came 
from Hartford that it should start. There were 
three passengers who had been waiting all day, and 
although they were told that no car could be taken, 
they willingly agreed to ride upon the wood in the 
tender. Up they jumped, putting up their collars, 
and pulling down their caps, and turning their backs 
to the engine. Several other men with shovels fol- 
lowed and sat upon the wood. The conductor but- 
toned up his huge coat and stepped to the side of the 
engineer, the bell rang, the steam shrieked as if it 
were summer and there were a long train of cars, 
the rest of us stood on the platform and wished 
them a pleasant journey. Off they rolled; they 
had a trip of twenty miles to make—it was four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and at ten in the morning 
they had not been heard from. 

As the Easy Chair turned back into the station 
where he had been waiting, he observed a solitary 
woman sitting in the room allotted to the ‘ ladies” 
(as if the female American were ever any thing else! 
vide the railroad cars!), She was a kind of statue 
of silence. She sat as if she had been sitting from 
immemorial time, with no chance of relieving her 
mind by speech. The men passed in and out of their 
room; they talked freely and cheerfully together ; 
they joked, and ran round, and even went behind 
one of the highest snow bulwarks, to a place called 
a ‘*saloon,” where beer could be had; they smoked, 
and spat, and unbent their mighty minds in what- 
ever way they chose, and fought the blue devil 
Ennui as vigorously as they could. 

But for the solitary woman there was no such re- 
source. She was alone in a masculine world; and 
she sat all day silent, and had been sitting all day 
silent since eight o’clock—it was now past four—for 
she had come down by that earliest sleigh at the 
time the adventurer had measured the depth of the 
snow, and found twenty-four inches upon a level. 
There was indeed a fellow-passenger of hers at that 
hour, and at intervals during the day he probably 
beamed in upon her solitude; but he, too, was over- 
come with silence, yet it was a cheerful, philosoph- 
ical silence, for he said afterward that he was used to 
travel and its chances. 

Toward six o'clock, as there were no tidings of 
the train, and as the sleigh was about returning to 
the hotel, we stepped in again, leaving behind in the 





station a gentleman whose home was in Hartford, 
and who had made up his mind to remain in that 
room until the car came that was to carry him 
home. 
Through the deep snow we toiled wearily home- 
ward, 

Oh grateful Chinese herb! Oh fragrant Indian 
weed! Qh solacing fumes of evaporating mountain- 
dew! The evening floated away, beguiled by the 
story of the Pilgrims, told in the freshest and full- 
est, the most comprehensive and satisfactory manner, 
in the first volume of Dr. Palfrey. The storm was 
clearing, and the gentle rustle—half fascinating, 
half fearful—was heard no more. At midnight the 
stars shone bright. The outline of the landscape 
gleamed pale through the cold air; all so silent, 
now, all so dim, while the stars twinkled with lus- 
trous life; and the great, memorable, old-fashioned 
snow-storm of 59 was over. 





Awp now one word about the history of which the 
Easy Chair has just spoken. 

Dr. Palfrey has published the first volume of a 
“‘ History of New England,” a work of rare and ripe 
scholarship: so clear and calm, so dignified, ani- 
mated, and vigorous a story that the reader feels 
that the work is. now adequately accomplished—a 
work of the profoundest interest to every New En- 
glander, and to every American. 

Our historians Bancroft and Hildreth have, of 
course, accounts more or less copious of the first set- 
tlements; but they are necessarily brief, and sub- 
sidiary to the general panoramic view which they 
paint. But Dr. Palfrey, with a detail full of intel- 
ligence and interest, and never dry, or halting, or 
doubtful, succeeds in showing us the men as ther 
lived, the times as they were, without the gloss of 
an unjust enthusiasm or the partiality of adverse 
prejudice. 

Thus his relation of the whole difficulty between 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay and Roger Will- 
iams is both genial and candid, although he states 
frankly that, from the Puritans’ point of view, with 
the design they had of forming a particular kind of 
State and Government, Roger must go. When he 
formed his own colony in Rhode Island he did pre- 
cisely what Winthrop and his friends had done in 
Massachusetts—that is, he made the body of free- 
men the judges who should become one of their 
number, although he carried the catholic and demo- 
cratic principle a little farther. 

The difficulty in judging the men of Massachu- 
setts is, that they are generally represented as the 
great pioneers of religious liberty. They were not 
so at all, or only in a very limited sense indeed. Un- 
doubtedly they helped carry forward the practice of 
the great idea; but they did not know it, and they 
did not mean to. They hung heretics with a will, 
and often, when they did not hang, it is clear enough 
that their mouths watered to do it. 

Laud certainly persecuted the Nonconformists, and 
so did his predecessors. But the Nonconformists quite 
as certainly persecuted greater Nonconformers. It 
always is so, and always must be. People want to 
worship God according to their own consciences ; not 
to let other people worship according to theirs. 

Dr. Palfrey shows a full and fair appreciation of 
Roger Williams’s character; although, perhaps, that 
noble man is entitled to more praise than the Doctor 
is disposed to give him, and that for the very reason 
that he had the courage to stand to his opinions so 
stoutly. Many other men in history have, in gener- 
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al, perhaps agreed with him ; and he, like many ear- 
nest reformers, may have been rather ardent than 
constant in his faith; and, like Daniel Boone in the 
wilderness, pushing on farther when people came to 
his side and dwelt with him. Roger loved a good 
argument—a stout intellectual wrestle. We may 
well believe that of a man who rowed himself from 
Providence to Newport, alone, in an open boat, after 
he was seventy years old, to break a cudgel with 

Fox. George was off before he arrived, but 
Roger shied his stick after him—if a grave old Chair 
may use such an expression of the reverend Roger 
and the indomitable George. 

Mr. Arnold—who, simultaneously with Dr. Pal- 
frey, has put out the first volume of the History of 
Rhode Island, written with a fidelity which is be- 
yond praise—treats the question of Roger Williams 
substantially as Dr. Palfrey treats it, with this nat- 
ural difference, that while the latter dwells more at 
length upon the general enthusiastic and incoherent 
intellectual action of Roger Williams, and the objects 
which the Boston men had in view in organizing 
their colony, the former displays with more affec- 
tionate reverence the sublime scope of Williams's 
idea of moral liberty, and censures the limited polit- 
ical philosophy of the Massachusetts colonists. 

If, leaving details, the Easy Chair should say 
that the central interest of New England history is 
that the Pilgrim settlers brought more fully than 
any others, although in a dislocated and unconscious 
form, the fundamental idea upon which, in a fuller 
development, our American national institutions rest, 
the reader would instantly begin to scrutinize the 
wood of which it is constructed, to see if it were 
not carved of a. Maine pine, or a Massachusetts 
elm, or a Vermont maple, or a Connecticut oak, or 
a on Hampshire larch, or a Rhode Island apple- 
tree! 

So, perhaps, the wiser course is not to say it—and, 
above all, not to hint that New England is still the 
brain and the conscience of the whole. 

Heavens! it wouldn't suggest such a thing for 
worlds! 





Tue Easy Chair used to chat with his friends 
about the singers who perched for a season upon the 
boards at Astor Place, or even at the Academy. But 
his voice has to reach so many and so far that the 
singers had all gone silent long before his voice was 
heard, and new songs of all kinds were being sung to 
the listening public. 

Yet the pretty little Piccolomini ought to have a 
word of remembrance, no matter how her name is 
pronounced. Wecan fancy ourselves standing upon 
the shore as she sails away (for the veracious Mr. 
Ullmann declares, in his prodigious advertisements, 
that nothing will persuade that affectionate Mr. 
Manager Lumley to be separated from his pet, Pic- 
colomini, after the 1st of April. The 1st of April, 
did you say, Mr. Ullmann? Ah, Sir! and didn’t 
you turn the ist of April upon us, out of season, 
with your celebrated Musard?), standing upon the 
shore, and blowing kisses, and waving lace handker- 
chiefs, and shaking primrose gloves at her as she 
sails back to her longing Lumley. - 

A pretty little Piccolomini it was; and yet one 
was almost pained to see her. Prettiness is so eva- 
nescent!  Pefitesse is such a small capital! Yet 
how she bounded upon the stage, as if the audience 
were her lover and she were gayly punctual at the 
tryst! Her lover, who would not let a rough word 
be said nor a wind blow cold against his darling! 





Her lover, who had a soft pat of primrose glove for 
every little arch twist and hoyden fling, and all the 
pretty naughtinesses! 

It was almost painful, because you could almost 
see the shadow falling out upon her from the side- 
scenes. It was a triumph of coquettish youth, 
achieved upon an arena on which only the triumphs 
of genius are permanent, and therefore it looked like 
a girl dancing gayly upon thin ice in April, thinking 
it was a rock of adamant. 

Farewell, pretty Piccolomini! 

“Gather your rosebuds while you may;" 

and may you so line your little nest that, if winter 
should ever come, and the sun should ever go behind 
a cloud and nobody care to hear your song, you may 
be glad enough to sing your own little song in your 
own little nest, nor waste a regret upon the applause 
that thought it admired you, but only admired your 
youth. 





More than once has the Easy Chair recorded his 
obligation to the wandering organ-grinders, who 
weave a spell of music in the dullest day, and make 
Italy and southern roses burn through the fog in 
Nassau Street. 

Can we easily compute the influence of those soft, 
persuasive melodies upon the hearts that hear, and 
hear unconsciously? Not only by exquisite asso- 
ciation with the choice moments of love and youth 
and beauty, but by the essential sweetness and char- 
acter of the music they make, the hand-organs are 
fountains of feeling scattering their invisible spray 
of refreshment upon many a weary brain—upon 
many a sinking heart. 

Have you watched one of the players sometimes? 
A boy, perhaps, or young man, with large, round, 
black, abstracted eyes? with a velvet coat and a Ca- 
labrian hat, a dark skin and a grace even in repose, 
even in tugging under his heavy instrument? But 
most of all, where it is a genuine Italian, an alien 
and romantic aspect; the look of an estray; Phoe- 
bus, somehow, run down to a sorry hack, and stand- 
ing in a pound? 

They do not ask for money, you observe. They 
look at you, perhaps, sometimes with an encourag- 
ing smile, but more frequently with no recognition, 
and as if you belonged to different spheres. ‘If 
you have music in you,” their silence seems to im- 
ply, “or any thing that answers to music, you will 
understand the situation of affairs in our pockets, and, 
often enough, in our hearts.” 

It is most melancholy, perhaps, when they have 
amonkey. It is such a ridiculous parody of a man; 
and when you are touched to the heart with imagin- 
ary sorrow to see a grizzled ape-face contorted over 
a nut-shell, or staring with brute wishfulness at you 
as its owner makes a bow in a rusty blue old Conti- 
nental military coat, is asad revulsion. You could 
give a shilling to your remembrance of that day at 
Sorrento, when the brown-faced girl sang fisher 
songs upon the rocks, and among them the very Lu- 
isella that the organ plays; but you can not see Lu- 
isella in a monkey. 

But be generous. Make it two shillings—send 
the boy home happy! 

Encouraging vice and idleness? 

Why, my dear Mr. Grundy, do you take under 
your charge the habits and moral character of Mr. 
Keenedge, because you buy stocks, or tea, or carpets, 
or clothes of him? Not at all. You pay his bill, 
not because you know he may get tipsy on the 
money, but because he sells good sugar. Could 
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you, perhaps, apply the same principle to the long, 
dark-haired youth with the abstracted eyes? 

So do the organ-grinders run away with this fool- 
ish old Chair that it quite forgot it was going to talk 
of another form of the same nuisance, as Mr. Solo- 
mon Gunnybags delights to call them—the image- 
men. 

Now, Mr. Gunnybags, don’t fly into a passion be- 
fore the Easy Chair has said a single word. It is 
not going to defend or abuse them as a highly moral 
or immoral class of people. They are probably no 
better and no worse than the great family of Gunny- 
bags in all its branches. But their trade is a great 
deal better than many trades and professions which 
enjoy extreme respect. 

The image-men are useful agents of that uncon- 
scious education which is going on all the time and 
all around us. Do you suppose it makes no differ- 
ence whether a child’s eye is familiarized with coarse 
and mean and squalid objects, or those which are 
really lovely and elevating? Would you be quite 
as willing your grandson should be bred in constant 
contact with ugliness and filth, as with beauty and 
cleanliness ; in a tenement city house, as in the open 

weetness of the country ? 

Of course you would not; because, sputter at 
‘*nonsense” as you may, you know that as a man 
does not live by bread alone, so he is not altogether 
educated by class-books. The education of the eye 
and ear, by shapes of beauty and musical sounds, is 
quite as important as learning to spell willing with 
two I’s, or to understand that d-o-g does not spell 
cat. 

The men who grind the organs, and those who 
carry about upon boards the plaster casts of famous 
or graceful statues, are scattering seed finer than 
thistle-down—seed that shall by-and-by come to 
harvest in many a kind word, sweet thought, and 
prompt sympathy. Idlers? Why, they are no more 
idlers than the rest of us. They remind us perpet- 
ually of the noble works that have been wrought. 
The public eye grows familiar and the public ear 
fond of the sights and sounds that refine and invig- 
orate. 

Do you remember the things that used to be car- 
ried about when you were a child, Mr. Gunnybags ? 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson recalls them. ‘Cats with 
moving heads; green ts; wooden lambs cover- 
ed with cotton wool; or (if the figure of a man was 
attempted) a coarse boor holding an equally vulgar 
pot of beer.” Shall we not confess with him that 
we are grateful for the change so unostentatiously 
brought about by these humble foreigners ? 





Tue poet whose elegy upon George Steers was 
published in the February number of the Magazine 
wishes to correct the spelling of the name attached 
to the poem as that of the author. ‘‘The Long 
Island Farmer” is not Wedgewood B. Homer; he is 
Bloodgood H. Cutter. The correction would have 
been made earlier had it been possible. 





Our Farrign Bureau. 


w™ not call it Bureau, office, sanctum, which 
we have established here upon the banks of 
the Seine? Why not—since the Magazine has now 
become an established institution, known over the 
world, and sought after from Hong-Kong to Frazer 
River—why not have a permanent news rendezvous 
in the central city of the Old World, where we may 
tule, with our quill sceptre, upon our editorial throne 





—sending forth our couriers, as occasion may serve 
or as the public interests may demand, to bring us 
in report of what may be doing—in Lombardy (if 
the war become earnest); in St. Petersburg, when 
the Demidoffs and the Gortschakoffs rally their 
splendid toilets or their glittering sledges; in Vien< 
na, if ever that dead elegance of Hapsburg ripen into 
blaze of war or blaze of enthusiasm ? 

It may involve exceptional and extravagant ex~ 
penditure ; but does not our exceptional circulation 
demand it? And shall we not find repayment in the 
smiling eyes that shall read our report, and in the 
glad ears that shall listen for the world-echoes which 
come floating, like friendly voices, through our office 
window on the banks of the Seine? 

And what if wandering Americans should make 
occasional rally there, to intercept, without inter- 
rupting, the great current of gossip as it floats on 
and over to the dainty type-setters of Franklin 
Square? We shall welcome them; only asking 
two undisturbed days in the week in the which to 
group our material and send it forward. 

(Second floor, third door to the left, No. 80 Quai 
Voltaire.) 

Fortunio (they know him at all the cafés on the 
Boulevard) is in our employ; just now he was with 
us, telling, in his rollicking way, how some political 
refugee has within the week made escape from the 
clutch of Louis Napoleon. A small matter in itself; 
but our Fortunio has a way of building small matter 
into imposing romance. Asthus. He taps our shoul- 
der as we sit engrossed in vast piles of journals: 

“Have you heard of the adventure of Marie 
F——?” 

“Not we. Who is Marie F——?” 

“Shame! not know the maiden belle of the last 
féte at the Hotel de Ville? Mouth of a cherub; 
hair flaxen! Well, she goes to Strasbourg to visit 
an aunt—a few hours, you know; first-class place ; 
coupé to herself. But just at the moment of set- 
ting off a belated stranger rushes upon the platform ; 
first-class ticket. The guard, in his haste, opens the 
door of the coupé, and thrusts him in. 

‘¢ Embarrassing for Marie, who looks steadfastly 
out of her own window for the first league; then 
gives a stolen glance at her companion; not bad look- 
ing, moustache well turned, and young. 

“Half a league more of out-look; the country 
grows dreary, and she ventures another eye-shot. 
Young man is evidently anxious and perplexed. 

‘¢ Marie returns to the landscape (growing finer), 
and is just occupying herself with the study of cer- 
tain artistic effects produced by a group of extin- 
guisher turrets against a copse of poplars, when she 
becomes conscious of the near approach of the stran- 
ger. She turns in alarm. Not only near her, but 
before her; a dirk in one hand, and in the other— 
scissors ! 

“The stranger asks, in a tone of command, that 
Mademoiselle take the scissors and remove his mous- 
tache! The knife, and a certain wildness of manner, 
give force to his demand. 

‘‘Evidently a madman. Her cries could not be 
heard if she screamed. Therefore she obeys. Next 
she must submit for a few moments to be blindfold- 
ed; and the stranger proceeds to tie her own hand- 
kerchief over her eyes; then retires for ten minutes 
to his own side of the coupé. At the end of this 
time Mademoiselle is informed that she can remove 
the bandage from her eyes. 

**She does so; and finds, in place of the young 
stranger, a benevolent-looking old man of five-and- 
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sixty! Hehaseffected the admirable travesty while 
she has been blindfolded. 

“A strange mystery about the man’s madness ; 
and poor Marie is in an agony of terror. The false 
old man again makes appeal to Mademoiselle to con- 
ceal all she has seen for three days; after this, she 
may tell what she chooses. Marie makes the strange 
promise, and keeps it. 

‘*Her confidant at the end of that time is her fa- 
ther. His suspicions are awakened, for he holds a 
certain high place in the administration of police. 
The description given by his daughter corresponds 
with that of a certain noted political refugee, im- 
plicated, within the week, it is said, in some new 
plot of assassination of the Emperor. Further in- 
quiry confirms his identity with the traveling com- 
panion of Marie F——. 

‘*The pretty Marie has a romantic story to tell, 
and the refugee a romantic tinge given to a lucky 
escapade.” 

Now, when.our friend Fortunio drops such a story 
in our ear, we do not turn upon him with a brusque 
demand of testimony for its authenticity ; we know 
he has never any such testimony to adduce. We 
know his habit of literary embroidery. The whole 
affair may possibly be put down in to-morrow’s 
Presse in this shape: ‘‘Guiseppe Mantoni, a sus- 
pected conspirator, disguising himself by shaving 
off his beard in a railway carriage upon the Great 
Northern, has made his escape to England.” Yet 
we listen to Fortunio. There are those who like his 
way of telling a story; therefore we employ him. 

Another gentleman from whom we oc 


secret toil, and a little bunch of wild flowers: will 
not these open the mother’s heart at length? 

Blanche, too, has secretly prepared her gift—a 
miniature of herself, exquisitely done vy the artist 
most in vogue. 

And the mother, with blind fatuity clinging to 
the little miniature of her favored child, scarce no- 
tices either vail or flowers, but runs with the pre- 
cious gift to the poor Cinderella that she may join 
in her admiration. 

And the poor girl, with tortured heart, kisses the 
image of her happy sister, her chagrin all lost in a 
burst of tenderness. 

(A great many eyes are hidden in white cambric 
at this pass.) 

Then there is a gaunt, brutal sort of cousin, An- 
toine by name, who has claim to a large portion of 
the estate which mother and daughters are at pres- 
ent enjoying. The matter is working through some 
long Chancery suit, which Antoine proposes to sat- 
isfy and compromise by marrying the neglected Cin- 
derella. 

She, poor girl, recoils in horror; but the mother, 
with rare cruelty, urges filial duty in the matter, 
and commands acceptance. 

No fairy is yet in sight. 

A count (no matter for the name) becomes mean- 
time a habitué of the house. An admirable match 
for the pretty Blanche; so thinks Blanche, and so 
thinks Blanche’s mother. Blanche is not heartless 
either, but has a ripe and full one if it were well 
om erned; and before she knows she has lost it, arf 





levy contribution is that Henri de Péne who, nad 
summer, came near slipping away from all further 
outlook upon sunny trifles, by that fearful double 
duel (which we duly chronicled) with two sons of 
Mars. 

But M. de Pene is himself again. 

He sat here with us just now, philosophizing, 
criticising ; ambling along over his subject with the 
easiest grace in the world. 

Shall we try and recall some shreds of his talk? 
Just in from the Gymnase, where they are playing 
the ‘‘Cendrillon” of M. Barriére. 

Odd it is that the world should cling to a story 
which should have for one of its chiefest elements 
the injustice of a mother! Over and over it is re- 
peated, in Italian Cenerentola, in music of Nicolo, 
in English nursery book, and always listened to. 
The conclusion must be that mothers are unjust ; 
that many a poor Cinderella does sit at home, in the 
corner of the great chimney; that prettier sisters 
win the kisses, and the flowers, and the silks, until 
some fairy fete comes and drops a crystal slipper; 
upon which away the neglected one goes dancing 
toward success and happiness. But what redeems 
the matter always, she does not prove unkind, but 
has tender words and wishes for those who have neg- 
lected her, and crowns the tale with the great, gold- 
en moral of good for evil. 

Well, the Cinderella of M. Barritre (marvelously 
played by a little Victoria who will fill the place of 
Rose Cheri some day) is a serene, brown-eyed, qui- 
et-living creature—not altogether neglected, but not 
enjoying a tenth part of the maternal affection and 
maternal favors which are showered upon her laugh- 
ing, black-eyed sister Blanche. Yet her heart is 





pecting count is its keeper. 

Cinderella, suffering and doubting, is visited by 
no fairy yet; but a certain Aumont, good fellow and 
proud and earnest, knows what tenderness belongs 
to her; in fact, has plunged so madly in love with 
her that he must needs stultify himself by fighting a 
duel with the persistent and odious cousin Antoine ; 
from which rencontre he comes away with his arm in 
a sling. 

Affairs stand thus, when, upon a sudden, and to 
the great surprise of all parties, the count makes pro- 
posals for the hand of—Cinderella! 

The mother is amazed; Blanche altogether deso- 
late. But the count avows himself very much in 
earnest. The manifest neglect of the second daugh- 
ter had at first excited his sympathy only, but the 
sympathy had led to closer observation, and the ob- 
servation had revealed to him her rare merits. 

The mother recognizes at length her injustice, 
and there follows a scene of embraces and tears, 
which (so far as tears may do it) is repeated in the 
pit and the galleries, and in fact all over the house. 

But Cinderella has no heart to give; Aumont has 
won that. The count reconsiders his determination, 
and Blanche is made happy; and there is a vague 


| suspicion floating (as the curtain drops) that the 


widowed mother may possibly atone for her injus- 
tices, and keep the property, by marrying the brag- 
gart Antoine. 

There is rather a taste for tears this winter upon 
the Paris boards. ‘“‘ Un jeune homme paucre’” has 
been very largely watered in this way—even to im- 
perial weeping at the private theatre of Compéigne. 

De Péne, who is a loquacious fellow withal, and 
rambles all over Europe ( Voie des Journauz) collect- 


ing news, tells us what we are pained to learn about 


yearning toward the mother who neglects her, and | the magnificent Ristori. 


toward Blanche who slights and wounds her. Upon | 


a certain festal day Cinderella has prepared a gift | especially in an Italian rendering of Phédre. 


She has had her usual success in Florence, more 
Upon 


for her mother—a vail embroidered by many months’ ' the morrow of its first representation she writes a 
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confidential letter to a friend, saying: “‘I cleared 
last night ¢——, besides press money.” The letter 
carrying such triumph is shown to the father, who, 
weak man, must needs copy and preserve it for pri- 
vate circulation; private circulation grows so large 
presently as to need imprint ; and a little spicy Flor- 
entine journal, piqued in its pride, attacks the great 
Madame Ristori for bribery of the papers. Where- 
upon the artiste commences action for defamation. 

Great scandal comes of it; and, worst of all, the 
unpalatable truth that artistes even of the first rep- 
utation are in the habit of paying largely for the 
bracuras of the papers. 

If we think smally of the man or woman who will 
buy praises, what shall we think of those who have 
them to sell? (Are such things known among you 
at home?) We say, pierce them with the same 
spit, and broil them together. 

Again, this friend of ours, De Péne (chatter-box 
that he is!), must tell us what he counts rather a 
piquant anecdote about one of our countrymen, who 
wears a gilt band about his cap (one of the marines, 
possibly ?), down at Nice. 

It appears the King of Wurtemberg, a pleasant, 
sedate, unpretending old gentleman, is passing his 
winter at that sea-port. 

Our countryman, strolling up and down upon the 
quay, accosting people in familiar manner, pres- 
sently falls in with a stately old gentleman quite by 
himself, and gives him ‘‘ Good-morning.” 

The old gentleman returns the salutation. 

*¢ Stranger here ?” 

** Oui, Monsieur.” 

‘Got many acquaintances hereabout ?” 

“* A few,” responds the old man. 

“Do you know who lives yonder?” asks the gilt- 
banded gentleman, pointing to a villa near by. 

“The King of Wurtemberg.” 

‘¢ What sort of king ishe? Gentleman?” 

‘* He has that reputation.” 

“Who is stopping with him ?” 

“His chamberlains.” 

“Eh? Chamberlain? What’s a chamberlain? 
Why does he have chamberlains ?” 

“*So as not to be alone.” 

Just here a chamberlain passes out of the villa 
gates, and, approaching, makes respectful salutation 
to the old gentleman¥ who, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the eager questioner, proves to be the King 
himself. 

De Péne says of the American, “ Jd court encore 
—avec sa casquette brodce d’or,” which is much as 
if a Westerner were to say, ‘‘ He streaked it—with 
his gold cap!” 

To all which, after listening, we reply, good-hu- 
moredly: ‘It’s a fable, Monsieur de Péne; it car- 
ries its untruth with it. We Americans are curious 
indeed and fact-loving ; but we are not in the habit 
of proclaiming our ignorance in that style to a 
chance acquaintance; and you may be sure that a 
man who was ass enough to wear gold decoration 
without authority, would never have blazoned his 
ignorance of royal retinue; and if he wore his deco- 
ration honestly, his intelligence would forbid the 
truth of what you say.” 

We note the matter, however, in token of the pre- 
vailing disposition on the Continent to point sneers 
at the American character. And are our travelers 
wearing the quiet dignity which would destroy their 
force ? 





Anp now from this pleasant talk with our friends 





hereabout, let us turn for a moment to our budget 
of letters—letters from Athens, letters from St. Pe- 
tersburg, letters from Hong-Kong, and here a pleas- 
ant letter from Siam. Our correspondent gives us 
a story of a state dinner. It is too good to pass by: 

“Tn a large room with plain, whitewashed walls, 
but handsomely furnished, sit the consul and his 
wife, duly attired to do honor ‘to their expected 
guests. Some of the junior officers of the consul- 
ate loiter in the veranda watching the river, the 
great highway of Bangkok. Presently a rich barge, 
distinguished by a row of official umbrellas at the 
stern, glides to the pier, and from it steps the Prak- 
lang, whom Europeans call Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. _ Quickly following, in another and still 
richer barge, comes his Royal Highness the Prince 
Wongsa, chief of the Princes, half brother of the 
kings; and, equally punctual, the Kalahome, or 
Prime Minister, rides into the court on a beautiful 
pony, followed, as also the others, by a numerous 
train of slaves. The nobles enter the room; of their 
retainers some return home, others sit in the court 
outside, but the betel box-holders, the cigar bear- 
ers, and the carriers of the official tea-pots crouch on 
the veranda watching their masters’ wants, and anon 
crawling in to supply them. For, though polite- 
ness makes them accept our invitations, and con- 
sent to sit on chairs and use knives and forks, they 
can not give up for a minute their quid of betel, and 
are far more hasty than our code polite sanctions in 
resorting to the fragrant weed. They all wear rich 
embroidered sarongs (or waistcloths), bound round 
the waist with silk sashes. The two Ministers have 
assumed, in addition, tight silk jackets buttoned up 
to the neck—a mark of respect to their English en- 
tertainers, especially the lady, to whom the Prince 
expresses his regret at not being able to do likewise, 
pointing to a great boil on his back as a most suffi- 
cient reason. The Prime Minister is a gentlemanly 
and highly-intelligent man, rather reserved and 
proud. He speaks English fairly, but avoids pa- 
rading it; indeed, seems studiously to avoid the use 
of it if he can have an interpreter. He readily 
adapts himself to European manners, and, by his 
noble bearing and dignified conversation, inspires 
respect in allwho knowhim. In figure he is slight, 
and but for his mien he would be altogether lost 
sight of in the presence of that monster of obesity, 
the Prince Wongsa, a mass of fat, having but slight 
resemblance to a man, a horrible toad-like being. 
His overgrown cheeks hang in great rolls till they 
are lost in the huge mountains of blubber which hide 
his shoulders; and as for his paunch, it must meas- 
ure three yardsround. So clumsy is he that, despite 
his princeship, not even the most enthusiastic of 
boarding-school misses could think him handsome. 
His unwieldy paunch, his merry, false, and boastful 
disposition, and his meanness in money matters, 
have given him among Europeans the name of the 
Siamese Falstaff. He is a merry fellow, always 
making jokes and leading in the laugh. And what 
a laugh! He laughs all over, rolling about and 
heaving his huge body in such an alarming way, 
and giving utterance to such strange sounds the 
while, that the first idea of the uninitiated is to send 
for a doctor; but as he recovers, and they watch all 
the disturbed creases of fat subsiding into quiet, the 
laugh that he has done with is taken up by the spec- 
tators. His manners are, to European ideas, as 
coarse as his person, and sundry internal rumbles 
and sounds impolite are the accompaniments of his 
dinner—a performance, however, in which he is 
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equaled, if not excelled, by the Praklang, also a 
fat old gentleman, but less addicted to talking and 
laughing. To-day, indeed, he seems quite dull; per- 
haps the presence of his senior officers is a restraint. 
The illustrious company sit down to dinner, and 
an excellent dinner it is, for, thanks to the skill of 
our preserver and the activity of our purveyors, no 
one who has the means to afford them need now be 
without all the luxuries of an English and French 
bill of fare. Turtle soup and salmon, hare and cur- 
rant jelly, peas and beans, damson tart and Stilton 
cheese, with many other less familiar but higher 
sounding viands, relieve the invariable staple of a 
Bangkok dinner, fowls and ducks; even these to- 
day make their appearance in a new guise, plumped 
with English stuffing, savory with French mush- 
rooms. Madras supplies the most appetizing of cur- 
ry stuffs, and Bombay sends the ducks (a kind of 
dried fish) to eat it with; California contributes the 
potatoes, and Australia the flour; France, Spain, 
Germany, and Portugal each send of their best wine ; 
the West Indies furnish the curacoa; there are dates 
from Egypt and almonds from Persia, coffee from 
Ceylon and tea from China. 

“*The Prince wishes to take wine with the gen- 
tleman next him, whose attention is called to the 
fact by a vigorous poke in the ribs; he turns round, 
his noble friend is grinning expressively, and tap- 
ping his wine-glass; two glasses are quickly filled, 
two heads are gravely inclined, two glasses are emp- 
tied, and the interesting rite is over. A minute 
more, and the Praklang follows the example of his 
Royal Highness; another poke, another draught, 
and he may sit at ease: he has but two neighbors, 
and his ribs may rest for thatevening. The Prince 
and Praklang continue drinking with all round the 
table, attracting attention, where their arms will 
not reach, by a series of horrid grunts and quick 
repetitions of his name whom they wish to honor. 
How differently the Kalahome manages! He con- 
veys by an interpreter his desire; servants fill the 
glasses; he bows condescendingly, sips his wine, 
and resumes his conversation.” 





From Russia always talk about the progress of 
the serf independency, which great scheme of the 
Emperor, it must be confessed, drags wearily and 
languidly toward full execution. 

Another matter, however, which will not less in- 
terest the real civilizers of the world, and those who 
love healthful progress, is the establishment, under 
a society recently organized in St. Petersburg, of 
schools for the instruction of the poor, to be opened 
on Sundays, the only day upon which most of them 
could avail themselves of the privileges offered. 

To read and to write—are not these hopeful things 
to learneven upona Sunday? Things, too, of which 
the masses even of mechanics are sadly ignorant. 
In addition to these special schools, it is proposed 
farther by the same society to establish certain 
courses of lectures, in which men of all trades may 
be taught orally the elemental scientific truths which 
belong to their respective pursuits. 

May we not rank these designs, with the proposed 
amelioration of the system of serfdom, as hopeful 
signs for Russia? 

Meantime, however, the sad abuses of trust in 
high places is revealed from day to day. Only lat- 
terly we have this development: An ispravink (chief 
of police) in the East, upon the Caucasian frontier, 
bargains with a merchant to pass his tea through 
free of duty; the striaptchi (an official correspond- 





ing to your district-attorney) discovers the fraud, 
and draws fifteen hundred dollars from the merchant 
as a bribe to keep silence. Having pocketed this 
sum, he goes to the police official and proposes co- 
partnership in further demands upon the importer 
of teas; and together they push their exactions to 
such outrageous extent that the poor merchant sub- 
mits himself to the mercy of the Emperor. 

The Imperial family, long since returned from its 
autumn retreat at Tsarkée, is lending its city pres- 
ence to the balls and raoufs, and to the triumph of 
the black tragedian, Aldridge. 

“Will your far Westerners spend a sigh,” says 
our correspondent, ‘‘if I tell you that the Empress- 
Mother is more feeble than ever, failing fast, if we 
may credit rumor; and the frequent bulletins con- 
firm the street rumors ?” 

We were speaking just now of the proposed courses 
of lectures in St. Petersburg (think of lectures in 
Russia!). Within the month (December) a series 
has been opened under the auspices and at the cost 
of the mercantile house of Vedoff. Srougovstchikoff, 
& Co. (all honor to Vedoff and Srougovstchikoff!), 
and the early lectures have been thronged, the first 
being upon Botany, and following ones upon Physi- 
ology. We will not tax your compositors with the 
names of the professors. 

Yet again, in indication of the march which Rus- 
sia is making just now, let us chronicle the return 
of certain explorers, who had recently gone out to 
determine upon the best practical route from the 
capital to the mouth of the Amoor River. They 
bring, it is true, no such voluminous report as be- 
longs to your Western surveyors for a Pacific Rail- 
way ; but it is by half more prompt, more practical, 
and more economical! 

Let America see to it that Russia — despotic Rus- 
sia—does not distance her in gaining hold upon that 
great commerce and those splendid fisheries which 
must belong to the seas of Ochotsk and Japan! 

*Tis but a short sail from San Francisco, through 
the Behring Straits (in summer), to rich shores and 
to teeming rivers, whereabout, in twenty years’ time, 
a great people will be wearing Merrimack cottons, 
or else the fabrics of Russia and Prussia. 

Would the trader like a few practical details as to 
what may be salable—in Japan, for instance? 

He shall have them. - 

Cloths should be sent in pieces about 253 yards in 
length, by as near as possible 41 inches in breadth. 
They ought to be thick, fine, and glossy, with broad 
black list or selvage. Cashmeres, of the same length, 
but only 28} inches broad; camlets, of the same 
length, but only 32} inches broad; watered camlets, 
of the same length, but only 28} inches broad; 
printed woolen velvets (trijp), of the same length, 
but only 23 inches broad. Besides these articles 
Patna, Bengal, and European (why not American ?) 
chintzes, red cottons, Adrianople red stuffs, Armo- 
zyns, Kaliatour wood, and elephants’ tusks may be 
advantageously introduced. With regard to the lat- 
ter, it is likewise necessary to observe that great at- 
tention must be paid to the size and weight of the 
different qualities. Glass and crystal wares find, 
too, a ready sale. Small wine-glasses and drinking 


vessels of middling quality are most in request. 
Watches, clocks, mirrors, telescopes, and other op- 
tical instruments, are much sought after by the 
wealthier classes ; and drugs, if of good quality, may 
be advantageously disposed of. The Japanese carry 
on their accounts in thails, and one thail is as nearly 
as possible equal to sixty-seven cents in American 
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money. Pieces of cloth of the above-stated dimen- | They are pretty islands, you know; and just now 
sions were sold, before the opening of the trade, at | very much talked of, by reason of the new British 
from twenty-eight to thirty-six thails; cashmeres | envoy, and by special reason of their restiveness un- 
at fifteen; camlets at twelve; watered camlets at | der the wing of Victoria. 
seven; printed woolen velvets at about ten thails—}| Corfu, chiefest among them, has this winter been 
average prices. visited by an extraordinary number of fashionable 
With regard to return cargoes we have but little | | tourists—political, artistic, and sporting. The lat- 
to say. The copper mines of Japan are very rich, | ter are the most numerous. Hotels and lodging- 
but the Government has always jealously limited | houses are crowded by gentlemen who have come 
the export of that or any other metal, and it re- | out for the purpose of shooting on the opposite coast 
mains to be seen how much will be obtainable by | of Albania, which abounds in game of all sorts. 
the American merchants, and at what prices. The | “On account of the sirocco and deluges of rain,” 
next article in value is camphor; and then there are | thus writes our correspondent, “‘but little success 
lackered wares, silks, and crapes, which latter we | has, however, as yet attended their efforts. The 
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get in abundance from China, so that it may be fair- | presence of a special envoy on an extraordinary mis- 


ly doubted if it would turn out to the merchant’s ad- | 
vantage to bring them over from a great distance. 

Yellow and white wax, dried ink-fish (zeckat), for | 
Chinese consumption, whalebone, camphor-wood, 

and mother-of-pearl are among the few wares at 

present adapted for exportation. The future will 

enable us to form an opinion as to the coals we are 

likely to get from Japan. At present we know no- | 
thing about their quantity or quality, and, in fact, 
very little of the natural resources of the country, 
which time and prudence may render available to | 
our trade. 








Axp while we have wandered thus far away East- 
ward, let us enjoy a spice of the literature of those | 
countries. Before the Ascot Society, in London, 
Mr. Fowle gave, latterly, a translation of the Bur- | 
mese ethical work, the “ Nidhi Keyan,” from which 
we excerpt, in way of sample, the following pas- 
sages : 

“Riches are not equal to learning, for wisdom 
can not be stolen or lost; it is therefore thy best 
friend, and benefits while living, and even after | 
death Gather up each fragment of learning, | 
and think it not small or unworthy of notice; for as | 
rivers are formed and wells are filled by drops of wa- 
ter, so may thy wisdom increase. .... The wealth 
of priests is moral precepts... .. A man of good 
family upholds its honor, and, however poor, never 
disgraces it..... Soft words make friends; bitter 
words make many enemies, . . . . One wishes for a 
friend when one gets a rose or dainty dish..... 
The beauty of women and the sweetness of the su- 
gar-cane bring satiety; but of the words of wisdom 


you can never be filled..... Be thankful for the 
feast when you have partaken of it... .. Be grate- 
ful to your wife in old age..... A man who con- 


tinually asks favors is not liked. . . . . A person may 
have youth, beauty, rank, and wealth; but without 





learning he is like a handsome flower that has no 
The master beats his people as a | 
potter batters his clay—not to break or destroy it, | 
but to bring it into shape. .... A rose imparted its | 
fragrance to a leaf in which it was folded ; so asso- | 
ciate thyself with wise men, and their wisdom will | 
cling to thee..... However great may be the mis- | 
fortunes of the virtuous man, he will never trans- 
gress by breaking the law or acting improperly. . . . . 
A silly person can discover a fault as small as a lit- | 
tle seed in others, but he can not see a fault as big | 
as a cocoa-nut in himself.” 

There might be worse proverbs—and better Bur- | 
mans! | 


| 





AND now suppose we were to return from the Far | 
East by way of the Mediterranean and the Ionian | 
Islands, 


sion may have increased the interest attached to 
Corfu just now, and drawn others to the spot. Ev- 
ery yacht in the harbor is taken, the price of every 
thing is doubled, and dogs are at a premium. For 
the last ten days, therefore, this little town, which 


| is inhabited by only twenty thousand persons, has 
| been enlivened by a succession of entertainments 


and festivities, which have put every available ve- 
hicle in requisition, and must have proved a good 
harvest to the vendors of every species of female at- 
tire. Milliners have, even in this distant isle, to 
follow Paris fashions, and to tax their imagination 
and ingenuity in the preparation of that extensive 


| paraphernalia which the ladies of the senators and 


representatives of the Ionian Parliament love to re- 
vel in no less than the daughters of New York mer- 
chants and Western Congressmen. Balls, dinners, 
receptions, and levées have been the order of the 
day ; and no exertion seems to have been spared on 
the part of the Corfiotes to do honor to the High 
Commissioner Extraordinary, whose patience must, 
however, have been sorely tried in having so sud- 
denly to make the acquaintance of such numbers of 
her Majesty’s Ionian subjects.” 

Our correspondent further says: “ The inhabitants 
of the neighboring islands are as good wreckers as the 
men of Key West, and watch a ship in a storm with 
feelings of great interest. Light-houses are an abom- 
ination in their sight. A gentleman who has just 
returned from a shooting excursion encountered a 
severe gale off Ithaca, and, though the natives gath- 
ered in numbers on the shore, in expectation of his 
yacht being driven on the rocks and wrecked, his 
shouts brought no help, and on a cessation of the 
storm he and his friends were received with expres- 
sions of lively disappointment. An adventurous 
ensign was upset in his boat off Cephalonia, the oth- 
er day, and drifted for a good while, clinging to it; 
a barge full of Greeks put off from the shore, as he 
thought, to rescue him, but on their approach to 
within twenty yards of him they stopped rowing, 
and inquired what price he would pay for the res- 
cue. The young officer, not being inclined to bar- 
gain for his life, and seeing a good chance of drifting 
to land, would not come to terms; so they left him 
to his fate, which was not, however, I am happy to 
say, a watery grave.” 


ANOTHER letter we take up from a gossiping cor- 
respondent in Berlin gives us this little account of 
the fete (birth) day of the English-Prussian Prin- 
cess Frederick William: 

‘The morning broke clear and cold, and at a very 
early hour dense crowds of spectators assembled in 
the Vicinity of the Princess’s palace, anxious to ob- 
tain a glimpse of her. Soon after nine o'clock car- 


| Yiages began to drive up in rapid succession, con- 
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veying the chief military and civil authorities to in- 
scribe their names on the Princess’s visiting-book. 
Among the earliest to arrive were Lord and Lady 
Bloomfield, who were graciously invited to remain 
and take part in the ceremonial appointed to take 
place in the Chapel Royal—a beautiful edifice situ- 
ated in one of the wings of the palace. The mem- 
bers of the Prussian royal family arrived before noon, 
and at twelve o'clock the whole party entered the 
chapel, where an impressive service was performed 
in the German language. The Prince of Wales, who 
is on a visit to his sister, wore the uniform of a col- 
onel in the Guards. After the company had depart- 
ed her Royal Highness withdrew to obtain a little 
repose after the fatigue of the day, during which 
period the Prince of Wales and his brother-in-law 
drove out and visited some members of the Prussian 
royal family, returning before eight o'clock to a din- 
ner en famille. In the evening a few of the public 
offices were illuminated, and some of the theatres 
had special performances in honor of the day. It 
was remarked that her Royal Highness, although 
somewhat pale, looked remarkably animated and 
happy. Prince Frederick William wore the uniform 
of the regiment of Guards to which he belongs. 
During the day her Royal Highness received a num- 
ber of costly presents, many of which came from far 
distances. Several packages arrived from England ; 
among them a large bouquet of English roses and 
other choice flowers, purposely grown for the occa- 
sion. The Princess, it is said, anticipates her con- 
finement very early in the ensuing year. It would 
be impossible to describe the enthusiasm with which 
this event is looked forward to by all classes of soci- 
ety in Berlin.” 

We have put thus much in type, that our readers 
may contrast the record with the terrible progress 
of the British ‘‘ double marriages” in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Fred- 
erick the Great.” The great alliance is surely now 
fairly won; and the court festivities of Prussia, it is 
to be hoped, are of a different complexion from those 
which enlivened the ‘‘ Tobacco parliaments” of old. 

Royalty is not yet exploded. Economy is prob- 
ably less than it was in the time of Frederich Wil- 
helm, consumption of Champagne may be even great- 
er; church-goers may possibly be fewer; diplomacy 
is as inscrutable and as false; but if we compare the 
two ages, who had not rather take his chance under 


the present Regent, and prospective King, than to ' 


have lived under the wing of the great Potsdam 
giants? 





From the British Princess it is no long remove 
(not so long as that from Siam to Corfu) to the Brit- 
ish Premier; and we have a sketch of him here which 
will be read with interest : 

‘** Nothing is more strikingly characteristic at once 
of the whole genius and temperament of Lord Derby 
than his manner in the House of Peers upon the night 
of some great di upon the ion, let us 
say, of one of his important ministerial statements. 
Every one is in expectation. The building is com- 
paratively crowded—the Lords in unusual attend- 
ance, the Commons clustered below the bar, stran- 
gers grouped upon the steps of the throne, or to the 
right and left upon the floor of the House behind the 
woolsack. Although the Premier is seated, in the 
midst of hiscolleagues, upon the front Treasury bench, 
he among them all is at once readily distinguishable. 
You recognize him at once by the watchful glance— 
that frequent look of vivid and vigilant observation. 





If you mark him keenly before he rises, moreover, ! 





you fail not to note the nervous anxiety betrayed in 
his every lineament, in the compression of the firm 
lip and the knitting of the broad forehead. When 
at length, amidst the breathless silence of the assem- 
bly, he has gained his feet, how throuzh the clear 
and unstudied exordium he rapidly, yet by imper- 
ceptible gradations, wins upon the sympathy of his 
audience by his evident sincerity and earnestness. 
Later on, when he has passed the outskirts of his 
argument, and has fairly warmed to his theme, all 
the more genial qualities of his mind become appar- 
ent, shining out winningly, delightfully, playfully, 
with an air of exhilaration. It is a vivacity with 
him ‘ever young’ in its easy animation. Yet, sud- 
denly, in the midst of this, if he is desirous at any 
moment of reverting to a more serious tone, of re- 
calling himself and his hearers to a mood of gravity 
befitting some impressive and emphatic declaration 
—his look, his voice, his bearing are instantaneously 
invested with the dignity of the senator and the 
statesman. The management of his harmonious 
voice, above all, is throughout marked in every turn 
and inflection by an almost perfect art and a nearly 
matchless dexterity ; more especially, as we have 
heard it inimitably described, when, upon occasion, 
it is so managed that ‘ the cadence falls like the run- 
ning bullet in a loaded bludgeon.’” 





Noturxe more from England; indeed your Amer- 
ican papers are so thoroughly posted in all British 
matters that we rarely seek for our material in that 
direction. 

Falling back, then, into the solitude of our office- 
chair—the correspondence for the month being ex- 
hausted—what have we to beguile the half hour 
which waits before the closing of our monthly budget? 

Nothing, except it be the “‘ Life of Vicdocq.” 

And who was Vicdocq ? 

The ‘‘ Old Hays” of France; the great police de- 
tective of his day; the Vautrin of Balzac’s stories, 

He died about half-way through the year 1857, 
having been born in Arras in the year 1775. 

He « dl life by robbing his father’s house, 
and ended it, in the most tranquil part of Paris, a 
gray-haired patriarch, with a fortune at command, 
and fuli of police honors. 

While a boy he fled into Belgium to escape im- 
prisonment, and there associated himself, successive- 
1., with a show of travcliuy and educated dogs, and 
a Punch and Judy theatre. Weary of this, he en- 
rolled himself a soldier, fought against the Austrians, 
deserted, was retaken, received a bullet in the leg, 
and married, at the age of eighteen, a woman four 
or five years his senior, who had the misfortune to 
be thin, deformed, ugly, and without character. 

At Lille, shortly after, being condemned to prison 
for an attack upon his superior officer, he aided a 
poor devil to escape by means of forged papers. For 
this new offense he was condemned to the galleys; 
and there formed that wide acquaintance with cul- 
prits and their habits which served him so well in 
after years. 

In the year 1809 he was named chief of the secret 
police of Paris, with pay of five thousand francs a 
year. Within a twelvemonth after his entrance 
upon official duty he had arrested and expelled from 
Paris no less than eight hundred of his old criminal 
friends. The wariest and the most subtle were 
matched by him with a subtlety equal to their own. 
His capacity for taking on disguise, whether of voice, 
or dress, or gait, or even countenance, was something 
most wonderful. He introduced himself into the 
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haunts of the lowest thieves as one of them ; and with 
equal facility, appeared at bourgeois fétes as an hon- 
est, stolid vendor of perfumery. On one occasion 
he passed himself off, to his own superior, the prefect 
of police, as a well-known Duchess of the Faubourg 
St. Germain! And remembering that he was five 
feet five, and had the shoulders of a Hercules, his 
power of concealment seems almost inconceivable. 
Even at the age of sixty he passed himself off, for a 
whole evening, in a numerous and delighted society, 
as a stout young country wench of Nancy. 

There is a story of his winning a way to the din- 
ner-table of the Baron Mechin that may perhaps be 
worth the telling. 

The Baron Mechin had been prefect; had been 
deposed ; and was believed to be plotting against the 
Government. He was to give a dinner party, at | 
which it was supposed his friends might talk over | 
their plans. Impossible, on any pretext, to procure | 
invitation for any secret member of police. In this 
juncture the new prefect sends for Vicdocq, who had 
hitherto been employed only in detection and arrest 
of such gross criminals as robbers and cut-throats. 

“ Vicdocq,” says the prefect, ‘* you are capable of 
almost any thing you undertake; I have a service 
to propose to you. The Baron Mechin gives a din- 
ner; we must have report of the conversation. Can 
you contrive to be of the party ?” 

‘* When is the dinner to come off?” says Vicdoeq. 

*¢ To-night.” 

* Parbleu! it is short notice. And where does 
he live ?” 

‘©26 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin.” 

*¢ Bien ; I will be of the party.” 

“You think it possible?” says the amazed pre- 
fect. 

Vicdocq has the Napoleonic scorn of the impossi- 
ble. 

He disguises himself as a servant; wanders into 
the Chaussée d’Antin; makes his observations; en- 
ters a wine shop beneath the hotel of the Baron 
Mechin; seats himself at one of the little tables; 
passes a word or two with the boy attendant; and 
is presently gratified by the entrance of the chief 
cook of the Baron. 

Vicdocq hails him as an old acquaintance (much to 
the amazement of the simple cook); plies him with 
good wine; discusses chances for service; expresses 
intense admiration for the capacity of his compan- 
ion; and “could he be allowed to see the result of 
this day’s preparation—such an artistic display of 
dishes (he could put on a bit of livery and pass him- 
self as servant of one of the guests); it would be a 
proud thing for him.” 

But the simple cook, at his last introduction of a 
friend under such circumstances, had missed half a 
dozen pieces of plate; it had made him wary; the 
thing was quite impossible. 

The direct attack fails; but Vicdocq, by means 
of his conversation, is in possession of certain data 
about the household which he presently puts in req- 
uisition. 

Bidding the cook bonjour he retires, hurries home, 
disguises himself this time as a pleasant, gray-haired 
old gentleman from the provinces, and wandering 
toward the scene of his strategy, enters a café upon 
the corner of the Boulevard, orders a light lunch, 
writes a note, and, beckoning a commissionaire, dis- 
patches it to M. Benoit, valet of the Baron Mechin. 

In a few moments M. Benoit enters; inquires for 
M. Lambert; he is directed to the table at which 








sits Vicdocq ; is received kindly. 


Vicdoeq prays him to be seated, offers him a taste 
of Madeira, and opens his plan. 

M. Benoit is desperately in love; wishes to mar- 
ry; his name, however, is on the conscription list 
for the year; he has no money to buy a substitute ; 
five hundred francs are needed; would M. Benoit 
like the five hundred franes ? 

Without a doubt—charmed to earn them. It can 
be easily done. The Baron Mechin has a parrakeet 
he prizes highly ? 

Benoit says yes; in fact he has the care of him. 

Will Benoit, for the sum of five hundred franes, 
this evening, just before the hour of dinner, allow 
the pet bird to escape by the window on the street ? 

“Impossible! the bird would be lost ; a thousand 


| franes could not replace him.” 


“* But he shall not be lost; tenez, here is a little 
silken thread, with a lead bullet attached; tie the 
string to the left wing of the bird; he will flutter 
and drop to the pavement ; I will be there to receive 
him. It is a ruse of mine only, to have interview 
with the Baron on matters of importance; and if 
you lose service, tenez, here is my card; you shall 
take service with me.” 

Benoit reads the card—a pompous title upon it : 
M. Lambert, 
Notatre-Certificateur a Montélimart. 

It wins upon the valet, and the bargain is struck. 

At the appointed hour Vicdoeq is on the street—a 
serene, stately old gentleman from the provinces. 
His agents, meantime, posted here and there to in- 
tercept the parrakeet in case of escape. 

When the guests have all arrived a casement is 
suddenly opened; a parrakeet screams and flutters 
in the air, drops, and is instantly caught up by Vic- 
docq. He detaches the thread,-protects the bird under 
the lapel of his coat, and asks naively of the shop- 
keepers to what fair lady so beautiful a bird belongs? 

It is the Baron Mechin’s ; and the Baron’s balcony 
is already thronged with the Baron’s guests, eager 
to learn if the capture has been made. 

M. Lambert (sending up his card) is overjoyed to 
find he has done a worthy man, and so sterling a 
patriot, even so small a service. He begs liberty to 
return the bird with his own hands. He enters—is 
delighted at the opportunity afforded; the liberal 
sentiments of the Baron (in low tone) are so dear to 
his heart; proudest day of his life; the Baron does 
not, perhaps, know what ardent friends he possesses 
in the little commune of Montélimart ? 

The Baron has, indeed, heard of M. Lambert, and 
of his liberal opinions; is delighted at the opportu- 
nity ; it was a fortunate escapade of the bird that 
gives him such unexpected pleasure; a few friends 
are with him; would M. Lambert do him the honor 
to dine? 

Vicdocq could ape the manners of the pompous 
bourgeois as well as those of the Duchess of St. Ger- 
main. He delights his host; draws out the political 
views of the company ; and takes report next morn- 
ing to the delighted prefect. 

Happily it was not such as to endanger either the 
life or liberty of his pleasant entertainer. 





Cvitor’s Drawer. 


‘¢ “MOOD wine needs no bush.” Better than wine, 

to make glad the heart, is the matter in this 
Drawer, and it needs no note of commendation. 
Read this from an excellent Methodist brother in 
the ministry in the West, who writes from Ohio, 
and certifies to the authenticity of the story : 
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“Over the contents of the ‘ Editor's Drawer,’ in 
the last ‘issoo’ of Harper, I have ‘ laughed as I would 
die.’ Herewith I send you an anecdote of a whang- 
doodle hard-shell preacher, who wound up a flaming 
sermon with this magnificent peroration : 

‘“*¢My brethring and sistern! ef a man’s full of 
religion you can’t hurt him! There was the three 
Arabian children; they put ’em in a fiery furnace, | 
hetted seven times hotter than it could be het, and | 
it didn’t swinge a har on their heads! And there | 
was John the Evangeler; they put him—and where | 
do you think, brethring and sistern, they put him? 
Why, they put him into a caladronic of bilin’ ile, and 
biled him all night, and it didn’t faze his shell! And 
there was Dan’el; they put him in a lion’s den—and | 
what, my fellow-travelers and ted auditories, | 
do you think he was put into a lion’s den for? Why, 
for prayin’ three times a day. Don’t be alarmed, 
brethring and sistern; I don’t think any of you will 
ever get into a lion’s den!’” 





A NEWLY-ELECTED Justice, in one of the mount- 
ain counties in Ohio, no doubt honestly believing | 
that his jurisdiction extended over the whole of the 
United States as well as the inhabited portions of 
Canada and Mexico, lately perpetrated the following 
in issuing his first warrant. It appears that some 
half dozen young Kentuckians had been at a wed- 
ding in one of the rural parts of Ohio, and having 
imbibed rather freely, became noisy; and, finally, 
kicked up a row. One of the sober-sided citizens 
of that region, feeling aggrieved at the conduct of 
the boys, laid in his complaint, in the form of an af- 
fidavit, before the nearest magistrate, and demanded 
a warrant for their arrest ; telling the magistrate, at 
the same time, that the boys would probably be in 
Kentucky before the warrant could be served upon 
them. The magistrate called for pen, ink, and pa- 
per; and assured him that he was elected by over 
two hundred majority, and that he would issue a 
warrant that would take them in Kentucky, or any 
where else ; whereupon he immediately sat down and 
issued the warrant, and, for safety and certainty, di- 
rected it ‘* To all Constables in Ohio and Kentucky.” 

The description of the offense charged in the war- 
rant is as follows: 


‘* Whereas the Defendants, on or about the 14th day 
of October, a.p. 1858, at the county aforesaid, did, un- 
lawfully, riotously, and routously assemble themselves 
together, with intent then and there to do an unlawful 
act—to wit, with force and violence, against the person 
and property—to wit, the dwelling-house of one W. D., 
then and there being—to wit, then and there to strike and 
beat the said W. D., who was too old to defend himself; 
and to injure his said property, by then and there shoot- 
ing at him, the said W. D., and other members of his 
family, with a pistol supposed to be loaded, but the con- 
tents are unknown to this Court. These are, therefore, 
in the name, and by the authority of the State of Ohio, to 
command you to arrest said Defendants, if found within 
your State; or, if they have fled to any other State to avoid 
the levy of this warrant, you are authorized to pursue aft- 
er them and bring them back, as well to answer the charge 
aforesaid, as to answer for a contempt offered to me per- 
sonally, and to the authority of this court, by attempting 
to escape beyond its jurisdiction; and you will have their 
bodies forthwith before me for trial as soon as you return 
with them, dead or alive. 

“Given under my hand and seal of office, this 15th day 
of October, Anno Domini, in the year of our Lord, 1858. 

‘A. B.” (seal.) 

The aggrieved individual actually took the war- 
rant to Kentucky, and tried to get a constable to 
arrest the defendants under it; but the constable, 





after consuliing his attorney, eoncluded that the 
Ohio Justice had mistaken the extent of his jurisdic- 
tion; and, not knowing what might be the result of 
a suit against him for false imprisonment, declined 
obeying the mandate so imperiously directed to him. 


Tue late Judge M—— was said in his early days 
to be very fond of a quiet game of cards, and was re- 
puted to be quite a proficient in all the mysteries of 
euchre, high low, bluff, etc., etc. While holding the 
circuit in one of the Western counties, the counsel 
for the plaintiff was examining a rather reluctant 
witness, and in the course of his examination put 
some question to the witness which was objected to 
by the opposing counsel, and ruled out by the Judge 
as improper. This was repeated again and again, in 
different forms, until the Judge, out of patience, 
called out to the plaintiff's counsel, “ J/r. B——, if 
you have got any trumps you had better play them, and 


not undertake to nig any more !”” 





Jcpver B—, of E—— County, in this State, was 
one of the side Judges of the old Court of Common 
Pleas, a very good sort of man and a respectable 
merchant, but considerably elevated by his position on 
the bench ; and, on the resignation of the first Judge, 
his self-esteem was by no means decreased by his be- 
coming the presiding Judge. While holding court 
on one occasion, a Mr. T——, who has since become 
somewhat eminent in his profession, tried his first 
cause, and excited the unanimous commendation of 
the whole bar at the ability he displayed. A ques- 
tion of some importance in the result of the cause 
arose during the trial, and, after a very able argu- 
ment on the part of our young friend, was decided 
by the presiding Judge against him. This aroused 
his young blood ; and in the excitement of the occa- 
sion he remarked, in the hearing of the Judge, “ that 
he was asionished at such an outrageous decision.” 
Judge B——, much excited at the remark, called 
the young man to an account, and required of him 
an apology, which it was arranged should be made 
at the opening of the court in the afternoon; or, in 
default, the Court would commit him for contempt. 
Mr. T—— was very much alarmed at his position, 
and called on his friend, John R——,, celebrated for 
his dry humor and ready wit; who told him to give 
himself no further uneasiness on the subject, as he 
would help him out. At the opening of the court 
Mr. T—— was called upon for his apology. The 
tall, gaunt form of John R—— arose, who said that 
he had been requested by his young friend to address 
the Court in his behalf; and after commenting upon 
the talents and rare ability displayed by his young 
friend in the trial of the cause, his youth, and inex- 
perience in the ways and customs of courts, and of 
this court in particular, remarked, “ That had his 
young friend been as familiar with the practice and 
decisions of this court as he [Mr. R——] was, he 
would have ceased long ago to be astonished at any de- 
cision your Honor might make!” [An old story, but 
good as new.—Ep. Drawer.] 











‘*TuHE people of our State of Tennessee are at this 
time greatly ‘exercised’ upon the subject of the 
‘New Code’ which was passed by our last Legisla- 
ture. Section 1840 of the Code reads as follows: 


‘Every miller or bolter of flour, made or intended for 
exportation, shall provide and use distinguishable 
brands or marks; and before the flour is removed 
shall impress on the head of each barrel the name of 
the miller or bolter by whom it was manufactured, 
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and the quality of flour contained in each particular 
barrel, by branding or marking thereon, at full 
length, the words “family,” ‘‘superfine,” ‘ fine,” 
‘¢ middling,” as the case may be.’ Shortly after the 
issuance of the ‘Code’ I was passing by the mill of 
our simple-minded and law-abiding friend, W—— 
L——,, when you may guess my surprise and amuse- 
ment to see about one hundred or more barrels bear- 
ing the following inscription, at full length: ‘ W—— 
L—, miller or bolter, family, superfine, fine, mid- 
dling, as the case may be!’ and my friend still busy, 
brush in hand, doing a hundred or so more. 

“Why, what does all this mean?’ said I. 

‘He triumphantly pointed out to me the above- 
mentioned section of the Code, and said, ‘ Done ac- 
cordin’ to law, you see, old hoss!’ 

**T succeeded in holding in till I left him. Some 
one has enlightened him, I suppose; as I notice a 
great many barrels, whose heads are painted all over 
red, waiting to receive new inscriptions or brands.” 





“Tue author of ‘Cousin Sally Dillard,’” writes 
a correspondent, ‘‘has furnished the Drawer with 
‘an ower true tale’ about one of our judges (his name 
is not Billings, though), whose peculiar merits do 
not consist in a quick appreciation of a joke. The 
same witty contributor knows another instance of 
inappreciative solemnity, which he could report 
much better than I. But here it is: 

‘Some years ago, when Governor Morehead 
graced the executive chair of the old North State, a 
ferocious onslaught was made against his administra- 
tion by the party in opposition, which had a major- 
ity in our Legislature. A committee was appointed 
by that body to examine the expenditures of his 
Excellency in the executive mansion—which we call 
‘the palace.’ Mr. Brogden, now State Controller, 
was chairman of that commifttee—since. celebrated 
as the ‘Spoon Committee.’ The majority of this 
committee and its chairman were politically opposed 
to the Governor, and went into the scrutiny con 
amore, hoping to find something rich out of which 





capital might be made for the coming canvass. Aft- 
er visiting the palace, and peeping about among its 
furniture and fixings generally, this grave body met 


like the Judge, when he once gets hold of it, he 
never lets it slip. It works him all over, and his 
enjoyment is intense, and intensely explosive. On 
this occasiqn, long after the uproarious mirth had 
subsided, and other and more quiet themes were un- 
der discussion with the dinner, the sober-sided George 
incontinently burst out into a terrific fit of laughter, 
such as none but he can perpetrate, for he has a 
voice like young thunder, and old Stentor was a baby 
to George in a vocal way. 

“¢ Good!’ exclaimed he. 
see it!” 

“ *See what?’ asked Mrs. T——. 

“**Oh, that joke upon Brogden and the spoons! 
Glorious! Capital! Capital!’ 

‘“« «There was no danger of losing the spoons,’ said 
the lady, laughing, ‘if Brogden was as slow at tak- 
ing them as Mr. M—— is at taking a joke.’ 

“The feast went on, but G—— M—— could not 
get over the spoon joke; and semi-occasionally, if 
not oftener, during that dinner, he thundered out 
his appreciation of Ben Pope’s fun. He could not 
help it. Brogden and the spoons, the spoons and 
Brogden, were ringing in his ears, and he must Ict 
out. And even now, though years have passed, 
there is no question but the demure and quiet woods 
of old Guilford are waked up by some very mirthful 
and un-Quakerly sounds whenever the memory of 
that scene comes over his mind.” 


‘Good! Glorious! I 








‘¢ Durtnc that same session of the Legislature, the 
dominant party had determined to pass some resolu- 
tions of a party character on a certain day. The 
minority were equally determined that it should not 
bedone. A noisy night session was the consequence. 
All sorts of parliamentary tactics were employed by 
the minority to stave off the question. It was about 
midnight when this same Green Mitchell—for that 
is his name—a member of the Lower House, an em- 
inent lawyer, a pure gentleman, and large-hearted 
philanthropist, obtained the floor. He lifted up his 
voice to a high key, and said, pausing after every 
word: ‘Mr.—Speaker—The— point — of — order— 


now—under—discussion—is—decided—in—one— of 
| —the—three—large—volumes—of—Hatsell’s—Pre- 


to make their report upon the awful waste and ex- | | cedents.— I—am—not—certain—in—which—vol- 
travagance w hich his Excellency had shown in build- ume—but—I—shall—begin—at—the— beginning— 
ing an ice-house, and repairing his stables, and in | of—the—first—v olume—and—read—on—until—I— 
divers naughty east room embellishments, when it | find—it.’ He then ordered one of the pages to bring 
occurred to the chairman—a simple-hearted but not | him ‘a pitcher of water, and three large sperma- 
very polished citizen—that the committee had neg- | ceti candles, He should probably want them all 
lected a very important part of their duty, inas- | | | before he was done, though he should use only one 
much as they had not counted the spoons, and veri- | at a time,’ etc. The consequence was that the 
fied the number as charged in the Governor's bills. majority consented to adjourn, and the resolutions 
Ben Pope, a member of the committee, and a gen- | were passed on a subsequent day.” 
tleman of infinite humor, exclaimed with much 
mock indignation against an investigation that im-| ‘‘PropLe nowadays, when the Congress of the 
plied that a Governor of North Carolina might steal | United States is spoken of, get an idea of a body 
spoons. ‘But, Brogden,’ said he, ‘if you wish to | whose only intellectual recreation is the delivery of 
count the spoons, go and do it. T shall not go, and | long Buncombe speeches, which poorly make up for 
I am sure the other bers of the ittee will | their want of novelty and point by the noise and 
be ashamed to accompany you in such a pitiful serv- | pretension with w hich they are pronounced. But, 
ice. You will go alone—and—and, Brogden, who zs | not to go back to the time of the Randolphs and 
to count them after you?’ | Burgesses and Holmeses of an earlier day, there have 
“Several gentlemen were dining that day with been many ‘good things’ said by our M.C.’s within 
the witty and very accomplished Mrs. = and | but a few years, which are worth the trouble of pre- 
the spoon story was told and enjoyed with great | serving. Two or three of these, which I now recall 
glee by all at the table—all but G M—, whose | to mind, I propose to put into your Drawer for that 
only failing is similar to that which afflicts Judge | | purpose. ‘ Pars quorum,’ I do not pretend to say I 
Billings. He is slow at taking a joke, and under- | was; but my particular employment at the Capitol 
stands one only when he has had time to turn it | gave me good opportunity to hear and enjoy as well 
over and examine it in all its bearings. But, un- | as if I had been ‘onc of ’em;’ and I am glad to show 
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you that I have had appreciation and memory of the 
wit of others, although making no claim to be among 
the perpetrators myself. I will chronicle nothing 
but what is harmless to the fame of any one living 
or dead, so I hope to be pardoned for the use of 
names. 

“Every body has heard of ‘long John Went- 
worth,’ of Chicago. Well, when in the House of 
Representativ es, one day, a ‘vote was being taken by 
tellers on some question on which the lines of party 
were a little broken, John found himself separated 
from his Democratic friends and arranged on the 
other side. It was on a Lake Harbor Improvement 
Bill. You know how they vote by tellers—passing 
in pairs, like yoke-fellows, between two members, 
who are appointed to stand in the area in front of 
the Speaker’s chair, and make report of the numbers 
in the affirmative and negative. Our tall Ilinoisan, 
towering in person above all the crowd who were 
pressing forward thus in couples to be counted, look- 
ed down and around him, inquiring, ‘See here, boys! 
am I alone among these rascally Whigs? Isn’t there 
any good Loco Foco here to pass through with me?’ 

*** Double yourself up,’ said Abner Lewis, of New 
York, who, with Robert C. Schenck, of Ohio, was 
coming just behind; ‘double yourself up, Went- 
worth, and so you will go through with the hardest 
Loco Foco in this crowd.’ 

“¢ Ah, yes,’ added Schenck; ‘you think ‘None 
but himself can be his parallel.”’ 

“But the quotation and application were both 
unnecessary. The shaft needed no feathering. 

“This same Mr. Schenck, who, in the eight or ten 
years of his service in the House of Representatives, 
held always the first position, in my judgment, as 
the readiest and most effective debater in the Hall, 
was famous for letting off good and brilliant things, 
and sometimes very pungent ones, in conversation 
as well as on the floor. It required all of his very 
gentl ly and polished manner, often, to recon- 
cile the object of his sarcasm to take, and endure 
good-humoredly, the trenchant blows he could give. 
In the long-protracted debate on the ‘ Oregon Ques- 
tion,’ in the time of President Polk’s administration, 
Mr. Andrew Kennedy, of Indiana, was one of the 
most violent of the ‘Fifty-four forty or fight’ party. 
Andy was known as a man of much more native 
shrewdness than of cultivation. He had finished a 
loud and fiery war-speech one day, and passed out 
into the post-office room of the House, which was 
commonly used by the members as a lounging and 
chatting place. He was still glowing with unsub- 
sided excitement and patriotism, when some one re- 
marked to him : 

“**Kennedy, you did belabor the British lion ter- 
ribly. Queen Victoria would hardly sleep soundly 
to-night if she could know how you had been defying 
and threatening her.’ 

“**Very well,’ said the flushed orator, ‘them’s 
just my sentiments! Yes, Sir,’ said he, looking al- 
most fiercely at Mr. Schenck, who happened to be 
the only Whig present, ‘them’s my sentiments. I 
hate every thing English!’ 

“*T do not doubt it at all, Sir,’ quietly rejoined 
the latter; ‘I have observed that you extend your 
hostility sometimes even to the language! P 

“‘ But Mr. Schenck once was himself pleasantly 
and wittily hit by a most excellent fellow. Some 
one had sent across the hall to his desk a card, on 
which was written a crabbed Latin sentence, request- 
ing a translation. He looked it over, and gave the 
opinion that it had better be passed on to George P. 








Marsh, of Vermont, who was the admitted scholar 
of the House ; but said that if he did venture a con- 
struction, he should say ‘that there was either a 
mistake in the punctuation or it was bad Latin.’ 

‘***Maybe it’s good Latin, Schenck,’ dryly re- 
marked Julius Rockwell, of Massachusetts, who over- 
heard the conversation ; ‘ that may be the difficulty !’ 

“*How much better and more becoming such en- 
counters of wit than the brutal pugilism with which 
our nation’s Solons sometimes diversify the scenes 
of legislation !” 





“For the delectation and edification of my better 
half,” writes a Southern correspondent, ‘I was just 
now reading to her George Bulpin’s advertisement 
in Harper’s Weekly. One of our ‘ chattels,’ who re- 
joices in the name of Frank, being in the room, was 
a delighted listener. Said ‘chattel’ values himself 
at $1500. The advertisement announced that Mr. 
Bulpin had recently purchased a stock of goods in 
Paris amounting to one million of francs in value. 
The ‘chattel,’ wholly unacquainted with the cur- 
rency of the French, and imagining that the cloaks 
and furs in Bulpin’s establishment had cost a million 
times his own value, rushed out to his mates and 
announced the intelligence by informing them that 
‘a store-keeper in New York had bought his new 
goods, and had traded a million of niggers for ’em !’ 

‘“**Oh, Frank, hush! you lyin’, you know you is,’ 
said one of his auditors; ‘dey ain’t no one man eb- 
ber had a million niggers.’ 

*** Yon jes come in de house, den, an’ see wheder 
Marsa’s lyin’. I hearn him read it in de paper, an’ 
de store-keeper’s name is Bullpen, an’ all dem nig- 
gers was named Frank, a million of ’em, sartin.’” 





Is the early days of the State of Indiana, the cap- 
ital was Corydon; and the annual sessions of the 
General Assembly usually brought together as wild 
a set of mad wags as could be found in the State, 
who had to rely upon their own resources for amuse- 
ment, for there were then few theatres, concerts, or 
shows. 

These lovers of mischicf had established a mock: 
Masonic Lodge, into which they would entice such 
as were a little green, and take them through a va- 
riety of ridiculous ceremonies, to the infinite amuse- 
ment of the crowd. 

On one of these occasions, it being understood that 
a good-natured, athletic young man, about half a 
simpleton, was to be initiated, the room was crowd- 
ed. Judge Grass (it being a character in which he 
was peculiarly happy) had consented to act the rdle 
of the devil; and to make the services more impres- 
sive had put on a false face and a large paper cap, 
surmounted with horns, and, with some chains in his 
hands, placed himself behind a screen. 

After taking the candidate through a variety of 
ceremonies he was brought to a stand before the 
screen, and told that he had then to confess all the 
crimes he had committed during his whole life. The 
candidate confessed some trivial offenses, and declared 
that he could recollect no more. At this the Judge 
came out from his hiding-place, groaned, and shock 
his chains. The frightened candidate related some 
other small matters, and declared that he had dis- 
closed all the crimes he had ever committed. At 
this the groans of the pretended devil became furi- 
ous, the chains rattled and he shook his horns in the 
face of the terrified candidate, who, starting back in 
alarm, cried out, 

**]]-h-old on, M-m-m-ister D-d-evil, if I m-m-must 
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t-t-t-ell you, I d-d-did k-k-kiss J-j-judge G-g-grass’s 
w-w-wife a c-c-couple of t-t-times!” 
The groaning ceased. 


Wuoever knows the Rev. Dr. Robert M‘Cartee 
knows a man of a most rare and genial humor, whom 
it would be pretty difficult to get the advantage of in 
readiness of wit or reply; but when gained, no one en- 
joyed the joke more than the Reverend Doctor him- 
self. It was while he was the beloved pastor and 
friend of a congregation in Port Carbon that he met 
a Quaker gentleman in the cars between Pottsville 
and Philadelphia. Their first conversation turned 
on the different tenets of their faith, when the Rev- 
erend Doctor, wishing to change the subject, re- 
marked that his broad-brimmed friend was laboring 
under a severe cold, and recommended to him a very 
efficacious remedy, which he had often used, very 
simply compounded ; “* which,” said the Doctor, with 
a look of sly humor, “ we call ‘ Stewed Quaker.’” 

‘*H-e-m! h-e-m!” chuckled the Quaker, coolly 
enjoying the joke at his own expense, “‘ thee might 
stew a Presbyterian to death before thee’d get that 
much good out of him.” 





Ir is the custom in many parts of the country to 
allow ministers to pass over the bridges free of toll. 
A minister traveling along the other day came to 
a bridge. A freshly-imported Paddy came out of 
the toll-house and stopped him; but, on being told 
his office, bade him goon. The minister asked him 
‘why he believed his mere word without any cre- 
dentials ?” 

“Faith,” says 
sure!” 

There is capital Jrish in that; but it takes a min- 
ute to take the whole of it in. 


addy, ‘a pracher wouldn't lie, 





Some years ago it was the custom for the students 
in the Theological Seminary at to preach before 
the Professors, who criticised their performances. 
Upon a certain occasion a young man, who was very 
sophomoric in his style, was preaching on ‘‘ The Cre- 
ation.” He drew a glowing picture; spoke of the 
dark night of chaos, out of which, at the fiat of Om- 
nipotence, sprang a bright and beautiful world, be- 
spangled with flowers, gayly-plumed birds, etc., ete. 
Old Dr. , Whose turn it was to criticise, sat 
through it all evidently very much annoyed, and 
the older students expected some long and scathing 
rebuke. The venerable Doctor, however, after a 
pause of a moment, in which he surveyed the orator 
minutely, turned to the students and said: “‘ He 
can't beat Moses!” 











WE extract the following from a letter by a mis- 
sionary in Syria, on the all-absorbing subject of the 
crinoline : 

‘One day an Arab from Ghurzug called upon us 
and said that he had seen a great curiosity at Beirit. 
Said he: ‘The French and English ladies there wear 
large umbrellas under their dresses. I am sure of 
it. Isaw the frame-work. And when the sigiioras 
passed along I saw the merchants move away their 
baskets and boxes in the narrow streets to let them 
pass.’ ” 





“When, in the beginning of the past summer, | 


the yellow fever commenced its ravages in our city, 
the neighboring towns, with the exception of B——, 
published in the newspapers their quarantme laws 
forbidding any one from our city to enter their 


towns, under the usual penalties, unless after a 
quarantine of several days. An acquaintance of 
mine having business which, in a few days, would 
call him to B——, was fearful lest that town, too, 
should exclude Charlestonians; but no notice hay- 
ing appeared, he ‘packed up’ and started thither- 
ward. You may imagine his surprise on arriving 
there, to find a notice pasted on the Court-house— 
within the town—forbidding any person or persons 
from Charleston to enter that town, under a penalty 
of five hundred dollars and one month’s imprison- 
ment. Ought not those folks to be looked after?” 
Irish all over. 





Carrars TuistLe, of whom a story was in the 
Drawer some time ago, is now in this city, a worthy 
and respectable man, and we have every reason to 
know that the story was purely fictitious. The 
gallant Captain resides in Bleecker Street, and may 
be inquired of by any one who doubts the correct- 
ness of what we now state. 





‘“*T vIsITED, a few days since, the Shelby Agricul- 
tural Society's fair grounds, a mile and a half from 
this, the ‘ Bluff City.’ After satisfying myself with 
the internal arrangements of the place, I was about 
passing out at the main gate when I observed a large 
tent in a distant corner. 

““* What's in that tent?’ said I to the gate-keeper. 

‘**That’s the bar,’ said he. 

“* The bar?’ 

“¢Yes, Sir.’ 

“«¢Singular,’ said I, ‘that they can’t get along 
with an “institution” of this sort without a whisky- 
; Shop.’ 

**¢Tt’s no whisky-shop,’ gruffly replied he; ‘ it’s 
the bar—the Oss-tralian bar.’ 

‘Lovell and old Bruin were playin ; their pranks 
in that tent.” 





CALIFORNIA justice is sometimes very summarily 
administered, and the following is a specimen there- 
of. A correspondent writes : 

**Our town has long been infested with a set of 
loafers and gamblers, who have been a scourge to 
the quiet citizens and a terror to the public officers. 
On the election of J B—, last fall, to the office 
of Justice of the Peace, he determined to deal with 
them ‘as the law directs.’ While walking up the 
main street he heard an altercation in one of the 
saloons, and going in saw two of the sporting fra- 
ternity ‘ pitching in’ to each other. Without wait- 
| ing for warrant or constable he immediately collared 
| the largest and most pugnacious of the two, and re- 
; quested him to ‘walk up to the office and settle.’ 

This he refused to do; whereupon the Squire took 

him by the throat, and held him till the blood started 
| from mouth and nostrils. Thinking that sufficient 
| argument in favor of ‘law and order,’ the Squire let 
| go his hold, and again requested his company. He 
| again refused to go; whereupon our energetic Squire 
| took him up in his arms and carried him to the office, 
| called the Court to order, and fined the sporting man 

forty dollars, which he paid. The ‘ Court’ then ad- 
| journed with the remark, ‘Gentlemen, that is what 
| I call even-handed justice.’ I ‘concurred’ in that 
| opinion.” 











| Dwvrtse the last hour of the session of the late 
Mississippi Legislature there was considerable mer- 
riment in the House. Upon some measure the 
** House went into the Committee of the Whole,” 
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D— in the chair. Now D—— was evidently not 
a handsome man, having, among other defects, a re- 
markably large nose and very prominent eyes. Some 
member playfully moved that the Daguerreotype of 
the chairman should be taken, with which to orna- 
ment the Hall. Mr. S—— objected; because, he 
said, that the Is and No’s (nose) could not be taken 
in the “‘ Committee of the Whole.” 





Jm is a ‘ five-year-old,” and very fond of going 
to school. His mother once said, ‘Jimmy, you can 
not go this morning; some of the scholars have the 
measles, and I am afraid you will take it from them.” 
“Ma, I promise you I will not take it even if they 
give it to me!” replied he. 

Speaking of a gentleman with a very ugly name, 
Jim exclaimed, “‘ If I was that man I would get mar- 
ried and change my name!” 





Lrrrte Junior, a bright and thoughtful fellow 
of four summers, awoke the other morning, and, 
turning to his grandmother, said, ‘Grandma, I 
dreamed I had a carriage last night!” ‘‘ Did you?” 
said she; ‘ well, what did you do with it?” ‘Oh,” 
said he, in his thoughtful manner, ‘I left it in the 
dream-house !” 





“Is my reading class,” writes a clever corre- 
spondent, “‘ was a boy who loved to show his learn- 
ing by using bigger, if not better, words than he 
found in the book. His lesson was to give the dic- 
tionary definitions of a page of words, on which 
was: ‘Missionary—one sent to preach the Gospel.’ 
To make it a little more elegant, he cried out, ‘ Mis- 
sionary—one penny to preach the Gospel !’” 





“We have a little three-year-old feminine, who, 
a few evenings since, was importuning me to repeat 
to her the lines, 

‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star!’ etc., 

which led to a tedious questioning on her part about 
the stars. The evening was beautifully lit up, and 
we were enjoying the scene, looking out of the win- 
dow. I had become about tired of answering when 
she asked, ‘ And where do the stars go when they 
goout?’ As it was getting about time to retire for 
the night, I thought I would put an end to the 
whole business, and answered, ‘I guess they go to 


bed!’ In a few moments she asked, ‘And whof 


makes their bed ?’” 





‘*Tue little son of Ex-President Tyler, a boy of 
four years, stood gazing at the Comer, and ex- 
claimed, ‘It’s God's kite sailing in the sky !’” 





An octogenarian writes to the Drawer: ‘‘I make 
bold to send you a conundrum made by my little 
grand-daughter on the occasion of the departure of 
one of her older brothers on a voyage for health. I 
omit her lisp, but otherwise give her words: 

“ Why,’ asked she, ‘is Fred like a man that has 
fallen off a tree, and is determined to go up. again ?” 
Ans. ‘ Because he is going to try another clime!’ 

“Not bad for an eight-year-old, is it ?” 





“Tr will not be necessary that I should inform any 
one of your readers who was S. S. Prentiss, as the 
history of this wonderful man is a part of the history 
of the country. Many years ago, when he was en- 
gaged in a large practice in Mississippi, he and his 
friend, Judge G——, were on the circuit in some of 
the eastern counties of the State, and stopped for the 





night at the village of H——.._ Late at night Pren- 
tiss discovered that Judge G—— and himself were 
not the only claimants for possession of the bed, as 
he was vigorously beset by a description of vermin 
who do not make very comfortable bed-fellows. 

Accordingly he awoke Judge G——, and a consulta- 
tion was had whether they should beat a retreat or 
make an effort to exterminate their assailants. The 
latter course was, however, adopted; and for the 
purpose they took from their saddle-bags a brace of 
pistols, with caps, powder, and other munitions of 
warfare. With pistols in hand, they proceeded to 
raise the bed-clothing; and as one of the creeping 
reptiles would start from his hiding-place bang— 
bang! would go the pistols. This, of course, aroused 
and alarmed the worthy landlord, who came in hot 
haste to the room, and when he learned the facts 
was in great rage. Prentiss demanded he should 
leave the room, claiming that he was only ‘exer- 
cising the right of self-defense—a right which the 
law of God and the law of man had given him.’ 
Both the entreaty and the threats of the landlord 
proved unavailing. The firing continued until bed, 

bedstead, and bedding were riddled with balls. At 
last they succeeded in capturing one of the enemy, 

when a difference of opinion arose between Prentiss 
and Judge G—— as to what should be his fate. At 
length it was agreed that he should be ‘ fairly and 
impartially tried by a jury of his country.’ Three 
of the landlord’s sons were brought in and forced to 
sit as members of the jury, and a third lawyer who 
was present acted as judge. The prisoner was then 
pinned to the wall. Judge G—— (who was a very 
able lawyer) opened for the prosecution in a speech 
of two hours in length. Prentiss followed for the 
defense in a speech of four hours. There were those 
present who had known Prentiss intimately, and had 
heard him upon great occasions of his life, and who 
now assert that this was perhaps the most brilliant 
speech he ever delivered.” 





A Crscrsnxati correspondent writes: ‘‘ The follow- 
ing specimen of negro wit is too good to be lost. I 
was some time ago in a barber's shop, enjoying the 
delightful titilations of a shampoo, when Bill, our 
barber, a very observant, talkative fellow, and as 
black as the ace of spades, said to me, with his stron- 
gest darkey twang, 

“Massa C., do you know Lawyer ——, in de 
same building whar your office is?’ 

“* ©Oh yes,’ I replied; ‘ very well.’ 

***Gosh,’ said Bill, ‘he’s got de littlest head of 
any man I ever seed!’ 

‘*At this remark a big, fat, chuffy negro, loung- 
ing on a settee, spoke up: ‘What use a man got 
wid a big trunk, when he hain’t got many clothes ?” 

“T thought it fitted the head exactly.” 





Hen: is a specimen of breaking the news gently. 
During the summer of 1849 a Mr. James Wilson, of 
West Jersey, died with cholera while some fifty 
miles from home. John Rogers was employed to 
convey the dead body in a wagon to his friends and 
home. By inquiry he learned the precise house of 
the deceased. On driving to the door he called to a 
respectably-appearing lady, who was in fact the 
newly-made widow, and asked: 

“Does Mr. Wilson live here?” 

‘* Yes,” was her reply, “* but he is not at home to- 
day.” 

“T know he’s not at home now, but he will be 
very soon, for I’ve got him here dead in the wagon!” 
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FicurEs 1, 2, anp 3.—Morninc NEGLIGEE AND CHILDREN’s TOILETS. 
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HE Mornixe Nec- 
LIGEE is specially & 
designed as a bridal pei- 
gnoir. The Chemisette 
is only apparent, being 
really a portion of the 
garment. It is wrought 
in needle-work so as to 
give the garment the ap- 
pearance of being a half- 
high dress. The sleeves 
are similarly construct- 
ed, so as to present the 
appearance of under- 
sleeves. If desired, the 
skirt may be wrought in 
a suitable design in nee- 
dle-work, en quille. The 
corsage is close, and, 
with the skirt, is similar 
to that presented last 
‘i month, being cut in one 
Ht length, so as to fit rather 
closely at the waist, with 
| a moderate fullness be- 
Mm low. Our illustration is 








i designed for white mus- 
i lin. Should merino be 
i selected for the material, 


tH a blue-bird egg color is 

i appropriate, if it suits 
the complexion. In this 
case the robe must have 
the neck cut square, half- 
high, with aninside fichu ; 

[: the sleeves also must 

: be short, and turned 

back, buttoning upon 

themselves, with under- 

sleeves arranged in broad 

a plaits, as represented in 

the illustration. The : 

vandyked sleeve-caps, Figure 4.—Corset TourNurE 

which have buttons at 

each point, may be slightly stiffened. The cord | skirts, is sustained by light braces passing over 

and tassels are merely for ornament. The coiffure , the shoulder. 

consists of a simple lace handkerchief. - 

The Boy’s Torter consists of a Scotch cap of 
black velvet with feather and plaid band; a 
Zouave jacket ; full trunk pants, closed at the knee, 
with over-alls and gaiters. The jacket is of dark- 
green velvet, heavily embroidered, and confined 
with hooks and eyes. It may be edged with gold 
lace. 

The Cut.p’s TotLer is of white muslin, trimmed 
with blue ribbons. 

The Corset Tovurnure is a novelty which is 
highly recommended. While serving the pur- 
: pose indicated by its name, it forms an effectual 
: support for the skirts. 

We also illustrate a Skirt Supporter, the ex- 
treme lightness and simplicity of which commends 
it to public favor. It consists of a girdle of three 
parallel slips of watch-spring steel, furnished with 
a slide soas to be readily adapted to the size of the 
wearer ; this, instead of the person of the wearer, 
receives the pressure of the girding; small protu- 
berances projecting from the girdle serve as points Spcoanciment! P 
of supports for the skirts. This girdle, with the Ficure 5.—Skirt SuPPORTER. 














